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he  Board 


st  as  this  issue  of  the  magazine  was  going  to 
,  Governor-elect  George  Busbee  announced 
le  had  asked  Joe  D.  Tanner  to  continue  to 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
ral  Resources.  I  commend  the  Governor- 

lo  so  because  Joe  Tanner  is  an  able  and 
y  qualified  man  for  this  job,  but  more  so, 
ise  the  Governor-elect  has  kept  the  Depart- 
out  of  politics.  There  could  have  been 
antial  pressure  from  some  who  had  as- 
in  his  campaign  to  replace  Joe  Tanner, 
fact  that  he  did  not  yield  to  this  pressure 
mstrates  that  Mr.  Busbee  intends  to  use 
*ning  Boards  of  Directors — in  this  case,  the 
d  of  Natural  Resources — as  they  were  in- 
d  to  be  used. 

ter  Mr.  Busbee  won  the  general  election, 
Board  unanimously  recommended  to  him 
Joe  Tanner  be  retained  as  Commissioner. 


The  Governor  responded  to  that  recommenda- 
tion affirmatively  and  by  so  doing  showed  his 
faith  not  only  in  the  Commissioner  and  Depart- 
ment, but  in  the  Board  as  well. 

Our  immediate  and  future  needs  in  this  state 
are  critical.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  strike  a 
reasoned  balance  between  economic  develop- 
ment and  environmental  protection. 

The  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  De- 
partment it  governs  shares  the  view  of  Governor- 
elect  George  Busbee  that  we  can  attract  new  in- 
dustry, and  consequently,  new  jobs  to  Georgia 
in  a  manner  which  is  compatible  with  respon- 
sible environmental  protection. 


gp.    *&*&(. 


Chairman,  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
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Gibson  Johnston,  Jr. 
I  Floyd  Anderson,  Jr. 

os  by  Bob  Busby  and  Jim  Couch 


Instinctive  shooting  in  the  woods  is  more  re- 
3le  than  dependence  on  bow  sights.  The  sight 
st  be  used  with  very  accurate  judgment  of 
tance,  and  the  best  judgment  a  hunter  can 
ster  at  sunrise  or  dusk  is  poor. 
To  shoot  instinctively:  use  correct  basic  form, 
w  the  arrow  smoothly  toward  your  normal 
bhor  point,  with  your  eyes  open  and  fixed  on 
smallest  discernible  detail  of  the  target  area, 
1  without  stopping  the  draw  at  all,  release 
ir  hand  back  to  the  shoulder.  Do  not  stop  at 
face  anchor  point  to  "aim"  or  calculate  ele- 
ion.  In  a  few  practice  sessions  your  aim  will 
ome  instinctively  good. 
Practice  should  begin  with  good  personal  in- 
lction  from  an  experienced  bow  hunter  or 
rnament  archer.  It  would  be  good  to  spend 
,ie  time  in  the  off  season  going  to  archery 
rnaments  and  becoming  educated  in  the 
ic  form  required  of  an  archer.  Then,  apply 
at  you  learned  to  bow  hunting, 
^ow,  let's  take  a  look  a  basic  form.  The  bow 
id  grip  should  be  light.  Anchor  should  be  at  a 
nt  which  is  consistently  reached,  comfort- 
2,  and  distinctly  identifiable.  There  are  two 


basic  anchor  positions  that  have  good  founda- 
tional logic  to  support  their  use. 

The  "side  of  face"  anchor  position  should  be 
used  only  if  a  firm  and  easily  identifiable  point 
of  anchor  can  be  found.  The  advantage  of  this 
anchor  is  that  for  short  distance  shots  the  arrow 
is  closer  to  the  line  of  sight  and  there  is  less 
chance  of  overshooting  the  target  area. 

The  main  disadvantage  is  that  for  longer 
shots  a  lower  anchor  is  needed.  A  second  and 
vitally  important  disadvantage  is  that  in  quick 
shooting  an  archer  develops  a  "floating  anchor" 
which  is  inconsistent  since  the  side  of  face 
anchor  is  an  awkward  drawing  target.  "Floating 
anchor"  actually  means  "no"  anchor.  A  third 
disadvantage  is  that  the  string  is  drawn  to  the 
side  of  the  face,  out  of  line  with  the  eye,  forcing 
head  rotation  to  line  up  the  eye,  arrow  and 


target. 


The  other  basic  position  used  by  almost  all 
tournament  archers,  but  rarely  seen  in  bow  hunt- 
ers, is  the  "under  the  chin"  anchor  point.  It  is  a 
natural  and  near  perfect  anchor  position.  There 
is  only  one  disadvantage  to  this  anchor  point: 
"over  shoot"  at  close  range  is  more  likely.  With 


This  time  exposure  indicates  the  smooth  motion 
essential  in  "instinctive"  shooting.  The  streaks  are 
caused  by  small  flashlights  on  the  bow  and  the 
shooter's  wrist.  The  slight  squiggle  in  the  bow 
occurred  after  release. 


The  following  sequence  of  10  photos  (selected  from  a 
set  taken  with  a  motor-driven  camera),  breaks  down 
the  essential  movements  in  instinctive  shooting  from 

the  "chin  anchor"  point. 
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some  practice  at  lowering  the  bow  arm  in  rela- 
tion to  the  target  at  close  range,  this  disadvan- 
tage can  be  corrected. 

Once  a  firm  anchor  point  has  been  selected,  a 
smooth  draw  motion  should  be  developed.  It 
should  be  fairly  rapid  and  should  not  be  stopped 
until  release. 

Follow  through  with  the  bow  hand  as  well  as 
the  release  hand  is  very  important.  The  bow 
hand  should  remain  set  until  the  arrow  strikes 
the  target.  The  release  hand  should  continue  the 
drawing  motion  after  the  release,  straight  back 
to  the  shoulder  position. 

Your  eyes  should  be  focused  intently  on  the 
smallest  discernible  point  in  the  target  area. 
They  should  never  be  moved  off  the  target 
while  drawing  or  releasing. 

Instinctive  shooting  as  described  here  is  more 
dependable,  at  unsure  distance,  than  sights. 

Finally,  well  before  hunting  season,  begin  to 
practice  at  least  twice  a  week  for  30  minutes  a 
session.  Practice  started  a  week  before  the  open- 
ing day  will  only  produce  sore  muscles  and  poor 


performance.  Year  'round  shooting  is  best  and 
your  bow  will  become  as  familiar  as  your 
favorite  boots. 

Don't  stand  in  one  spot  to  practice.  Don't 
even  shoot  two  arrows  from  the  same  spot  or 
the  same  position.  You'll  only  get  one  shot  in 
the  woods,  and  with  this  type  of  practice  you'll 
be  ready  for  that  deer  even  if  it  presents  less  than 
the  classic  shot. 

Don't  leave  your  bow  at  home  when  scouting 
hunting  areas.  Take  it  with  you,  but  with  field 
points  instead  of  hunting  heads — lest  someone 
think  you're  anxious  to  begin  the  season  early. 
As  you  walk  along  pick  a  random  target,  such 
as  a  leaf,  and  draw  and  shoot  in  the  style  de 
scribed  earlier.  This  will  present  the  same  con- 
ditions that  you  likely  will  face  while  hunting 
later  on.  Never  shoot  more  than  one  arrow  at  a 
target,  since  you  must  make  the  first  arrov 
count  when  hunting. 

You  still  may  not  get  that  trophy,  but  witl. 
work  as  described,  the  odds  are  more  on  youi 
side. 


Another  time  exposure  indicates  a  more  deliberate  aiming  style.  The  streak  on  the 
left  is  the  arrow  hand,  that  on  the  right  is  the  bow.  The  left  (arrow  hand)  streak 
also  shows  a  "dead"  release  with  no  follow  through. 


wildlife  management  areas : 


RAYONIER 


.ofty  cypress  trees,  reaching  upward  into 
2  South  Georgia  skies,  seem  to  stand  as  senti- 
i  over  small  natural  ponds  flecked  with  snowy 
er  lilies.  A  setting  giving  the  full  flavor  of  a 
ural  environment.  This  is  what  you  can  ex- 
it to  find  at  one  of  the  newest  of  the  Game  and 
i  Division's  wildlife  management  areas, 
"he  Rayonier  Wildlife  Management  Area  is 
jj  ited  in  Wayne  and  Brantley  Counties,  within 
nour  of  Georgia's  coast. 
)wned  by  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  the  area  was 
ed  to  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  in  1972, 
incorporated  into  the  wildlife  management 
i  system.  The  management  area  is  part  of 
'onier's  Satilla  Forest.  Rayonier  is  one  of  the 
:ral  forest  products  firms   that   cooperates 
l  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  by 
wing  managed  public  hunting  on  its  lands. 
>en  though  Rayonier  WMA  is  a  working 
st,  the  habitat  is  not  limited  strictly  to  pines, 
lough  this  region  of  the  state  is  predomi- 
;ly  pine  naturally,  many  swampy  little  ponds 
the  landscape:  these  harbor,  not  only  the 
•ess  mentioned  earlier,  but  many  different 
s  of  hardwoods,  including  water  oak,  red 
ile,  sweetgum,  black  gum,  red  bay,  white 
and  magnolia. 

he  amount  of  land  in  hardwoods  is  consider- 

I ,  since  the  Rayonier  limits  its  harvest  in  the 

via  npy    lowlands.    These    areas    account    for 

lb  it  30  percent  of  the  overall  total  of  19,000 


by  Dean  Wohlgemuth 


acres  in  the  management  area.  The  swamps  are 
not  drained,  and  are  left  in  the  natural  state. 

Cypress  trees  are  both  pond  and  an  occa- 
sional bald  cypress.  The  pond  cypress  probably 
average  about  100  years  of  age,  while  the  bald 
cypress  may  run  to  200  to  300  years  old.  Some 
old,  dead  cypress  are  left  in  a  decaying  state 
to  provide  den  trees  for  wildlife. 

Throughout  the  pine  plantations  (composed 
of  longleaf  and  slash  pines)  the  understory  is 
palmetto  and  gallberry.  This  is  the  common 
ground  cover  for  the  coastal  plains  region.  An 
occasional  ridge  of  turkey  oak  and  post  oak 
occurs  in  the  uplands — -but  here,  the  uplands 
are  hardly  up. 

Once  Rayonier  superintendent  William  F. 
Miller  mentioned  site  preparation  on  the  "hills" 
to  a  group  of  visitors.  Realizing  there  was  no  hill 
visible  to  the  guests,  Miller  pointed  out  that  one 
foot  of  elevation  may  determine  whether  or  not 
the  land  is  covered  with  standing  water  much 
of  the  year.  "If  it  isn't  under  water  most  of  the 
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year,  we  call  it  a  'hill'  in  this  part  of  the  coun 
try,"  he  grinned. 

The  management  area  is  interlaced  with  gooc 
logging  roads,  roughly  dividing  the  area  int» 
1,000-acre  management  blocks.  Blocks  an 
shaped  according  to  the  natural  terrain,  such  a 
creeks,  swamps,  and  ponds. 

Penholloway  Creek   springs   to  life   in   thi 
forest,  and  flows  northeasterly  to  the  might' 
Altamaha  River.  The  headwaters  of  this  creel 
are  mostly  swampy  canebreak,  providing  one  c 
the  more  scenic  portions  of  the  area,  and  a  mec 
ca  for  wildlife. 

Here,  you  may  see  a  blue  heron,  snowy  egre 
a  bittern,  barred  owl  and  any  of  several  haw 
species.  You  might  even  be  fortunate  enoug 
on  rare  occasion  to  spy  a  swallowtail  kite 
pileated  woodpecker. 

Perhaps  you  might  see  an  alligator  or  tw< 
Some  gators  were  present  on  the  area,  but  the* 
have  been  supplemented  by  stocking.  This 
part  of  an  alligator  relocation  program. 
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The  major  stocking  effort  is,  of  course,  deer, 
here  were  a  few  deer  already  on  the  manage- 
ient  area,  but  the  whitetail  population  was 
retty  low.  This  was  due  largely  to  heavy  hunt- 
ig  pressure  and  poaching. 

Approximately  30  deer  have  been  released 
11  the  area  in  the  past  two  years.  Thanks  to 
iiis  effort,  coupled  with  law  enforcement  and 
t  anagement,  the  deer  are  becoming  abundant. 

"We  can't  project  when  the  area  will  be 
nened  for  deer  hunting,"  said  Skippy  Reeves, 
'.  ame  and  Fish  wildlife  biologist.  "Rayonier 
;/MA,  like  all  of  our  areas,  is  included  in  the 
Mttman-Robertson  (PR)  federal  aid  program. 
Regulations  of  the  PR  program  require  us  to 
:  ose  an  area  for  at  least  five  years  after  the 
i  itial  stocking  of  deer." 

"We  are  now  in  the  process  of  evaluating  the 
her  herd,"  Reeves  said,  "and  the  deer  are  re- 
nonding  exceptionally  well  to  management  and 
rotection." 


"One  of  the  reasons  for  this,"  Reeves  said,  "is 
the  broad  controlled  burning  program  employed 
by  Rayonier.  Burning  isn't  simply  important  to 
game  management  in  the  flatwoods;  game  man- 
agement without  controlled  burning  would  be 
impossible." 

The  Rayonier  WMA  also  has  some  potential 
as  a  turkey  area.  A  few  turkeys  are  seen  on  the 
area  occasionally,  and  some  broods  of  young 
poults  have  been  sighted  this  year. 

Small  game  hunting  is  all  that  is  now  legal  on 
the  Rayonier  area.  The  area  has  good  potential 
for  several  species  and  generous  seasons. 

An  expanded  small  game  hunt  has  been 
scheduled  for  this  season,  Reeves  said.  Small 
game  hunting  will  be  allowed  for  those  species 
currently  in  season  in  this  portion  of  the  state, 
from  December  1  through  January  25,  and  from 
February  10  to  28.  No  check-in  or  check-out  is 
needed,  and  no  permit  or  fee  is  required. 


nail  food  plants  serve  both  to  break  up  the  great 
ands  of  timber  and  to  provide  especially  attractive 
od  sou'ces  for  wildlife. 


Photo  by  Dean  Wohlgemuth 
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Only  one  gate  will  be  open  for  access,  that 
one  near  the  Rayonier  Satilla  Forest  headquar- 
ters. To  reach  this  gate,  go  south  of  Jesup  on 
U.S.  301  for  19  miles  to  Hortense.  At  the  yellow 
flashing  caution  light,  turn  left  on  Ga.  Highway 
32,  and  travel  east  about  seven  miles.  If  you  are 
coming  from  Brunswick,  go  north  on  U.S.  341, 
five  miles  past  the  1-95  interchange,  to  the  junc- 
tion with  Ga.  99.  Go  left  on  99  about  four  miles, 
then  turn  right  on  Ga.  32.  Continue  for  about 
14  miles  to  the  gate.  Jimmy  Neal  is  the  area 
manager. 

Dove  hunting  is  usually  good  on  clearcut 
areas.  Quail  hunting  is  fair  to  good  in  the  same 
areas.  Squirrels  are  not  overly  plentiful,  but 
there  are  some  fox  squirrels. 

The  average  size  of  harvested  sections  of  the 
forest  is  about  400  acres  and  the  shape  is  regu- 
lated by  the  natural  terrain.  Each  harvested  area 
is  dotted  with  many  ponds  and  swamps  that  are 
left  to  nature,  making  additional  edge  and  hard- 
wood habitat  areas  in  the  openings. 

Natural  foods  found  among  the  young  trees 
and  open  areas,  which  are  good  for  small  game 


A  few  alligators  lived  here,  and  more  have  been 
stocked  during  a  relocation  program. 


Although  the  area  is  not  yet  open  for  deer  huntinc 
deer  have  been  stocked  and  one  day  will  provid 

fine  spor 
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Photo  by  Bob  Sires 


i  nd  deer  alike,  include  such  things  as  lespedeza, 

agweed,  beggarweed,  black  gum  berries  and 
various  grass  seeds.  In  the  several  game  food 
:  lots  planted  by  Game  and  Fish,  you  will  find 

orn,  rye,  oats,  and  chufas. 
The  harvested  areas  provide  good  small  game 

unting  for  a  period  of  about  six  years,  until 
;oung  seedlings  get  too  tall  for  good  shooting. 
/d  age  15  years,  the  plantations  are  thinned, 
;nd  control  burned  on  a  schedule  of  at  least 
(  nee  every  five  years.  This  leaves  the  woods 

lore  open  and  allows  lush,  tender  undergrowth 
t )  sprout,  providing  good  wildlife  food. 

Thus,  out  of  the  30-year  growing  cycle  of  the 
working  forest,  only  about  eight  years  are  left 
vhen  the  growth  may  be  too  thick  to  provide 
i  Dod  hunting.  During  this  period,  however,  the 
t  lick  cover  provides  escape  cover  for  all  wild- 
1  fe  needs. 


The  author,  an  ITT-Rayonier  employee,  often  ventures 
onto  the  management  area  in  search  of  small  game. 


A  few  wood  duck  boxes  have  been  erected  in 
the  swampy  areas,  and  chances  are  pretty  good 
that  you'll  see  some  woodies.  Mallards  and  other 
dabbling  ducks  are  sometimes  seen  around  the 
swamps,  but  the  area  is  not  a  prime  waterfowl 
hunting  spot.  Although  it  is  not  a  fishing  area 
either,  some  ponds,  creeks  and  roadside  ditches 
can  be  fished  during  the  hunts.  You  might  catch 
several  species  of  bream,  particularly  warmouth 
and  stumpknockers,  and  perhaps  a  chain  pick- 
erel ( jackfish )  or  a  redfin  pike  ( also  a  pickerel ) . 

At  anv  rate,  the  Rayonier  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  is  a  forest  abounding  in  natural 
beauty,  both  in  flora  and  fauna,  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  trees  and  undergrowth  as  well  as  all 
sorts  of  wildlife  for  gun,  camera,  or  binocular 
enthusiast. 
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This   view    to   the    northeast   across    the 

lult  is  a  good  example  of  what  a  geologist 

:  oks  for   in   the  field.   The   light   material 

ith  the  gray  streaks  sloping  off  to  the  left 
|  a  soft  gravelly  sandstone  with  parallel 
javel  layers  (the  gray  streaks).  The  gravel 
:  yers  end  abruptly  on  the  right  and  the 

>lor  of  the  material  changes  from  light 
(  Imost  white)  to  a  brown.  This  boundary 
i  jtween  the  two  colors  is  the  fault.  The 
hrker  material  on  the  right  is  deeply 
weathered  and  decomposed  phyllite.  The 
<iult  was  formed  when  the  phyllite  was 
3  jshed  obliquely  from  right  to  left  up  onto 
I  e  gravelly  standstone.  The  gravel  layers 
r  the  sandstone  usually  are  almost  flat  in 
I  e  Augusta  area,  but  here  they  have  been 
i  ted  up  by  the  rising  mass  of  rock  on  the 
ijht. 


3   oto  by  Dr.  Bruce  O'Connor 
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by  Dr.  Bruce  J.  O'Connor 

Graphics  by  Jose  Vinas 


Of  all  the  words  in  geological  jargon,  the 
term  "fault"  probably  is  the  best  known 
to  the  general  public.  Geologically,  a 
fault  is  a  crack  or  a  break  along  which 
masses  of  rock  have  slipped  past  one  another 
under  the  earth's  surface.  As  structurally 
active  points,  faults  are  associated  with 
earthquakes  and  earth  tremors,  and  it  is  in  this 
context  that  the  layman  thinks  about  them. 

So  it  may  be  disquieting  to  learn  that  a 
relatively  "young"  fault  recently  was  discovered 
in  the  Augusta-Fort  Gordon  area.  Named  for 
Belair,  a  crossroads  a  few  miles  west  of 
Augusta,  the  fault  was  exposed  by  a  surface 
mining  operation.  Its  earthquake  potential 
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probably  is  not  high,  but  caution  dictates  that 
instruction  in  the  area  take  the  possibility  of 
earth  tremors  into  account.  Aside  from  the 
earthquake  aspect,  this  fault  and  its 
configuration  are  very  interesting  and  will 
greatly  illuminate  the  geologic  history  of  the 
\ugusta  area. 

The  Belair  fault  is  exposed  at  the  clay  pits 
)f  the  Georgia  Vitrified  Brick  Company  in 
vestern  Richmond  County  on  the  south  side 
!  >f  U.S.  Highway  78  and  278.  just  west  of  the 
rort  Gordon  entrance.  It  was  discovered  in 
973  by  the  Earth  and  Water  Division  during 
he  field  studies  portion  of  the  Division's 
•tate  geologic  map  project. 


T; 


he  fault  and  its  geological  context  at 
Belair  are  important  for  several  reasons. 
In  particular,  the  outcrops  at  Belair 
>rovide  new  scientific  information,  since  we 
<lid  not  know  that  faults  of  this  relatively 
oung  age  occurred  in  metamorphic  rocks 
his  far  south  in  the  United  States. 
Jow  we  have  a  more  complete  understanding 
■  'f  the  sequence  of  geologic  events  in  the 
southeast  millions  of  years  ago.  More 
practically,  the  fault  warns  of  the  possibility 
-•f  earth  tremors  in  this  vicinity  and  tells  us 
ve  need  to  design  buildings  accordingly. 

A  series  of  sequential  sketches  suggests  the 
j  eologic  historv  of  the  Belair-Augusta  area. 


Each  sketch  shows  what  we  believe  the  earth 
looked  like  from  the  surface  down  to  several 
thousand  feet.  Each  is  oriented  northwest- 
southeast,  passes  through  Belair.  and  continues 
beyond  in  either  direction  for  several  miles. 

The  oldest  rocks  at  Belair  (Fig.  A  i  are 
exposed  in  the  lowest  portions  of  the  clay  pits 
below  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone.  They 
now  are  phyllites.  but  originally  were  volcanic 
ash  deposits  laid  down  by  the  repeated  eruption 
of  many  volcanoes.  In  other  areas,  lavas 
poured  out  onto  the  surface.  The  exact  age  of 
these  volcanic  deposits  is  not  known,  but  they 
are  believed  to  be  500  to  600  million  years 
old.  This  volcanic  outpouring  lasted  a 
considerable  length  of  time  ( we  don't  know 
exactly  how  long)  and  covered  an  extremely 
large  area:  these  volcanic  rocks  form  an 
almost  continuous  belt  from  Newfoundland  to 
at  least  Macon,  where  they  disappear  under 
the  younger  sediments  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Volcanic  action  stopped  and  the  land  sank 
beneath  the  sea.  allowing  volcanic 
deposits  to  be  buried  under  thousands  of 
feet  of  silt  and  mud  ( Fig.  B  t.  As  the  volcanic 
rock  strata  were  buried  deeper  and  deeper,  they 
became  hotter  and  the  pressure  grew  greater. 
Finally  they  were  recrystallized  into  phyllites. 
As  this  ■"metamorphism"  was  taking  place,  the 
rocks  were  beins  folded  bv  tremendous  forces 
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squeezing  from  the  sides  (Fig.  C).  The  folding 
and  metamorphism  stopped  some  350  million 
years  ago. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  squeezing  force  is  not 
known,  but  many  scientists  believe  it  was 
produced  by  the  slow  irresistible  westward 
creep  of  the  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  floor. 
This  theory  of  sea  floor  spreading  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  new  volcanoes  currently  are  being 
formed  in  the  center  of  the  ocean  along  ridges 
parallel  to  the  continents. 

As  this  happens,  older  lavas  are  pushed 
aside,  and  so  the  sea  floor  moves  away  from  its 
center  much  like  a  conveyor  belt.  The  lavas 
of  the  sea  floor  crowd  against  the  margin 
of  the  continents,  but  since  the  lavas  are 
denser,  they  plunge  beneath,  folding 
the  continental  rocks  and  producing  new 
volcanic  chains  and  earthquakes.  This  sequence 


The  key  below  indicates  the  colors  used  to  represent  various  geological 
features  in  the  diagrams.  For  an  explanation  of  the  rock  formations, 
see  Dr.  O'Connor's  short  feature  "Rocks"  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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stops  when  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  sea 
floor  stops  spreading. 

Once  the  folding  and  metamorphism 
stopped,  the  rocks  no  longer  were  beinj 
buckled  down.  They  flexed  upwards, 
rising  up  into  high  mountains  (Fig.  D).  But  tl 
mountains  immediately  were  exposed  to 
erosion,  and  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  year: 
eventually  wore  down  to  a  broad  undulating 
plain.  This  plain  now  lies  buried  beneath 
the  sediments  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Formation 
(Fig.  E). 


if, 


By  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  Period  (Fig. 
(about  70  million  years  ago)  this  plain  was 
flooded  by  the  sea  (we  are  not  sure  whether  tl 
land  sank  or  the  ocean  rose). 

Outdoors  ii>  Gcor 


The  coarse  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
Formation  were  laid  down  by  broad  meandering 
-ivers  which  carried  their  load  of  sediment 
down  to  the  ocean  from  mountains  near  the 
:>re:,ent  Blue  Ridge. 


A  few  million  years  later  (Fig.  F)  the 
;  eas  retreated  and  the  rivers  began  to  carve  into 
he  "freshly"  deposited  Tuscaloosa  sands 
;  nd  gravels,  washing  them  into  the  ocean.  This 
;  equence  of  flooding  and  drying  was  repeated 
:  everal  times  to  produce  the  sedimentary 
i  eposits  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  At  Belair, 
]  owever,  we  see  only  the  oldest  of  these  cycles — 
l  lie  Tuscaloosa  Foundation. 

Sometime  between  the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  a  few  thousand  years 
ago  the  Belair  fault  formed  ( Fig.  G ) . 
y  v'e  know  that  it  must  have  been  quite  some  time 


ago,  because  although  there  has  been  40 

feet  of  vertical  movement  along  the  fault,  there 

is  little  evidence  of  it  at  the  surface. 

Immediately  after  the  fault  moved,  there 
would  have  been  a  high  ridge,  a  "fault  scrap" 
( Fig.  G ) .  We  do  not  see  such  a  ridge  now,  which 
indicates  that  the  fault  occurred  long  enough 
ago  for  erosion  to  have  completely  leveled 


it  ( Fig.  H ) .  However,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  movement  took  place  millions  or 
only  several  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Studies  of  the  Belair  fault  will  establish 
when,  and,  perhaps,  why  this  fault  took 
place,  information  which  will  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  geological  history  of  the  state. 
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efore  the  discovery  at  Belair,  the 
youngest  faults  in  the  metamorphic 
rock  of  the  southeastern  U.S.  were 
thought  to  be  1  80  to  230  million  years  old. 
These  faults  are  found  at  the  surface  in  North 
Carolina.  In  Georgia,  they  are  found  buried 
under  the  Coastal  Plains  sediments  south  of 
Augusta.  The  discovery  of  the  Belair  fault 
tells  us  there  are  faults  at  least  as  young  as 
70  million  years  and  possibly  much  younger. 

Since  man  lives  on  the  earth's  geologic 
structures,  and  since  the  occurrence  of  natural 
resources  is  determined  by  geology,  our 
interest  in  the  fault  goes  beyond  the  academic. 
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Photo  by  Dr.  Bruce  O'Connor 

This  is  a  view  south  along  the  top  of  the  fault.  The  dark 
layer  just  above  the  hammer  is  the  fault  line. 


The  Belair  fault  may  be  60  or  70  million 
years  old  and  be  part  of  a  fault  system  which  no1 
is  inactive.  This  would  make  it  about  as 
safe  as  a  fault  can  be. 

But  until  the  current  studies  are  completed, 
we  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  much  younger 
(i.e.  only  a  few  thousand  years  old ) ,  and 
related  to  still  active  faults. 

*m    ndeed,  we  know  that  tremors  do  occur 
Ml    north  o{  this  urea.  Last  August,  an 
m    earthquake  of  approximately  4.5 
magnitude  occurred  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Savannah  River  northeast  of  Lincolnton. 
Lincoln  County.  And  there  has  been  quite  < 
long  history  of  earthquakes  in  the  area — most 
them  too  small  to  be  felt,  but  some  of  them 
rather  large.  In  fact,  the  largest  earthquake  in 
Georgia  occurred  in  1875,  somewhere 
west  of  Lincolnton. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  great  majority  of 
these  earthquakes  occurred  well  north  of  Bel;, 
and  Augusta,  mostly  north  of  the  Clark 
Hill  dam.  However,  until  we  know  more  aboi 
the  Belair  fault,  until  we  know  more 
about  the  earthquake  activity  of  the  entire 
region,  we  had  best  play  it  safe  and  design  c 
buildings  with  this  possibility  in  mind. 


Dr.  Bruce  J.  O'Connor  is  a  geologist  with  the  Earth  and  Wate 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  His  curren 
duties  involve  the  examination  of  soils  and  rock  outcrops  fo 
the  preparation  of  geological  maps  and  reports.  He  discovere 
the  Belair  fault  during  a  field  investigation. 
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Faults  are  fractures  in  the  earth  where  great 

masses  of  rocks  and  their  mantle  of  soil   have 

moved  past  one  another  in  response  to  forces 

deep  in  the  earth.  Faults  do  not  always  produce 

.    earthquakes:  when  the  rock  masses  creep  very 

■ 

slowly  past  one  another,  no  earthquake  occurs; 
but  when  they  slip  very  rapidly,  an  "earth- 
quake" results.  The  severity  of  this  tremor  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  rock  masses,  how  fast 
they  slip,  and  how  far  they  move  past  one 
another.  Whether  the  tremor  does  any  damage 
to  buildings  depends  on  how  close  it  occurs  to 
populated  areas,  the  type  of  construction,  and 
the  type  of  ground  underneath. 

Seismologists  (scientists  who  study  earth- 
quakes) classify  earthquakes  according  to  their 
magnitude.  A  commonly  used  measure  is  the 
Richter  scale,  which,  in  general,  ranges  from  0 
to  9  (that  is,  barely  recordable  to  major  earth- 
quake). 

Both  faults  and  earthquakes  have  much  to  do 
*f  ■  with  the  types  of  rock  involved.  To  understand 
either,  we  must  first  understand  a  little  about 
the  three  major  categories  of  rock. 
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The  background   photo  on  this   page   is  of  a   piece  of 
granite  about  5  inches  in  height. 

Photos  by  Bob  Busby 
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This  is  a  quartz  pebble  conglomerate,  a  sedimentary  Rock.  This  section  is  about  4.5  inches  wide. 


SEDIMENTARY  rocks  are  a  blend  of  fragments 
of  pre-existing  rocks  broken  up  by  erosion. 
These  rock  particles  are  deposited  as  sediment 
in  stream  beds  and  lake  beds,  and  on  the  ocean 
floor.  When  this  sediment  is  buried  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  it  is  compacted  by  the  weight  of  the 
overlying  sediments.  It  also  may  become  ce- 
mented by  mineral  matter  left  by  water  perco- 
lating through  pores  between  the  sediment 
particles. 

In  this  way  all  sediments  can  be  turned  into 
rocks:  gravels  into  conglomerates,  sands  into 
sandstone,  clay  into  claystone  and  shale,  and 
silt    into    siltstone.    The    rocks    of    the    Georgia 

jstal  f     ;n  are  sediments  composed  predomi- 
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nantly  of  sandstone,   siltstone,   kaolin   (a    pur 
variety  of  claystone)  and  some  conglomerate. 

The  sand  and  gravel  sediments  at  Belair  ar 
known  as  the  Tuscaloosa  Formation.  A  "forme 
tion"  is  a  group  of  rocks  which  has  a  distinctly 
set  of  characteristics  that  distinguished  it  fro): 
other  groups.  The  Tuscaloosa  shows  stratifia 
tion,  a  feature  common  to  this  type  of  deposi 
That  is,  the  sediments  are  layered  or  stratifie 
and  these  layers  are  stacked  in  the  order  the 
were  deposited— the  oldest  on  the  bottom  am 
the  youngest  at  the  top.  Normally  these  stral 
are  deposited  horizontally;  it  is  only  throuc 
sliding,  faulting,  or  folding  that  the  layers  a 
tilted. 
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IGNEOUS  rocks  are  formed  by  the  solidifi- 
cation of  molten  rock  called  "magma."  (When 
magma  erupts  on  to  the  surface  at  a  volcano  it  is 
called  "lava.")  In  Georgia,  this  magma  cooled 
slowly  and  crystallized  into  coarse-grained 
rocks.  Such  rocks  generally  are  massive  and 
unlayered. 

They  may  be  called  "granite,"  but  a  wide 
variety  of  names  is  used  for  scientific  identifica- 
tion. There  are  no  granitic  igneous  rocks  at 
Belair,  but  they  become  abundant  to  the  north. 
They  are  particularly  well  exposed  around  Ap- 
pling and  are  extensively  quarried  at  Elberton. 


1$ 


The  background  photo  is  of  a  quartz  and  feldspar  peg- 
matite, a  coarse-grained  granite.  The  section  repro- 
duced here  is  about  3  inches  in  height. 


METAMORPHIC  rocks  are  formed  from  all 
other  types  of  rocks  by  the  combined  effects  of 
heat  and  pressure  when  the  rocks  become 
buried  thousands  of  feet.  There  the  great 
weight  of  the  overlying  rock  and  the  tremen- 
dous heat  (the  earth's  temperature  rises  one  de- 
gree Fahrenheit  for  every  100  feet  in  depth) 
force  the  minerals  to  recrystallize  into  new  ones. 
This  process  is  much  like  the  blacksmith  working 
an  iron  bar  on  the  forge. 

Shale  and  claystone  recrystallize  into  phyl- 
lite  and  schist,  sandstones  and  granites  into 
gneisses,  limestone  into  marble,  and  lava  into 
amphibolite.  These  rocks  typically  show  a  swirl- 
ing or  twisted  appearance  from  the  folding  and 
crumpling  of  the  original  strata.  The  metamor- 
phic  rocks  at  Belair  are  fine-grained  phyllite, 
resembling  a  lustrous  shale.  They  originally 
were  fine-grained  ash  spewed  out  by  volcanoes. 
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This  is  a  quartz  mica  schist,  a  metamorphosed  pebbl 
shale  that  perhaps  once  resembled  the  material  in  th 
photograph  on   p.  20.  The  original  section   is  about 
inches  wide. 
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)riving  home  from  work  one  afternoon,  you 
:  denly  find  yourself  engulfed  in  the  noxious 
\  aust  of  some  guy's  15-year  old  clunker. 
:l>  %$&*!"  you  mutter  to  yourself  as  you  pull 
1  to  pass.  Gulping  desperately  for  a  bit  of  fresh 
'.  you  scarcely  notice  that  the  air  you  fran- 
kly inhale  is  heavily  laden  with  pollution 
»  a  a  nearby  industrial  plant. 
J  )nly  a  very  few  of  the  common  industrial  air 
1  utants  can  be  detected  by  the  human  sense  of 
<  11.  Some  of  the  worst  are  impossible  to  detect 

iout  sensitive  equipment. 

dl  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  smoke  and  haze 

:h  lately  have  become  common.  Familiarity 
5  bred  the  proverbial  contempt  for  the  indus- 
3  smokestack  and  the  acrid  plume  belching 
1  h  to  mottle  the  landscape  and  haze  the  once- 
i '  sky. 

\  /hile  the  goods  and  services  provided  by  the 
t  on's  industries  are  vital  to  our  economy,  a 


natural  resource  more  precious  than  all  the 
world's  gold  is  being  fouled  to  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  noxious  poison.  The  very  air  we 
breathe  is  at  stake. 

Take  a  close  look  at  a  large  public  building 
the  next  time  you  have  a  chance.  The  surface 
dirt  is  bad  enough,  but  what  you  don't  see  is  far 
worse.  A  common  pollutant,  sulfur  dioxide, 
combines  with  water  to  form  sulfuric  acid.  It  is 
eating  away  at  brick,  stone,  steel  and  yes  .  .  . 
your  lungs. 

Other  agents,  while  harmless  initially,  become 
dangerous  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  "Photo- 
chemical smog"  is  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  chemicals  in  reactions  triggered  by  sun- 
light. 

Industry  should  not  bear  the  entire  blame,  for 
oil-burning  furnaces,  trash  incinerators,  open 
burning  of  leaves  and  brush,  and  the  ever-present 
automobile  all  share  the  responsibility. 
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Classroom  instruction  begins  the  first  phase  of  a 
two-part  certification  program.  Here  the  students 
are  taught  the  basics  of  air  pollution  and  are 
given  the  elements  of  smoke  reading. 


Experts  say  the  internal  combustion  engine 
chugs  out  about  70  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
we  breathe  each  day. 

The  other  30  percent  comes  from  other  forms 
of  combustion  and  from  dusts  and  chemicals 
created  by  manufacturing  and  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Pollution  crises  like  the  "killer"  smog  that 
struck  London  in  1952 — killing  3,000 — may  be 
commonplace  in  the  not-too-distant  future  un- 
less something  is  done.  We  have  become  familiar 
with  "smog  alerts"  in  our  major  cities,  and  en- 
vironmental officials  are  trying  to  make  these 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  sounds  like  a  nightmare  from  the  depths 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  imagination,  but  it  is  hap- 
pening right  now,  right  where  you  live:  run  your 
finger  across  the  finish  of  that  shiny  new  car 
(notice  the  soot?),  take  a  look  at  the  wood  trim 
around  your  windows,  or  sample  the  oily  deposit 
on  the  glass. 

Fortunately,  the  rapid  advance  of  industrial 
technology — which  created  the  mess  in  the  first 
place — has  given  us  the  means  to  cope  with  and 
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cure  this  pollution.  Since  there  are  remedie 
stiff  federal  and  state  regulations  based  on  the: 
possible  remedies  have  made  it  possible  for  vi 
lators  to  be  prosecuted  for  their  negligence. 

Regulations  impose  fines  and  exact  punis 
ment  for  repeated  offenders  and  curb  violatoi 
from  the  worst  of  the  industrial  pollutors  to  t] 
driver  of  that  15-year-old  clunker.  New  plar 
must  be  constructed  in  line  with  rigid  standar 
and  old  plants  must  be  brought  up  to  standarc 

Cleaning  up  our  air  is  expensive.  Estimai 
for  industrial  cleanup  alone  run  as  high  as  $■ 
billion  over  the  next  three  years.  .  .  probabl} 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  healthier  environmt 
when  you  consider  the  economic  cost  from  p 
luted  air  (not  counting  health  problems)  is  e; 
mated  to  be  over  $12  billion  a  year. 

The  Air  Quality  Control  Section  of  the  Er  j 
ronmental   Protection   Division   is   working 
close  cooperation  with  the  federal  Environm 
tal  Protection  Agency  to  get  the  air  we  brea 
back  in  healthy  shape. 

In  1967,  the  Georgia  legislature  passed  i  i 
law  an  act  which  set  up  the  Air  Quality  Con 
branch  of  the  State  Health  Department. 

The    Health    Department    since    has    b 
merged   into   the   Department   of  Human 
sources  and  the  Air  Quality  Control  Bra 
subsequently  came  under  the   Departmeni 
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lie  smoke  generator.  .  .this  is  the  heart  of  the 
i  noke  school  course.  Relatively  simple,  the  device 
j  ;es  a  gasoline  engine  to  produce  black  smoke 
I  om  fuel  oil  dripped  into  its  hot  exhaust.  The 
;  noke  is  propelled  up  the  flue  by  an  electrically 
I  Dwered  blower.  White  smoke  is  produced  inside 
e  metal  box  (top  center),  when  xyline  is  burned 
i   a  tray. 


Notice  the  two  pipe-like  extensions  on  either  side 
of  the  flue.  On  one  side  is  a  light  source,  on  the 
other  a  photoelectric  cell.  Light  passing  through 
the  smoke  column  strikes  the  photoelectric  cell 
with  varying  intensity,  depending  on  the  density 
of  the  smoke. 


i  tural  Resources'  Environmental  Protection 
]i/ision.  Based  on  that  1967  law,  and  subse- 
ijtent  legislation,  the  Air  Quality  Control  Sec- 


i  has  the  "teeth"  to  make  its  regulations  stick. 


e  !n  close  cooperation  with  the  federal  gov- 
M  ment.  Air  Quality  Control  began  conduct- 
;s£  federally  approved  "smoke  schools"'  to  train 
!  mrtment  personnel,  federal  employees,  and 
( ustry  associates  in  the  techniques  of  smoke 
'■  isity  determination. 

a:  The  "smoke  schools"  began  in    1972  as  a 

E  jit  of  stiff  legislation  imposing  fines  on  vio- 

n  >rs  of  air  pollution  standards.  Enforcement 

4isonnel  had  to  be  able  to  visually  determine 

pother  an  industrial  plant  was  in  compliance 

It  the  new  regulations. 


a  special  classroom/laboratory  course  has 
i  n  developed  to  train  those  needing  the  knowl- 
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edge.  The  course  is  offered  free  to  anyone 
interested. 

By  federal  regulation,  field  engineers  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  who  evaluate 
industrial  and  other  pollution  must  be  re-certi- 
fied every  six-months,  but  under  DNR  policy 
they  are  re-certified  every  four  months. 

The  classroom  training  includes  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  the  reasons  for  and  sources  of 
air  pollution.  Students  are  trained  in  visual 
smoke  density  evaluation  and  must  pass  a  rigor- 
ous test  of  their  abilities  in  a  laboratory  situation 
which  simulates  conditions  they'll  meet  in  the 
field. 

The  accompanying  pictures  explain  in  greater 
detail  exactly  what  is  involved  in  a  "smoke 
school."  Since  we  all  live  in  a  closed  system,  we 
must  live  with  what  we  have.  DNR  is  making 
sure  we  have  capable  people  looking  out  for  the 
air  we  breathe. 
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The  testing  technician  records  the  density  read 
through  the  metering  system  (top  right).  The 
valves  over  his  head  are  used  to  control  the  flow 
of  fuel  oil  or  xyline  and  thereby  increase  or  de- 
crease the  density  of  the  smoke  column  to  the 
desired  level. 


When  the  meter  is  steady  enough  to  give  an  ac- 
curate reading,  the  signal  is  given  to  the  students 
to  "Mark,"  or  read  the  intensity  visually. 


When  test  time  rolls  around  they're  on  their  own. 
Students  are  cautioned  against  continually  ob- 
serving the  column,  since  many  of  the  densities 
are  of  such  gradual  increase  or  decrease  they 
can  easily  be   misread. 


Students  here  are  "reading  smoke."  Before  thr 
test,  they're  shown  several  comparison  smoki 
levels. 
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C     Smiles  indicate  those  happy  students  who   ha' t 
passed    this   "acid    test"   of   their   smoke    readii 
ability. 
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915  GEORGIA  IDE  TABLES 

This  Tide  Table  for  1975  is  furnished  to  you  compliments  of  OUTDOORS  IN 
GEORGIA  for  your  use  in  coastal  fishing  and  hunting. 

Fold  it  and  put  it  in  your  tackle  box,  hunting  coat,  or  wherever  it  will  always  be 
andy,  for  use  all  year  long. 

To  keep  up-to-date  on  everything  about  outdoor  recreation  in  Georgia,  keep  up  your 
UTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA  subscription.  For  new  subscriptions,  send  $3.00  for  a  year, 
5.00  for  two  years  or  $6.00  for  three  years  to  OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA,  270  Wash- 
gton  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334.  For  renewals,  please  furnish  the  address  label 
om  your  latest  issue. 

S.  Please  remember  .  .  .  be  a  good  sportsman.  Obey  all  regulations,  and  don't  litter! 


Times  given  are  Eastern  Standard— adjust  for  Daylight  Saving  by  adding  one  hour. 

Calculations  are  for  Savannah  River  Entrance.  Corrections  for  other  locations  can  be  made  by 
:  ing  the  accompanying  tidal  difference  data.  Merely  add  or  subtract  the  correction  as  indicated 
:r  the  specific  location. 


DIFFERENCES 

DIFFERENCES 

Time 

Time 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Water 

Water 

Water 

Water 

GEORGIA 

Hrs./Min 

Hrs./Min. 

Doboy  and  Altamaha 

Hrs./Min 

Hrs./Min 

Savannah  River 

Sounds 

/  see  Light 

-0  08 

-0  15 

Blackbeard  Cr.,  Blackbeard  1. 

.    +021 

+  0  44 

:  -t  Went  worth 

+  0  33 

+  0  41 

Sapelo  Island 

0  00 

+  0  02 

Darien,  Darien  River       .     .     . 

.    +1  10 

+  1  12 

Wolf  Island 

+  0  06 

+  0  35 

Champney  1.,  S.  Altamaha  R. 

.    +1-12 

+  2  30 

Tybee  Creek  and 

Wassaw  Sound 

St.  Simons  Sound 

'  jee  Creek  entrance     .     .     . 

-0  07 

+  0  02 

St.  Simons  Sound  bar      .     .     . 

.    +0  01 

-0  05 

)  jnderbolt 

+  0  34 

+  0  09 

St.  Simons  Light 

+  0  24 

+  0  28 

1    of  Hope,  Skidaway  River 

+  0  52 

+  0  25 

Troup  Cr.  entr.,  Mackay  R. 

.    +0  54 

+  0  49 

Brunswick,  East  River     .     .     . 

.    +0  55 

+  0  40 

Ossabaw  Sound 

)  j  Island 

+  0  06 

+  0  07 

St.  Andrew  Sound 

>  t  McAllister,  Ogeechee  River 

+  0  50 

+  1  13 

Jekyll  Point 

+  0  28 

+  0  28 

3  ie  Patch  Creek  entrance    . 

+  0  57 

+  0  40 

Jointer  Island,  Jointer  Creek 

.    +1  02 

+  0  49 

Dover  Blu:,  Dover  Creek 

.    +0  57 

+  0  49 

St.  Catherines  and 

Cumberland  Wh.,  Cumb.  R.    . 

.    +0  40 

+  0  42 

Sapelo  Sounds 

f<  Iburg  Creek  entrance    .     . 

+  0  25 

+  0  20 

Cumberland  Sound 

fl  :enny  Club,  Kilkenny  Creek 

+  031 

+  0  13 

St.  Marys  Entr.,  north  jetty 

.    +0  15 

+  0  15 

'•)   bury,  Medway  River     .     . 

+  0  56 

+  0  42 

Crooked  River  entrance 

.    +1  23 

4  112 

Ic  :kbeard  Island       .     .     . 

+  0  20 

+  0  19 

Harritts  Bluff,  Crooked  River 

.    +2  09 

+  2  12 

lUd  R.,  at  Old  Teakettle  Cr. 

+  0  47 

+  0  43 

St.  Marys,  St.  Marys  River 

.    +1  21 

+  1   13 
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JANUARY,  1975 


FEBRUARY,  1975 


High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Wed. 

10:15 

8.0 

10:48 

7:2 

4:13 

4:43 

2Thu. 

11:09 

7.6 

11:46 

7.1 

5:06 

5:35 

3  Fri. 

— 

— 

12:04 

7.2 

6:02 

6:29 

4  Sat. 

12:46 

7.0 

1:03 

6.7 

7:03 

7:27 

5  Sun. 

1:49 

6.9 

2:01 

6.4 

8:08 

8:28 

6  Mon. 

2:53 

6.9 

3:03 

6.1 

9:13 

9:30 

7Tue. 

3:59 

6.9 

4:10 

5.9 

10:13 

10:25 

8  Wed. 

5:02 

7.0 

5:13 

60 

11:09 

11:18 

9Thu. 

5:58 

7.1 

6:04 

6.1 

— 

12:00 

10  Fri. 

6:45 

7.2 

6:51 

6.2 

12:09 

12:49 

1  1  Sat. 

7:27 

7.2 

7:32 

6.3 

12:57 

1:36 

12  Sun. 

8:04 

7.2 

8:09 

6.3 

1:41 

2:18 

13  Mon. 

8:38 

7.1 

8:44 

6.3 

2:23 

2:58 

14Tue. 

9:12 

6.9 

9:19 

6.3 

3:02 

3:34 

15  Wed. 

9:44 

67 

9:55 

6.2 

3:40 

4:11 

16Thu. 

10:18 

65 

10:33 

6.2 

4:16 

4:47 

17  Fri. 

10:53 

6  2 

11:14 

6.2 

4:56 

5:25 

18  Sat. 

11:32 

6.0 

11:57 

6.2 

5:36 

6:05 

19  Sun. 

— 

— 

12:14 

5.8 

6:23 

6:51 

20  Mon. 

12:46 

6.2 

1:05 

5.6 

7:15 

7:43 

21  Tue. 

1:40 

6.3 

1:57 

5.5 

8:17 

8:42 

22  Wed. 

2:37 

6.4 

3:00 

5.5 

9:19 

9:40 

23  Thu. 

3:43 

6.6 

4:05 

5.7 

10:20 

10:38 

24  Fri. 

4:47 

7.0 

5:10 

60 

11:16 

11:33 

25  Sat. 

5:47 

7  5 

6:11 

6.5 

— 

12:12 

26  Sun. 

6:40 

79 

7:06 

70 

12:27 

1:05 

27  Mon. 

7:32 

8.2 

7:57 

7.3 

1:22 

1:57 

28  Tue. 

8:20 

8.3 

8:47 

7.6 

2:15 

2:46 

29  Wed. 

9:09 

8.2 

9:37 

7.7 

3:07 

3:34 

30  Thu. 

9:58 

7.9 

10:32 

76 

3:58 

4:23 

31  Fri. 

10:50 

7  5 

11:25 

7.4 

4:50 

5:11 

Moon  Phases 

Last  Qtr. 

4th,  New 

Moon  12th,  1st  Qtr 

20th,  Full  Moon 

27th 

High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Sat. 

11:44 

7.0 

— 

— 

5:43 

6:02 

2  Sun. 

12:23 

7.1 

12:38 

6.5 

6:42 

6:58 

3  Mon. 

1:24 

6.8 

1:36 

6.0 

7:43 

8:01 

4  Tue. 

2:25 

6.6 

2:37 

5.7 

8:48 

9:03 

5  Wed. 

3:34 

6.4 

3:43 

5.5 

9:48 

10:02 

6  Thu. 

4:39 

6.4 

4:49 

5.6 

10:46 

10.57 

7  Fri. 

5:39 

6.6 

5:47 

5.8 

11:39 

11:48 

8  Sat. 

6:26 

6.7 

6:32 

6.0 

— 

12:25 

9  Sun. 

7:07 

6.8 

7:11 

6.2 

12:35 

1:09 

10  Mon. 

7:44 

6.9 

7:46 

6.4 

1:20 

1:51 

1 1  Tue. 

8:15 

69 

8:20 

6.5 

2:00 

2:29 

12  Wed. 

8:44 

6.8 

8:53 

6.6 

2:39 

3:05 

13  Thu. 

9:15 

6.6 

9:25 

6.6 

3:15 

3:39 

14  Fri. 

9:45 

6.4 

10:00 

6.6 

3:50 

4:13 

15  Sat. 

10:19 

6.3 

10:39 

6.6 

4:26 

4:48 

16  Sun. 

10:55 

6.1 

11:21 

6.5 

5:04 

5:24 

17  Mon. 

11:36 

5.9 

— 

— 

5:46 

6:07 

18  Tue. 

12:07 

6.5 

12:26 

5.7 

6:36 

6:59 

19  Wed. 

1:03 

6.5 

1:21 

5.6 

7:37 

8:03 

20  Thu. 

2:03 

6.5 

2:26 

5.6 

8:45 

9:09 

21  Fri. 

3:09 

6.6 

3:37 

5.8 

9:51 

10:13 

22  Sat. 

4:18 

7.0 

4:50 

6.2 

10:52 

11:13 

23  Sun. 

5:23 

7.4 

5:55 

6.8 

11:47 

— 

24  Mon. 

6:22 

7.8 

6:50 

7.4 

12:10 

12:41 

25  Tue. 

7:15 

8.1 

7:41 

7.9 

1:05 

1:33 

26  Wed. 

8:03 

8.3 

8:30 

8.2 

1:59 

2:23 

27  Thu. 

8:51 

8.1 

9:21 

8.2 

2:51 

3:12 

28  Fri. 

9:39 

7.8 

10:11 

8.0 

3:42 

3:59 

Moon  Phases: 

Last  Qtr.  3rd,  New  Moon  1 1  th,  1  st  Qtr.  1 9th,  Full  Moon  26th 
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High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Sat. 

10:29 

7.4 

11:03 

7  7 

4:32 

4:47 

2  Sun. 

11:20 

69 

11:57 

7.3 

5:22 

5:36 

3  Mon. 

— 

— 

12:13 

6.4 

6:17 

6:29 

4  Tue. 

12:55 

68 

1:11 

5  9 

7:16 

7:32 

5  Wed. 

1:57 

6  4 

2:09 

5.6 

8:18 

8:35 

6  Thu. 

3:03 

6  2 

3:16 

55 

9:21 

9:37 

7  Fri. 

4:09 

6  2 

4:21 

5.6 

10:17 

10:34 

8  Sat. 

5:09 

6  3 

5:18 

5.8 

11:07 

11:23 

9  Sun. 

5:58 

65 

6:06 

6.2 

11:55 

— 

10  Mon. 

6:37 

6  6 

6:45 

6  5 

12:11 

12:37 

1 1  Tue. 

7:14 

6  7 

7:20 

6  7 

12:54 

1:17 

12  Wed. 

7:46 

68 

7:52 

6.9 

1:34 

1:56 

13  Thu. 

8:15 

67 

8:24 

7.1 

2:13 

2:32 

14  Fri. 

8:44 

66 

8:56 

7  1 

2:50 

3:07 

15  Sat. 

9:15 

6  5 

9:29 

7  1 

3:25 

3:42 

16  Sun. 

9:47 

A3 

10:06 

7  1 

4:01 

4:15 

17  Mon. 

10:24 

6  2 

10:51 

7.0 

4:38 

4:51 

18  Tue. 

11:09 

6  0 

11:39 

69 

5:20 

5:36 

19  Wed. 

11:59 

5.9 

— 

— 

6:10 

6:29 

20  Thu. 

12:34 

6  8 

12:58 

5  8 

7:10 

7:35 

21   Fri. 

1:35 

6  8 

2:06 

59 

8:17 

8:45 

22  Sat. 

2:43 

6.8 

3:20 

6  2 

9:25 

9:53 

23  Sun. 

3:53 

7  0 

4:31 

6  7 

10:27 

10:54 

24  Mon. 

5:02 

7.4 

5:37 

7  4 

11:23 

11:53 

25  Tue. 

6:00 

7  7 

6:33 

8  0 

— 

12:16 

26  Wed. 

6:53 

8  0 

7:23 

8  4 

12:48 

1:09 

27  Thu. 

7:44 

8.1 

8:11 

8  7 

1:41 

1:58 

21    Fri. 

8:30 

8  o 

9:00 

8  6 

2:33 

2:48 

29  Sat. 

9:18 

7  7 

9:48 

8  3 

3:23 

3:34 

30  Sun. 

10:05 

7  ? 

10:39 

7  9 

4:11 

4:21 

31  Mon. 

10:56 

!■  8 

11:32 

7  .1 

5:01 

5:09 

Moon  Phases 

Last  Qtr. 

4th,  New 

Moon  12th,  1st  Q'r 

20th,  F 

j|l  Moon 

27th 

Day 

1  Tue. 

2  Wed. 

3  Thu. 

4  Fri. 

5  Sat. 

6  Sun. 

7  Mon. 

8  Tue. 

9  Wed. 
lOThu. 

11  Fri. 

12  Sat. 

13  Sun. 

14  Mon. 

15  Tue. 

16  Wed. 

17  Thu. 

18  Fri. 

19  Sat. 

20  Sun. 

21  Mon. 

22  Tue. 

23  Wed. 

24  Thu. 

25  Fri. 

26  Sat. 

27  Sun. 

28  Mon. 

29  Tue. 

30  Wed. 


A.M. 

11:48 

12:25 

1:21 

2:24 

3:26 

4:25 

5:15 

6:01 

6:38 

7:12 

7:45 

8:17 

8:49 

9:23 

10:03 

10:50 

11:45 

12:17 

1:18 

2:22 

3:30 

4:38 

5:37 

6:32 

7:22 

8:09 

8:55 

9:43 

10:32 

11:20 


APRIL,  1975 

High  Water 
Ht.         P.M. 


6.3 
6.9 
6,4 
6.2 
60 
6  1 
6.2 
6.4 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
66 
65 
6  4 

6.3 

6  2 
6.1 

7.1 

7  0 
70 
70 
7  ? 
7  4 
7  6 
7  7 
7  6 
7  3 
70 
6  6 
6  3 


12:42 

1:39 

2:42 
3:43 
4:39 

5:31 

6:11 
6:48 
7:22 
7:55 
8:29 
9:05 
9:45 
10:27 
11:19 

12:47 
1:55 
3:04 
4:15 
5:19 
6:14 
7:06 
7:54 

8:40 

9:26 

10:14 

11:03 

11:54 


Ht. 

6.0 

57 
5.7 
5.8 
6  1 

6  4 
6.8 
7.1 
7.3 
7.5 
7.6 
7.6 
7.5 

7  4 
7.3 

6  1 
6.3 

6  7 

7  2 
7.8 
8.3 

8  6 
8.8 
8  6 
8  3 
7.8 
7  3 
6  9 


Low  Water 
A.M.  P.M. 


5:51 
6:47 
7:46 

8:48 

9:40 

10:30 

11:17 

12:24 
1:04 
1:45 

2:24 

3:01 

3:39 

4:19 

5:03 

5:51 

6:51 

7:56 

9:02 

10:02 

10:58 

11:52 

12:30 

1:23 

2:14 

3:04 

3:51 

4:37 

5:26 


6:02 

6:57 

8:02 

9:04 

10:01 

10:52 

11:39 

12:00 

12:40 

1:20 

1:57 

2:36 

3:10 

3:50 

4:29 

5:17 

6:10 

7:16 

8:28 

9:31 

10:38 

11:34 

12:43 
1:34 
2:23 
3:12 
3:58 
4:45 
5:32 


Moon  Phases: 

Lost  Qtr.  3rd,  New  Moon  11th,  1st  Qtr.  19th,  Full  Moon  25th 
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MAY,  1975 

High  Water 

Low  Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Thu. 

— 

— 

12:13 

6.0 

6:15 

6:26 

2  Fri. 

12:44 

6.5 

1:05 

5.9 

7:09 

7:23 

3  ;.at. 

1:37 

6.2 

2:00 

5.9 

8:05 

8:25 

4  Sun. 

2:32 

6.0 

2:57 

6.0 

8:58 

9:22 

5  Mon. 

3:27 

5.9 

3:51 

6.2 

9:47 

10:15 

6  Tue. 

4:22 

6.0 

4:44 

6.6 

10:36 

11:03 

7  Wed. 

5:10 

6.1 

5:29 

6.9 

11:18 

11:48 

8  Thu. 

5:55 

6.2 

6:11 

7.3 

— 

12:00 

9  Fri. 

6:34 

6.4 

6:48 

7.5 

12:32 

12:43 

10  Sat. 

7:11 

6.4 

7:28 

7.8 

1:16 

1:22 

11  Sun. 

7:48 

6.4 

8:03 

7.9 

1:58 

2:04 

12  Mon. 

8:24 

6.4 

8:43 

7.9 

2:40 

2:45 

13  Tue. 

9:04 

6.4 

9:26 

7.8 

3:20 

3:29 

14  Wed. 

9:49 

6.4 

10:14 

7.7 

4:03 

4:12 

15  Thu. 

10:40 

6.4 

11:04 

7.5 

4:48 

5:02 

16  Fri. 

11:38 

6.4 

— 

— 

5:39 

5:59 

17  Sat. 

12:02 

7.3 

12:39 

6.5 

6:34 

7:03 

18  Sun. 

1:00 

7.1 

1:43 

6.7 

7:37 

8:12 

19  Mon. 

2:03 

7.0 

2:52 

70 

8:39 

9:17 

20  Tue. 

3:08 

6.9 

3:58 

7.4 

9:38 

10:20 

21  Wed. 

4:13 

6.9 

5:00 

7.9 

10:34 

11:18 

22  Thu. 

5:15 

7.0 

5:58 

8.2 

11:27 

— 

23  Fri. 

6:11 

7.1 

6:48 

8.5 

12:12 

12:20 

24  Sat. 

7:02 

7.1 

7:37 

8.5 

1:05 

1:10 

25  Sun. 

7:50 

7.0 

8:21 

8.3 

1:56 

2:01 

26  Mon. 

8:35 

6.9 

9:07 

8.0 

2:45 

2:48 

27  Tue. 

9:21 

6.6 

9:49 

7.6 

3:30 

3:35 

28  Wed. 

10:06 

6.4 

10:35 

7.2 

4:16 

4:19 

29  Thu. 

10:53 

6.2 

11:20 

6.8 

4:58 

5:04 

30  Fri. 

11:41 

6.0 

— 

— 

5:44 

5:51 

31  Sat. 

12:05 

6.5 

12:29 

6.0 

6:30 

6:42 

Moon  Phases: 

JUNE,  1975 


High 

Water 

Low  Vv 

ater 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Sun. 

12:49 

6.2 

1:19 

6.0 

7:19 

7:39 

2  Mon. 

1:37 

6.0 

2:08 

6.1 

8:11 

8:37 

3  Tue. 

2:27 

5.8 

3:00 

6.3 

9:01 

9:32 

4  Wed. 

3:19 

5.8 

3:52 

6.6 

9:51 

10:23 

5  Thu. 

4:15 

5.8 

4:44 

6.9 

10:36 

11:13 

6  Fri. 

5:07 

5.9 

5:34 

7.2 

11:21 

— 

7  Sat. 

5:55 

6.0 

6:19 

7.6 

12:00 

12:05 

8  Sun. 

6:37 

6.2 

7:01 

7.8 

12:46 

12:51 

9  Mon. 

7:23 

6.4 

7:43 

8.0 

1:32 

1:38 

10  Tue. 

8:05 

6.5 

8:27 

8.1 

2:18 

2:24 

1 1  Wed. 

8:50 

6.6 

9:13 

8.1 

3:04 

3:11 

12  Thu. 

9:38 

6.6 

10:00 

7.9 

3:49 

4:00 

13  Fri. 

10:32 

6.7 

10:51 

7.7 

4:35 

4:51 

14  Sat. 

11:29 

6  8 

11:46 

7.4 

5:24 

5:46 

15  Sun. 

— 

— 

12:29 

6.9 

6:18 

6:49 

16  Mon. 

12:44 

7.1 

1:31 

7.0 

7:16 

7:54 

17  Tue. 

1:43 

6.8 

2:35 

7.2 

8:16 

9:00 

18  Wed. 

2:46 

6.6 

3:41 

7.4 

9:16 

10:01 

19  Thu. 

3:51 

6.5 

4:44 

7.7 

10:13 

11:00 

20  Fri. 

4:54 

6.5 

5:42 

7.9 

11:07 

11:55 

21  Sat. 

5:55 

6.5 

6:35 

8.0 

— 

12:00 

22  Sun. 

6:45 

6.6 

7:22 

8.1 

12:48 

12:51 

23  Mon. 

7:33 

6.6 

8:05 

7.9 

1:38 

1:42 

24  Tue. 

8:16 

6.6 

8:47 

7.7 

2:24 

2:28 

25  Wed. 

8:59 

6.5 

9:26 

7.4 

3:09 

3:10 

26  Thu. 

9:41 

6.4 

10:03 

7.1 

3:50 

3:54 

27  Fri. 

10:21 

6.3 

10:42 

6.8 

4:32 

4:35 

28  Sat. 

11:04 

6.2 

11:21 

6.5 

5:09 

5:17 

29  Sun. 

11:46 

6.2 

— 

— 

5:51 

6:02 

30  Mon. 

12:02 

6.2 

12:33 

6.2 

6:34 

6:52 

Last  Qtr.  3rd,  New  Moon  11th,  1st  Qtr.  18th,  Full  Moon  25th 


Moon  Phases: 

Last  Qtr.  1st,  New  Moon  9th,  1st  Qtr.  16th,  Full  Moon  23rd 


JULY,  1975 

High  Water 

Low  W 

ater 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Tue. 

12:47 

6.0 

1:19 

6.3 

7:21 

7:48 

2  Wed. 

1:32 

5.8 

2:10 

6.4 

8:12 

8:44 

3  Thu. 

2:23 

5.7 

3:03 

6.6 

9:03 

9:40 

4  Fri. 

3:20 

5.6 

3:59 

6.8 

9:54 

10:34 

5  Sat. 

4:17 

5.7 

4:54 

7.2 

10:44 

11:26 

6  Sun. 

5:16 

5.9 

5:48 

7.6 

11:34 

— 

7  Mon. 

6:11 

6.2 

6:37 

7.9 

12:16 

12:24 

8  Tue. 

6:59 

6.5 

7:25 

8.2 

1:07 

1:13 

9  Wed. 

7:48 

6.8 

8:10 

8.3 

1:55 

2:05 

OThu. 

8:36 

7.0 

8:58 

8.3 

2:44 

2:56 

1  Fri. 

9:26 

7.2 

9:45 

8.2 

3:30 

3:46 

2  Sat. 

10:19 

7.3 

10:37 

7.9 

4:16 

4:39 

3  Sun. 

11:17 

7.4 

11:30 

7.5 

5:06 

5:33 

4  Mon. 

— 

— 

12:15 

7.4 

5:57 

6:31 

5  Tue. 

12:26 

7.1 

1:14 

7.4 

6:52 

7:35 

6  Wed. 

1:24 

6.7 

2:17 

7.3 

7:53 

8:40 

7  Thu. 

2:25 

6.4 

3:22 

7.3 

8:53 

9:43 

8  Fri. 

3:30 

6.2 

4:30 

7.4 

9:53 

10:41 

9  Sat. 

4:38 

6.1 

5:29 

7.6 

10:49 

11:37 

'.  }  Sun. 

5:39 

6.2 

6:22 

7.7 

11:42 

_ 

:  1  Mon. 

6:30 

6.4 

7:07 

7.7 

12:29 

12:32 

'.  2  Tue. 

7:17 

6.5 

7:49 

7.7 

1:17 

1:22 

:  3  Wed. 

7:57 

6.6 

8:25 

7.6 

2:02 

2:08 

SI  Thu. 

8:34 

6.6 

8:59 

7.4 

2:43 

2:48 

^  )  Fri. 

9:12 

6.6 

9:31 

7.1 

3:21 

3:28 

'-  >  Sat. 

9:48 

6.6 

10:06 

6.9 

3:59 

4:06 

*  '  Sun. 

10:24 

6.6 

10:40 

6.6 

4:35 

4:43 

'<  i  Mon. 

11:04 

6.6 

11:17 

6.4 

5:12 

5:24 

2  'Tue. 

11:46 

6.6 

11:59 

6.2 

5:49 

6:07 

3  1  Wed. 

— 

— 

12:33 

6.6 

6:33 

6:59 

3    Thu. 

12:45 

6.0 

1:24 

6.6 

7:23 

7:57 

A  Don  Phase: 

Last  Qtr. 
Last  Qtr 

1st,  New 
31st 

Moon  9th 

1st  Qtr.  15th,  Fl 

II  Moon  23rd, 

AUGUST,  1975 


High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Fri. 

1:36 

5.8 

2:18 

6,7 

8:19 

9:00 

2  Sat. 

2:33 

5.8 

3:19 

6.9 

9:15 

9:59 

3  Sun. 

3:37 

5.8 

4:20 

7.3 

10:12 

10:54 

4  Mon. 

4:44 

6.1 

5:19 

7.7 

11:07 

11:47 

5  Tue. 

5:45 

6.5 

6:14 

8.1 

— 

12:00 

6  Wed. 

6:40 

7.0 

7:05 

8.4 

12:40 

12:54 

7  Thu. 

7:30 

7.5 

7:52 

8  6 

1:31 

1:47 

8  Fri. 

8:20 

7.8 

8:40 

8.6 

2:20 

2:39 

9  Sat. 

9:10 

8.1 

9:29 

8.4 

3:08 

3:31 

10  Sun. 

10:03 

8.1 

10:19 

8.1 

3:55 

4:23 

11  Mon. 

10:58 

8.0 

11:12 

7  6 

4:43 

5:16 

12  Tue. 

11:54 

7.8 

— 

— 

5:33 

6:12 

13  Wed. 

12:05 

7.2 

12:55 

7.6 

6:28 

7:14 

14  Thu. 

1:05 

6.7 

1:58 

7.4 

7:27 

8:19 

15  Fri. 

2:05 

6.3 

3:03 

7.3 

8:33 

9:24 

16  Sat. 

3:13 

6.1 

4:10 

7.3 

9:33 

10:22 

17  Sun. 

4:21 

6.1 

5:11 

7.4 

10:33 

11:15 

18  Mon. 

5:23 

6.3 

6:03 

7  5 

11:24 

— 

19  Tue. 

6:14 

66 

6:48 

7.6 

12:06 

12:14 

20  Wed. 

6:56 

6.8 

7:24 

7  6 

12:51 

1:01 

21  Thu. 

7:33 

7  0 

8:00 

7.6 

1:33 

1:43 

22  Fri. 

8:08 

7.1 

8:31 

7  5 

2:13 

2:23 

23  Sat. 

8:42 

7,2 

9:01 

7.3 

2:49 

3:01 

24  Sun. 

9:15 

7.2 

9:31 

7.1 

3:25 

3:36 

25  Mon. 

9:49 

7.1 

10:03 

6  8 

4:00 

4:13 

26  Tue. 

10:26 

7.1 

10:38 

6  6 

4:34 

4:51 

27  Wed. 

11:06 

7.0 

11:20 

6.4 

5:11 

5:30 

28  Thu. 

11:53 

7  0 

— 

— 

5:49 

6:18 

29  Fri. 

12:05 

6.2 

12:44 

7  0 

6:39 

7:16 

30  Sat. 

12:54 

6  1 

1:40 

7  0 

7:37 

8:21 

31  Sun. 

1:58 

6  1 

2:44 

7  2 

8:43 

9:27 

Moon  Phases 

New  Moon  7th,  1st  Qtr.  14th,  Full  Moon  21st,  Lost  Qtr.  29th 


>i  ary  1975 


y 


SEPTEMBER,  1975 


OCTOBER,  1975 


High  Water 

Low  Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Mon. 

3:07 

6.2 

3:49 

7.5 

9:45 

10:26 

2Tue. 

4:17 

6.6 

4:54 

7.9 

10:44 

11:21 

3  Wed. 

5:23 

7.1 

5:52 

8.3 

11:40 

— 

4  Thu. 

6:20 

7.8 

6:45 

8.7 

12:14 

12:35 

5  Fri. 

7:12 

8.3 

7:33 

8.9 

1:05 

1:29 

6  Sat. 

8:03 

8.7 

8:20 

8.8 

1:54 

2:22 

7  Sun. 

8:52 

8  9 

9:07 

8.6 

2:43 

3:13 

8  Mon. 

9:42 

8.8 

9:58 

8.2 

3:31 

4:04 

9Tue. 

10:35 

8.6 

10:51 

7.7 

4:20 

4:56 

10  Wed. 

11:32 

8.2 

11:44 

7.2 

5:09 

5:51 

11  Thu. 

— 

— 

12:31 

7.8 

6:03 

6:50 

12  Fri. 

12:44 

6.8 

1:35 

7.4 

7:03 

7:54 

13  Sat. 

1:45 

6.4 

2:40 

7.2 

8:08 

8:58 

14  Sun. 

2:53 

6.3 

3:45 

7.1 

9:13 

9:57 

15  Mon. 

3:59 

63 

4:49 

7.2 

10:12 

10:50 

16Tue. 

4:58 

6.5 

5:39 

7.3 

11:03 

11:36 

17  Wed. 

5:50 

6.9 

6:20 

7.5 

11:50 

— 

18  Thu. 

6:32 

7.2 

6:56 

7.5 

12:20 

12:35 

19  Fri. 

7:07 

7.4 

7:30 

7.6 

1:01 

1:17 

20  Sat. 

7:39 

7.6 

8:01 

7.5 

1:39 

1:55 

21  Sun. 

8:11 

7.7 

8:30 

7.3 

2:16 

2:33 

22  Mon. 

8:43 

7.7 

8:58 

7.2 

2:51 

3:10 

23  Tue. 

9:15 

7.7 

9:30 

7.0 

3:25 

3:46 

24  Wed. 

9:52 

7.6 

10:05 

6.8 

4:00 

4:23 

25  Thu. 

10:32 

7.5 

10:42 

6.6 

4:37 

5:01 

26  Fri. 

11:20 

7.4 

11:33 

6.4 

5:18 

5:47 

27  Sat. 

— 

— 

12:13 

7.3 

6:05 

6:43 

28  Sun. 

12:32 

6.3 

1:11 

73 

7:05 

7:51 

29  Mon. 

1:35 

6.4 

2:14 

7.4 

8:14 

8:57 

30  Tue. 

2:45 

6.6 

3:22 

76 

9:22 

9:59 

Moon  Phases: 

New  Moon  5th,  1st  Qtr.  12th,  Full  Moon  20th,  Last  Qtr.  28th 


High 

Water 

Low  Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Wed. 

3:56 

7.1 

4:28 

7.9 

10:25 

10:54 

2  Thu. 

5:03 

7.7 

5:27 

8.3 

11:21 

11:47 

3  Fri. 

6:01 

8.4 

6:22 

8:6 

— 

12:17 

4  Sat. 

6:53 

8.9 

7:12 

8.8 

12:38 

1:12 

5  Sun. 

7:44 

9.3 

8:00 

8.7 

1:30 

2:03 

6  Mon. 

8:32 

9.3 

8:48 

8.5 

2:19 

2:55 

7  Tue. 

9:21 

9.1 

9:37 

8.1 

3:07 

3:46 

8  Wed. 

10:14 

8.8 

10:27 

7.6 

3:56 

4:37 

9  Thu. 

11:09 

8.3 

11:22 

7.1 

4:45 

5:28 

10  Fri. 

— 

— 

12:05 

7.8 

5:38 

6:24 

1 1  Sat. 

12:21 

6.7 

1:06 

7.4 

6:36 

7:24 

12  Sun. 

1:22 

6.4 

2:08 

7.1 

7:40 

8:27 

13  Mon. 

2:24 

6.3 

3:11 

6.9 

8:43 

9:25 

14  Tue. 

3:25 

6.4 

4:09 

6.9 

9:43 

10:16 

15  Wed. 

4:25 

6.7 

5:02 

7.0 

10:34 

11:02 

16Thu. 

5:15 

7.0 

5:43 

7.1 

11:23 

11:43 

17  Fri. 

5:58 

7.3 

6:22 

7.2 

— 

12:06 

18  Sat. 

6:35 

7.6 

6:57 

7.3 

12:25 

12:48 

19  Sun. 

7:09 

7.8 

7:29 

7.3 

1:04 

1:28 

20  Mon. 

7:41 

7.9 

8:00 

7.2 

1:41 

2:07 

21  Tue. 

8:14 

8.0 

8:30 

7.0 

2:18 

2:44 

22  Wed. 

8:49 

8.0 

9:03 

6.9 

2:54 

3:21 

23  Thu. 

9:25 

7.9 

9:40 

6.7 

3:31 

4:00 

24  Fri. 

10:07 

7.8 

10:23 

6.6 

4:09 

4:40 

25  Sat. 

10:54 

7.6 

11:14 

6.5 

4:53 

5:27 

26  Sun. 

11:49 

7.5 

— 

— 

5:44 

6:21 

27  Mon. 

12:13 

6.5 

12:47 

7.4 

6:44 

7:26 

28  Tue. 

1:19 

6.6 

1:50 

7.4 

7:54 

8:31 

29  Wed. 

2:27 

6.9 

2:55 

7.5 

9:03 

9:32 

30  Thu. 

3:38 

7.4 

4:01 

7.6 

10:04 

10:28 

31  Fri. 

4:44 

8.0 

5:04 

7.9 

11:03 

11:23 

Moon  Phases: 

New  Moon  5th,  1st  Qtr.  12tl 

,  Full  Moon 

20th, 

Last  Qtr. 

27th. 

NOVEMBER, 

1975 

High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Sat. 

5:42 

8.5 

6:00 

8.; 

_ 

12:00 

2  Sun. 

6:37 

90 

6:53 

8.2 

12:14 

12:53 

3  Mon. 

7:25 

9  2 

7:41 

8  2 

1:05 

1:45 

4  Tue. 

8:15 

9.2 

8:29 

8.0 

1:56 

2:37 

5  Wed. 

9:03 

90 

9:17 

7.7 

2:45 

3:27 

6  Thu. 

9:52 

8.6 

10:06 

7.3 

3:35 

4:16 

7  Fri. 

10:44 

8.0 

10:59 

6.9 

4:24 

5:06 

8  Sat. 

11:36 

7  5 

11:54 

6.6 

5:12 

5:57 

9  Sun. 

— 

— 

12:31 

7.1 

6:07 

6:50 

10  Mon. 

12:50 

6.3 

1:27 

6.8 

7:03 

7:46 

1 1  Tue. 

1:45 

63 

2:21 

65 

8:04 

8:41 

12  Wed. 

2:44 

6.3 

3:16 

6.4 

9:04 

9:35 

13  Thu. 

3:39 

6  5 

4:09 

6.4 

9:59 

10:21 

14  Fri. 

4:31 

6.8 

4:58 

6.5 

10:46 

11:05 

15  Sat. 

5:18 

7   1 

5:43 

66 

11:32 

11:47 

16  Sun. 

5:59 

7  4 

6:22 

6.7 

— 

12:16 

17  Mon. 

6.37 

76 

6:57 

6  8 

12:28 

12:59 

18  Tue. 

7:15 

7.8 

7:33 

68 

1:09 

1:41 

19  Wed. 

7:51 

79 

8:07 

6.7 

1:49 

2:21 

20  Thu. 

8:28 

8  0 

8:43 

67 
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6.7 
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Wildlife  Federation  Awards 

May 

73 

25 
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WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Educated  Deer  at  Berry  College 

October 

73 

15 

For  More  Quail 

January 

71 

19 

Game  Bird  of  the  Future 

October 

73 

9 

Log  Cabin  Bears 

February 

73 

14 

Trouble  with  Turkeys,  The 

November 

73 

6 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Cedar  Creek 

October 

74 

7 

Chickasawhatchee  WMA 

February 

74 

17 

Clark  Hill 

June 

74 

22 

Cohutta 

May 

74 

7 

Educated  Deer  at  Berry  College 

October 

73 

15 

Ocmulgee  Wildlife  Management  Area 

May 

73 

20 

Warwoman  Wildlife  Management  Area 

September 

73 

9 

Wildlife  Management  Areas 

October 

74 
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WILDLIFE  PROFILES 

Bass  (Smallmouth,  Coosa,  Spotted) 

September 

73 

13 

Bass,  Largemouth 

June 

73 

IS 

Black  Bear 

March 

74 

18 

Bream 

May 

73 

15 

Catfish 
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71 

12 

Cottontail  Rabbit 

February 

74 
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WILDLIFE  PROFILES 

Crappie 

March 

71 
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Deer,  Whitetail 

November 

73 

11 

Dove 

September 

73 

28 

Eastern  Bluebird 

May 

74 

12 

"Rough"  Fish 

August 

74 

13 

Ruffed  Grouse 

January 

74 
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Striped  Bass 

June 

74 
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73 
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6 

Walleye 

February 

74 

6 

White  Bass 

April 

74 

(. 

Wild  Turkey 

March 

74 

8 

YELLOWJACKET 

Hotdogs,  Pop  and  Yellowjackets 
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73 
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Outdoor 
Calendar 

Seasons  Opening 

Deer: 

Game  Zone  Vl-Oct.  15-Feb.  22 

(Little  St.  Simons  Island  only) 
Grouse:   Oct.  12-Feb.  28 
Opossum:   Oct.  12-Feb.  28  (certain  north 
Georgia  counties) 


Quail:   Nov.  20-Feb.  28 

Rabbit:    Nov.  20-Feb.  28 

Raccoon:   Oct.  12-Feb.  28  (certain  north 

Georgia  counties) 
Squirrel:   Oct.  19-Feb.  28 
Snipe  (Wilson's):    Dec.  20-Feb.  22 


Seasons  Closing 

Duck:   Jan.  20 
Coots:   Jan.  20 
Gallinules:   Jan.  20 
Mergansers:   Jan.  20 
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Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  going  forward,  it  is  wise 
I  lcok   back   to  where   you   started   and   to  consider 

>  here  you  have  been.  There  are  many  values  to  this. 
I  ou  can  take  pride  in  successes,  wisdom  from  the 
.  ilures,  but  most  important  you  can  see  if  you're  really 
!  tting  where  you  wanted  to  go. 

The  past  eight  years  loom  large  for  us  who  work 
i  the  conservation  of  our  precious  natural  resources — 
£.rge  in  terms  of  success,  leavened  only  sparingly  by 
1  feat.  These  years  have  witnessed  a  drastic  change  in 
I  e  way  we  perceive  our  relationship  with  our  environ- 
i  :nt.  The  realization  has  come  to  us  that  we  can  no 
jc  nger  take  without  question,  assuming  that  those  re- 
i  urces  which  sustain  us  have  no  limits.  We  are  aware, 
r  are  than  ever  before,  that  we  must  carefully  and  in- 
c  ligently  husband  our  finite  natural  resources  to  insure 
1  ?ir  continued  existence  and  contribution  to  our  rich 
;  d  prosperous  lifestyle. 

This  husbandry,  in  the  form  of  protection  and  man- 
;  ement,  is  the  charge  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
*  sources.  However,  the  mere  existence  of  this  Depart- 
p  :nt  and  its  specialized  divisions  does  not  guarantee 
<  nservation  of  the  resource.  Effective  conservation  can 
i  ly  be  accomplished  through  public  support. 

Public  support  comes  in  many  ways,  but  the  most 
i  portant  by  far  comes  through  the  people's  representa- 

es  in  the  General  Assembly.  Without  understanding 
i  d  assistance  from  the  legislature,  the  efforts  of  the 

>  partment  of  Natural  Resources  (or  any  other  state 
J  ;ncy)  are  essentially  meaningless. 

This  has  been  the  real  success  of  conservation  in 
1  se  eight  large  years.  The  public  has  become  aware  of 
need  to  conserve  our  natural  resources  and  has  suc- 
e  ■sfully  transmitted   this   concern   to  its   elected   rep- 


resentatives. As  a  result  the  Georgia  General  Assembly 
has  been  supportive  and  responsive  to  natural  resources 
conservation  legislation. 

The  purchase  of  Sapelo  Island,  the  raising  of  hunting 
and  fishing  license  fees,  the  passage  of  strong  air  and 
water  quality  legislation,  the  Georgia  Heritage  Trust 
Program,  strict  marshland  protection  regulations,  and 
many  other  examples  of  wise  resource  conservation  re- 
quired action  of  the  General  Assembly  to  come  about. 
In  addition  there  is  the  annual  need  for  the  appropria- 
tions and  enabling  legislation  which  allows  this  Depart- 
ment to  function.  In  all  these  areas,  it  is  the  legislature 
which  makes  our  (and  your)  conservation  efforts  work. 

Conservation  has  become  a  complex  business,  far 
beyond  stocking  a  few  fish  and  creating  a  park  here 
and  there.  Deciding  what  is  wise  use.  or  at  least  the 
wisest  use,  is  a  thorny  problem.  Our  Department  is 
designed  for  professional  investigation,  which  is  eventu- 
ally perfected  into  legislative  action  and  this  is  conserva- 
tion progress. 

The  goal  of  our  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is 
to  administer  Georgia's  wonderful  natural  resources 
in  such  a  manner  that  those  of  us  living  can  now  harvest 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  these  resources;  and  those  gen- 
erations of  Georgians  yet  unborn  can  also  reap  a  boun- 
tiful harvest  from  the  same  resources. 

All  of  our  problems  are  not  yet  solved,  but  we  are 
getting  there  and  that's  what  is  important. 
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Day  Ose  ParHs 


I  v  Lonice  Barrett 


State  park  ...  for  many  of  us  these  two 
vords  bring  thoughts  of  camping,  hiking, 
)icnicking,  or  even  a  fireside  chat  in  one  of 
>ver  200  comfortable  cottages  available 
n  Georgia's  5 1  parks. 

Others  cherish  vivid  memories  of  leisurely 
ummer  afternoons  spent  in  imaginative 
wonder  at  the  popular  dramatic  presentations 
>f  the  last  two  years. 

Still  others  think  of  the  newly  established 
nterpretive  naturalist  programs  while  a  few 
emember  a  "big  one"  that  got  away  or 

wily  trout  that  just  never  seemed  hungry 
nough  to  take  the  lure. 

Wildlife  lovers  are  reminded  of  the  marvelous 
ttle  "critters"  that  seemed  as  happy  with 
eople  as  were  the  humans  who  waited  in 
watchful  vigil  for  a  glimpse  of  nature  at  work. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that 
<  Borgia  has  almost  50,000  acres  devoted  to 
[  arks  and  recreation  purposes? 


Fioto  by  Cathy  Cardarel 


Parks  are  scattered  throughout  Georgia  and, 
for  the  most  part,  serve  specialized  purposes. 
Some,  located  on  large  impoundments,  serve 
primarily  as  water  access  points  with  a  few 
picnic  tables  for  those  who  come  to  launch  their 
boats  for  fishing,  skiing,  or  pleasure  riding. 

Many  areas  are  worthy  of  preservation,  but 
due  to  restraints  in  soil  suitability,  size, 
slope,  and  other  hydrological  and  geological 
considerations  are  not  suited  for  "stay-use" 
facilities. 

Two  good  examples  are  Providence  Canyon 
in  Stewart  County  and  Panola  Mountain 
in  Rockdale  County. 

Both  of  these  parks  are  being  developed 
to  enhance  as  fully  as  possible  an  outstanding 
natural  feature  that  might  be  destroyed  by 
concentrated  human  use. 

Another  example  might  be  Chattooga  Lakes. 
a  public  fishing  area  in  northwest  Georgia 
that  offers  excellent  fishing  primarily  to  residents 
of  the  Summerville  and  LaFayette  areas. 

All  of  these  are  "day-use"  parks,  and,  like 
many  others,  were  developed  simply  because  a 
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significant  natural  resource  close  to  an  urban 
community  needed  to  be  made  accessible. 

In  many  instances  federal  land  has  been 
made  available  for  recreational  development. 

With  the  current  economic  condition  and 
petroleum  prices  being  what  they  are,  Georgia's 
state  parks  offer  a  pleasant  alternative  to 
vacations  in  other  states. 
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Day  Use  Parks 


Cambridge:  Within  city  limits  of  Bainbridge  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Georgia.  Picnicking, 
boating,  fishing. 

Chattahoochee  River:  Off  U.S.  41    in  north  At- 
lanta. Hiking,  canoeing,  rafting. 
Chattooga  Lakes:  On  Marble  Springs   Road,  3 
miles  southeast  of  Summerville.  Picnicking,  fish- 
ing. 

Fairchild:    14  miles  south  of  Donalsonville,  off 
Ga.  39.  Picnicking,  boating,  fishing,  skiing. 
Jefferson  Davis  Memorial:  On  state  road  about 
1  mile  north  of  Irwinville.  Picnicking,  museum. 
Lake  Chatuge:  2  miles  north  of  Young  Harris  on 
U.S.  76.  Picnicking,  pond  fishing. 
Lincoln:  Just  west  of  Millen  city  limits  on  Ga.  17. 
Swimming,  fishing,  picnicking,  ball  field. 
Nancy  Hart:  10  miles  southeast  of  Elberton  off 
Ga.  17  and  Broad  River  Road.  Picnicking,  recon- 
structed Revolutionary  War  cabin. 
Panola  Mountain:  1  8  miles  southeast  of  Atlanta 
off  Ga.  155. 

Providence  Canyon:  On  Ga.  Conn.  39,  8  miles 
west  of  Lumpkin.  Picnicking,  hiking,  sightsee- 
ing. 

Reynoldsville:   On   Ga.   253,    16   miles  west  of 
Bainbridge.  Picnicking,  fishing,  boat  ramp. 
Santa  Maria:  On  Ga.  40  Spur,  Vi  mile  north  of 
junction  of  Kings  Bay  Road.   Picnicking,  tabby 
ruins  of  old  sugar  mill. 

Yam  Grandy:  Off  U.S.  1  within  the  city  limits  of 
Swainsboro.  Swimming,  picnicking,  reserved 
shelter. 
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Public  Fishing  Areas 


Arrowhead:  Off  Ga.  27,  near  Armuchee.  Pic- 
nicking, pond  fishing. 

Baldwin  State  Forest:  4  miles  south  of  Milledge- 
ville,  off  U.S.  441.  Pond  fishing. 
McDuffie:  Off  U.S.  278  near  Dearing.   Picnick- 
ing, pond  fishing. 

Historic  Sites 

Chehaw  Indian  Monument:  Memorial  to  a 
friendly  Indian  town,  Ga.  195,  3  miles  north  of 
Leesburg. 

Confederate    Naval    Museum:    4th    Street    just 
west  of  U.S.  27  in  Columbus. 
Dahlonega  Courthouse  Gold  Museum:  U.S.   19 
in  Dahlonega. 

Eagle  Tavern:  Stagecoach  stop,  store,  and  tav- 
ern, U.S.  129,  U.S.  441  at  Watkinsville. 


Etowah  Mounds  Archaeological  Area:  Indian 
ceremonial  center,  west  of  U.S.  441  and  U.S.  41 
at  Cartersville. 

Fort  King  George:  In  1721  the  southernmost  En- 
glish outpost;  prior  to  that  the  site  of  a  Spanish 
Mission.  On  the  Altamaha  River,  east  of  U.S.  17 
at  Darien. 

Fort  Jackson  Maritime  Museum:  3  miles  east  of 
Savannah  on  the  river. 

Fort  McAllister:  Confederate  fort  for  defense  of 
Savannah,  10  miles  east  of  U.S.  17  at  Richmond 
Hill. 

Fort  Morris:  Revolutionary  Fort,  at  Sunbury. 
Crawford  W.  Long  Medical  Museum:  Honoring 
the  first  doctor  to  use  ether  as  an  anesthetic  (in 
1842),  U.S.  129  at  Jefferson. 
Mackay     House:     Revolutionary     shrine,     1822 
Broad  Street  in  Augusta. 

Midway  Museum:  Memorial  to  founders  of 
Georgia's  "Cradle  of  Liberty,"  U.S.  17  at  Mid- 
way. 

New  Echota:  Last  eastern  capital  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  north  of  Calhoun,  orl  Ga.  225,  2 
miles  east  of  U.S.  41. 

New  Hope  Church  Monument:  Important  battle 
site  of  the  Civil  War,  Ga.  92,  4  miles  northeast 
of  U.S.  278  at  Dallas. 

Historic  Traveler's  Rest:  Pioneer  home  and  inn, 
U.S.  123,  6  miles  east  of  Toccoa. 
Troup  Home:  Restored  tomb  of  Georgia's  origi- 
nal "State's  Righter"  who  defied  a  President,  8 
miles  west  of  Soperton  off  Ga.  46. 
Vann  House:  Restored  finest  home  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  Ga.  225,  U.S.  76  at  Spring  Place. 
Washington-Wilkes    Historical    Museum:     Con- 
federate Museum  and  ante-bellum  home,  U.S. 
78,  U.S.  378  in  Washington. 
Waynesboro   Historical   Museum:    U.S.    25, 
Waynesboro. 

Under  Development 

Jarrell  Farm:  Preserved  farm  complex,  located 
in  Jones  County. 

Lapham-Patterson  House:  Victorian  era  house, 
located  in  Thomasville. 

Robert  Toombs  House:  Home  of  Civil  War  digni- 
tary, located  in  Washington. 

Wormsloe:  In  Chatham  County,  a  beautiful  his- 
torical site  dating  back  to  pre-Revolutionary 
War  era.  Tabby  ruins  in  existence. 
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TOPOGRAPHIC 

MAPS 


5  Aaron  Pass 

I  otos  by  Bob  Busby 


Almost  everyone  who,  due  to  job  or  hobby, 

s  occasion  to  venture  out  into  the  boondocks 

ares  a  common  concern — getting  back.  Out- 

■  or  pastimes  are  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of 

iasant  memories,  and  stumbling  through  dark- 

i  ing  woods  wondering  where  in  the  devil  you 

i *  hardly  qualifies  as  pleasant. 

In  Georgia  there  are  few  places  where  being 

>oriented  ( lost )  is  a  deadly  serious  matter;  but 

"  personal  comfort  and  self-esteem,  getting 

;ck  to  truck   and   toilet  tissue  on   time  has 

I  vious  merit. 

There  are  many  options  and  theories  on  land 

ligation.  Among  outdoorsy  types,  the  tradi- 

(  nal  north  star,  mossy  tree,  etc.,  approach  has 

cnsiderable  following.  These  methods,  passed 

"  >m  Indian  to  frontiersman,  served  our  hardy 

rcestors  well  enough.  An  old-time  trapper  who 

1  ed  his  trade  in  the  wild  and  remote  Rockies 

i  ring  the   1830s  was  asked  how  he  avoided 

E  ting  lost.  "Lost!?  Lost  from  what?"  he  replied. 

Directional  needs  have  changed  from  moun- 

i  n  to  modern  man.  If  all  you  want  to  find  is 


Wyoming,  a  mossy  tree  probably  is  adequate; 
but  pinpointing  a  certain  spot  (like  your  vehicle 
or  campsite)  requires  a  bit  more  sophistication. 

Today,  professional  and  serious  hobby  out- 
doorsmen  advocate  the  virtues  of  map  and  com- 
pass. With  knowledge,  a  good  map,  and  a  true 
north  one  can  cut  the  brush  with  a  bold  stroke, 
certain  of  his  relative  position  and  ability  to 
return. 

Beyond  keeping  you  on  the  right  track,  good 
maps  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  most  forms  of  out- 
door recreation.  Hunters  and  fishermen  use  them 
to  locate  good  spots  to  try  their  luck.  In  these 
economy-minded  days,  maps  often  can  show 
"hidden1'  spots  nearby  that  you  have  passed 
daily  and  never  suspected. 

Hikers  and  canoeists  profit  from  the  use  of 
maps,  for  area  maps  may  show  interesting  spots 
that  are  worth  a  look  but  are  not  covered  by  the 
"strip"  maps  normally  used  on  rivers  and  trails. 

On  the  professional  side,  good  maps  are  es- 
sential. Natural  scientists,  engineers,  and  plan- 
ners would  be  lost,  both  literally  and  figurative- 
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y,  without  maps.  Biological,  geological,  and 
ydrological  surveys  are  based  on  maps;  as  are 
igl'ways,  reservoirs,  and  numerous  other  con- 
duction projects.  Land-use  planning  and  en- 
ironmental  impact  assessments  also  use  maps 
s  a  basis  for  their  projections. 

Many  different  types  of  maps  are  used  in 
iese  occupations,  but  one  type  stands  out  as 
le  workhorse.  The  topographic  map,  or  "tope 
tieet,"  is  the  most  useful  to  professional  and 
Dortsman  alike.  The  topographic  map  is  a  rep- 
^sentation  of  the  earth's  surface  showing  cities, 
)ads,  rivers,  etc.,  just  as  any  other  map;  but  it 
Iso  depicts  the  land's  contour.  Hills  and  valleys 
re  represented  as  are  bottoms  and  swamps;  flat- 
ind  and  mountains  are  identifiable  and  the  ele- 
ation  of  each  is  given. 

The  most  common  topographic  map  is  the 
Vi  minute  quadrangle.  Drawn  to  a  scale  of  one 
ich  to  2,000  feet,  this  map  is  large  enough 
i  show  small  watersheds,  subtle  land  form 
langes  and  even  individual  houses. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  map  to  either 
)ortsman   or  professional   land   manager   are 

ie  map  on  p.  12  indicates  portions  of  the  state 
ready  surveyed  for  topographic  maps.  The  individual 
•  ctions  (or  "quadrangles")  are  named,  and  the  maps 
e  ordered  by  these  names. 


obvious,  and  a  program  to  map  the  whole  state 
is  now  underway. 

The  Earth  and  Water  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  is  coordinating  the 
statewide  mapping  program,  which  began  in 
1971  and  will  last  six  years.  All  Georgia  quad- 
rangles will  be  available  by  the  end  of  1977. 

The  complete  IVi  minute  system  will  consist 
of  1,019  separate  quadrangles.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  tape  all  these  together  into  a  complete 
state  map  had  better  have  high  ceilings:  the  map 
would  stand  approximately  120  feet  tall. 

These  maps  will  show  the  land  contour,  lakes, 
swamps,  railroads,  highways,  and  cities.  Every 
house  and  barn  (except  in  urban  areas)  and  the 
land  use  (woodland  or  cleared)  also  will  be  de- 
picted. According  to  Sam  Pickering,  director  of 
the  Earth  and  Water  Division,  "We  want  to  pro- 
vide good,  useful  maps,  accurately  representing 
the  surface  of  the  land  as  it  is  now." 

Other  mapping  also  is  coming  out  of  this  pro- 
gram. Derivative  maps,  or  maps  particularly  de- 
signed for  special  needs,  are  being  developed 


Each    United    States    Senator 

and    Repre- 

sentative  may  ask  the  USGS  to 

send  a  lim- 

ited   number  of  these  maps  to 

his  constitu- 

ents free  of  charge.  To  request  free  maps, 

write  to  your  Congressman  at 

te  address 

below,  indicating  in  your  letter 

the  name  of 

the  quadrangle  you  want  (from 

the  Index  on 

p.    12).   Be  sure  to   provide  an 

accurate   re- 

turn  address,  including  your  ZIP 

code. 

Representatives: 

The  Hon. 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Senators: 

The  Hon. 

U.  S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 
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along  with  the  IV2  minute  quadrangles.  Special 
maps  are  being  designed  for  the  mountains  and 
coast  because  of  their  environmental  fragility 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  development  there. 

Until  1970,  Georgia  was  poorly  mapped. 
Only  about  35  percent  of  the  state  was  covered 
by  quadrangles  and  many  of  these  were  com- 
pletely out  of  date.  The  correction  and  updating 
of  these  maps  now  is  complete  and  some  new 
maps  already  have  been  added.  These  maps  now 
are  available  through  both  the  Earth  and  Water 
Division  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 


The  maps  can  be  purchased  directly  or  01 
dered  by  mail  from  the  following  addresses: 

Earth  and  Water  Division 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
1 9  Hunter  Street,  S.W. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30334 

(Direct  purchase,  no  mail  orders) 

Distribution  Section 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 
1200  South  Eads  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22202 
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A  young  man  quietly  slips  into  the  woods 
from  a  dirt  road  mottled  by  frozen  mud.  The 
crunch  of  his  boots  fractures  the  early  morning 
stillness  as  he  stealthily  makes  his  way  to  the 
tree  stand  he  put  up  the  day  before.  Thought  of 
a  trophy  buck  brings  comforting  warmth  to  the 
pre-dawn  chill. 

As  he  prepares  to  make  the  15-foot  climb  to 
his  perch  in  the  pair  of  close-growing  oaks,  he 
realizes  that  climbing  a  tree  with  a  rifle  is  no 
easy  feat.  He  softly  curses  himself  for  not  in- 
vesting in  a  sling. 

With  his  first  shell  chambered,  he  ties  a  short 
piece  of  twine  to  the  trigger  guard  and  attaches 
the  other  end  to  his  belt.  Moments  later,  the 
twine  snaps  and  the  rifle  tumbles  toward  the 
ground. 

The  18-year-old  was  found  late  that  afternoon 
slumped  in  the  crevice  of  the  two  trees,  a  victim 
of  his  own  carelessness. 

A  grisly  scene  indeed,  but  this  fictional  ac- 
cident need  not  have  occurred.  In  fact,  aside 

Continued  on  page  19 
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If  you  wear  your  fluorescent  orange  and 
manage  not  to  shoot  yourself,  chances  are  you'll 
get  through  Georgia's  deer  season  alive. 

At  least  that's  what  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  statistics  gathered  over  the  past  two 
years  (the  first  two  deer  seasons  since  the 
"orange  law"  went  into  effect)  seem  to  indicate. 

While  the  total  number  of  accidents  hasn't 
been  falling  very  dramatically  (34  in  1972-73 
season,  30  in  73-74,  and  28  as  of  Jan.  8  this 
year),  the  number  of  fatalities  involving  deer 
hunters  has  dropped  from  10  in  72-73  to  4  as  of 
mid-January  this  year  when  most  deer  seasons 
had  closed. 

The  total  fatalities  figure  hasn't  dropped 
much:  hunters  after  other  game  seem  all  too 
eager  to  take  up  the  slack  left  by  more  cautious 
or  better  protected  deer  hunters.  Self-inflicted 
fatalities  have  jumped  frighteningly  both  in 
absolute  numbers  and  as  a  percentage  of  total 
deaths:  1  of  13  in  72-73,  5  of  10  in  73-74,  and 
8  of  1  1   so  far  this  year. 

So  the  guy  that  wears  orange  is  safer.  Does 
he  also  stand  as  good  a  chance  to  get  his  deer? 
Although  the  figures  aren't  final  yet,  there 
seems  to  be  no  drop  in  the  number  of  deer  killed 
since  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Dr.  Larry  Marchington,  professor  of  wildlife 
biology  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  says  the 
best  current  guess  is  that  deer  are  color  blind. 
But  he  adds  that  fluorescent  orange  can  be 
brighter  than  other  colors,  and,  therefore,  may 
stand  out  a  bit  more  to  an  alert  deer. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  cautions,  movement 
probably  makes  a  lot  more  difference  to  a  deer 
than  the  hunter's  clothing.  DNR  biologists  agree, 
and  say  that  a  quiet  hunter,  whatever  he  wears, 
is  less  likely  to  spook  deer  than  the  most  som- 
berly dressed  fidgeter. 

Whatever  he  looks  like  to  a  deer,  the  orange- 
clad  hunter  stands  out  to  humans:  over  the  past 
eight  years,  about  20  percent  of  the  shooters  in 
hunting  accidents  claimed  they  mistook  the  vic- 
tim for  game;  so  far  this  year  that's  only  been 
claimed  once. 
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rom  a  few  freak  cases,  most  fatal  hunting  ac- 
idents  are  the  result  of  sheer  carelessness. 

On  the  theory  that  carelessness  often  begins 

n  ignorance,  a  serious  hunter  education  pro- 

.  ram  began  in  1971  in  an  attempt  to  do  some- 

hing  about  the  alarming  rate  of  fatal  hunting 

ccidents  in  our  state. 

The  logical  starting  point  was  the  school  sys- 
-m,  since  a  majority  of  fatal  accidents  involved 
ouths  in  the  10  to  19  age  group. 

Georgia  was  not  the  first  state  to  begin  a 

unter  education  program:  there  are  21  states 

'/ith  mandatory  training  programs.  But  Geor- 

ia's  program  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  best  and 

;  accepted  by  all  of  these  states. 

The  primary  emphasis  is  "muzzle  control." 
Tiese  two  words — if  properly  applied — could 
educe  the  number  of  fatal  hunting  accidents 
rastically.  The  youngsters  are  cautioned  time 
nd  time  again  to  treat  every  gun  as  if  it  were 


loaded  and  never  to  point  a  weapon  at  any- 
thing they  do  not  intend  to  shoot. 

Adults  also  are  admitted  to  hunter  education 
classes  but  are  not  placed  with  youngsters.  The 
course  materials  do  not  differ,  but  the  method 
of  instruction  and  vocabulary  are  altered  to 
match  the  pupils'  age. 

The  course  presently  includes  six  classroom 
hours,  followed  by  two  hours  at  a  firing  range. 
The  program  began  as  a  four-hour  course  but 
has  expanded  to  eight  hours.  And  it  may  grow 
to  ten. 

Both  rifles  and  shotguns  are  covered,  and 
live  firing  of  both  is  required.  There  is  no  stress 
on  marksmanship,  for  safe  handling  of  firearms 
is  the  primary  goal. 

Hunter  education  instructors  must  success- 
fully complete  the  eight-hour  certification  course 
and  then  undergo  an  additional  fourteen  hours 
of  training. 
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Hunter  safety  classes  are  included  in  the  physic 

education  curriculum  in  several  high  schools  ar 

colleges  around  the  stal 


A  ratio  of  one  instructor  to  each  twelve  stu- 
dents in  the  classroom  and  one  instructor  to  each 
six  students  on  the  range  is  maintained  to  in- 
sure close  interaction  and  maximum  benefit 
from  the  course. 

Everything  required  for  teaching  the  course 
is  provided  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division's 
Special  Services  Section.  Transportation  is  not 
provided,  however,  and  instructors  usually  teach 
classes  in  their  own  communities. 

While  younger  students  are  not  discouraged 
from  taking  the  course,  only  those  over  12  are 
certified.  It  is  felt  that  younger  children  are  not 
quite  mature  enough  to  fully  understand  the 
importance  of  the  course. 

The  course  is  supported  by  funds  from  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  which  levies  an  11% 
federal  excise  tax  on  guns  and  ammunition.  In- 
cidentally, a  proposal  currently  before  Congress 
would  place  a  similar  tax  on  reloading  compo- 


nents. These  funds  would  be  partially  devot: 
to  hunter  education  programs. 

Since  Georgia's  program  began  in  earnd 
about  50,000  students  have  taken  the  couri 
To  date  not  one  has  been  involved  in  a  hunti;  j 
related  shooting. 

From  all  indications,  Georgia's  hunter  e  ' 
cation  program  has  been  imminently  success!  iS 
While  there  is  no  mandatory  requirement  '< 
hunter  education  in  Georgia  yet,  it  is  hoj  t 
parents  will  see  to  it  that  their  youngsters  »> 
well  versed  in  the  safe  handling  of  guns. 
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Fishing,  boating,  and  water  sports  enthusiasts 
ii  west  Georgia  and  eastern  Alabama  soon  will 
have  a  new  outdoor  playground  where  the  Chat- 
lahoochee  River  straddles  the  Georgia-Alabama 
1  'order  near  West  Point  and  LaGrange. 

West  Point  Lake,  impounded  behind  a  896- 
loot-long,  97-foot-high  dam  three  miles  north  of 
Itie  Troup  County  city  for  which  it  is  named, 
leaches  north  of  Franklin  in  Heard  County  and 
<  xtends  into  Chambers  and  Randolph  Counties 
i  i  Alabama.  It  should  be  filled  during  this  win- 
,1  ;r  and  early  spring. 

The  25,900-acre  reservoir  and  its  525  miles 
J  f  shoreline  ultimately  will  offer  43  recreation 
;  reas,  including  1 1  parks,  26  access  areas,  a 
I  ublic  overlook,  and  four  marina-resort  com- 
nercial  facilities.  In  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
lent,  25  recreation  areas  are  being  constructed. 

West  Point  Dam  and  Lake  will  be  the  fifth 
nit  in  a  seven-reservoir  Corps  of  Engineers 
I  Ian  to  serve  the  Chattahoochee-Appalachicola 
1  liver  system. 

The  dam  will  impound  waters  of  both  the 
t  'hattahoochee  drainage  basin  and  the  Appala- 
chicola  basin.  Together,  the  drainage  areas  of 
t  lese  basins  encompass  27,820  square  miles, 
*ith  3,440  square  miles  above  the  dam. 

West  Point  Lake  is  expected  to  draw  a  million 
visitors  the  first  year  after  filling  and  ultimately 
t)  attract  five  million  visitors  a  year. 

While  the  lake  is  held  at  617  feet  above  sea 
;vel,  taller  trees  are  being  topped;  then  the  lake 
\  ill  be  filled  to  the  635-foot  level. 

esruary  1975 


Game  and  Fish  Division  officials  expect  the 
lake  to  provide  excellent  fishing  for  largemouth 
bass,  channel  catfish,  bream,  crappie,  and  sun- 
fish.  Excellent  existing  fish  populations  in  the 
Chattahoochee  and  other  tributaries  above  the 
dam  are  expected  to  make  stocking  unnecessary. 

There  will  be  two  Georgia  state  parks,  one 
Alabama  state  park,  three  county  parks,  three 
municipal  parks  and  two  public  beach  areas 
with  changing  houses.  The  two  beaches  will  be 
in  the  Earl  Cook  Recreation  Area  (on  the  Geor- 
gia side  about  equidistant  from  LaGrange  and 
West  Point)  and  Rocky  Point  (on  the  Alabama 
shore  near  Fredonia).  Sand  is  being  brought  in 
for  the  beaches. 

There  will  be  46  concrete  boat  launching 
ramps,  1,500  picnic  sites  and  600  camping  sites. 
Electrical  and  water  hookups  will  be  provided  at 
a  third  of  the  camping  sites.  A  70-mile  system 
of  paved  roads  will  serve  the  recreational  areas, 
boat  ramps,  and  campsites. 

Other  planned  facilities  include  10  baseball 
fields;  wading  pools;  two  amphitheaters,  each 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  300;  two  beach  pavil- 
ions; playground  facilities;  two  upstream  fishing 
piers;  a  small  bore  rifle  and  pistol  range;  and 
more  than  20  miles  of  nature  and  hiking  trails. 

A  Conservation-Education  Center  is  planned 
for  use  in  outdoor  classroom  programs.  The  cen- 
ter will  include  classrooms,  living  facilities,  and 
support  facilities. 

Special  provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
handicapped,  and  two  day-use  areas  are  being 
developed  especially  for  them.  One  fishing  pier 
will  be  designed  for  their  use. 

A  $5  million  recreational  development,  Burnt 
Village,  is  underway  on  the  Alabama  side,  spon- 
sored by  Chambers  County.  Alabama.  The  375- 
acre  area  will  have  200  campsites,  a  marina,  res- 
taurant, and  golf  course. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  has  established 
a  5,200-acre  Wildlife  Management  Area  along 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  lake  in  Heard  and 
Troup  Counties.  The  area  now  offers  managed 
bow  and  firearms  deer  hunting  and  small  game 
hunting.  Wild  turkey  are  being  stocked  for  the 
future. 
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Six  duck  ponds  of  10-12  acres  each  and  two 
fry-raising  fish  ponds  of  4  to  5  acres  each  will  be 
constructed  by  the  Corps  and  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division. 

The  two  Georgia  state  parks,  to  be  developed 
when  funds  are  appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly,  will  be  at  Dixie  Creek,  northwest  of 
LaGrange,  and  at  Maple  Creek,  north  of  West 
Point. 

Pyne  Road  Park  is  being  developed  by  Troup 
County  on  the  lake's  shoreline  almost  due  west 
of  LaGrange  on  Ga.  701.  The  400-acre 
park  will  include  a  beach,  a  bathhouse  and  rec- 
reation center,  a  par-three  golf  course,  camping 
sites,  picnic  areas,  and  children's  playgrounds. 

Municipal  parks  will  be  developed  on  the 
shoreline  by  LaGrange  at  Beech  Creek  and 
Jackson  Creek,  and  by  Hogansville  at  Cater 
Creek. 


A  special  facility  for  the  observation  anc 
study  of  water  birds  is  planned  for  the  historica 
Young's  Mill  location  near  LaGrange.  The  re 
mains  of  the  grist  mill  and  sawmill  are  beinj 
preserved  and  the  dam  level  will  be  raised  t< 
provide  for  duck  management  and  waterfow 
study. 

Water  quality  has  been  given  major  consider 
ation  in  the  design  of  the  dam  and  the  lake  site 
A  multiple-level  intake  was  designed  to  dra^ 
water  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  lake  to  pre 
vide  water  releases  with  high  concentration  cf 
oxygen  at  minimum  flows.  Thirteen  water  mon- 
toring  stations  were  established  in  the  Chatt; 
hoochee,  extending  from  West  Point  to  the  ui 
per  limits  of  the  reservoir  at  Franklin.  Thty 
have  provided   a  good   assessment  of  curre  I 
water  quality  in  the  Chattahoochee  and  a  lock 
at  what  might  be  expected  in  the  future. 
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editor's  note:  To  sharpen  our  readers'  knowl- 
Ige  of  Georgia's  conservation  laws,  Outdoors 
Georgia  will  run  an  occasional  set  of  ques- 
ms  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  those  laws, 
he  answers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.) 


by  Sgt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


I .  All  hawks  and  owls  are  protected  by  Geor- 
gia and  Federal  Laws.     T     F 

I.    Fish  baskets  are  not  permitted  in  any  of 
Georgia's  flowing  fresh  water  streams. 
T     F 

5.  A  hunting  license  is  required  to  gig  frogs. 
T     F 

k    The  size  limit  on  rockfish  is  15  inches. 
T     F 

>.    Rough  fish  may  be  taken  by  bow  and 
arrow.     T     F 

k  Migratory  bird  hunting  stamps  ("duck 
stamps")  must  be  validated  with  the  hunt- 
er's signature  in  ink  across  the  face.  T     F 

'.  Rifles  for  varmint  hunting  are  restricted  to 
the  same  calibers  as  those  that  are  legal  for 
small  game.     T     F 

>.    The  creel  limit  on  saltwater  trout  is  8. 
T     F 

'.  Conibear  traps  are  not  legal  for  trapping 
beaver.     T     F 

I.  A  person  who  fails  to  salvage  his  sunken 
boat  within  12  months  forfeits  all  rights  to 
ownership.  T  F 
.  Boats  are  restricted  to  no  wake  speed  lim- 
its in  the  vicinity  of  all  fishing  activity. 
T     F 

-  .    Commercial  fishermen  may  keep  game  fish 
taken  incidental  to  commercial  fishing. 
T     F 


13.  Boats  registered  in  another  state  may  be 
operated  in  Georgia.     T     F 

14.  Saltwater  sportsfishermen  may  not  use  nets 
in  excess  of  10'  for  taking  bait  shrimp. 

T     F 

15.  The  only  fish  that  may  be  taken  by  gig  is 
the  saltwater  flounder.     T     F 
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■  Aaron  Pass 

lotos  by  Bob  Busby 


Talk  shooting  to  any  bird  hunter  long  enough 
id  sooner  or  later  he'll  get  around  to  telling 
•out  his  past  wingshooting  experiences,  par- 
:ularly  his  successes.  (Two  to  four  minutes  is 
out  normal  for  a  rank  stranger;  old  friends 
n't  take  as  long.) 

Spectacular  shots  and  great  days  afield  are  re- 

unted,  and  shotguns,  long  since  sold,  swapped, 

stolen,  are  remembered  as  "good  shootin' 

i  ns."  The  inexplicable  misses  and  those  days 

pat  nothing  went  right  appear  much  later  in 

i :  conversation,  if  they  appear  at  all.  The  guns 

imtioned  in  association  with  the  disasters  are 

1 3se  that  the  shooter  never  "got  the  hang  of." 

These  later  statements  usually  are  discounted 

I  the   listener,   and   maybe   secretly   by   the 

II  nter  himself,  as  excuses  for  poor  shooting. 
lis  undoubtedly  is  true  in  many  cases,  but 
;re  might  be  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
»rds  "the  gun  was  shooting  off." 


Very  few  hunters  have  more  than  the  vaguest 
idea  about  where  their  shotgun  centers  its  pat- 
tern, and  whether  that  pattern  is  consistent  with 
the  choke  designation  of  the  barrel.  It  is  para- 
doxical that  the  same  hunter  who  painstakingly 
sights  in  a  deer  rifle  usually  hunts  with  a  shot- 
gun that  he  only  assumes  is  shooting  true,  or 
has  subjected  to  only  a  crude  test. 

The  time  honored  method  of  checking  shot- 
gun performance  is  the  "tin  can"  test.  Set  up  a 
tin  can,  step  off  some  indeterminate  distance  and 
take  a  shot  at  it.  If  the  can  is  pretty  well  per- 
forated it  is  assumed  that  the  gun  shoots  well 
enough. 

This  test  has  served  generations  of  shotgun- 
ners,  but,  although  it  is  better  than  nothing,  it 
has  its  limitations.  While  it  does  indicate 
whether  a  gun  is  throwing  its  pattern  somewhere 
near  where  it  is  pointed,  it  tells  nothing  about 
the  degree  of  error  if  the  gun  isn't  shooting  quite 
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true.  A  riddled  can  doesn't  tell  much  about  the 
effective  choke  of  the  gun  either;  only  pattern- 
ing can  do  that. 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  the  true  choke 
of  a  shotgun  barrel  without  actually  shooting  it 
to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  shot  load  it 
places  in  a  30-inch  circle  at  40  yards.  Forget 
about  dimes  and  twelve  gauge  muzzles,  measur- 
ing bore  diameters,  or  any  mystical  formulae: 
such  methods  just  do  not  work.  The  gun  makers' 
choke  designations  also  digress  from  absolute 
truth.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  a  barrel 
marked  modified  ihat  actually  shoots  full  choke 
patterns  or  vice-versa. 

To  compound  an  already  complex  problem, 
the  use  of  plastic  shot  sleeves  in  modern  shells 
has  altered  many  correctly  designated  shotgun 
barrels.  These  barrels  were  choked  to  throw  the 
correct  percentages  of  unprotected  shot,  and  the 
use  of  shot  protectors  often  adds  about  one  de- 
gree of  choke.  Shotgun  barrels  are  pretty  indi- 
vidualistic about  choke  and  even  shoot  different 
percentages  with  different  sizes  of  shot  or  pow- 
der charges.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  choke  you 
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must  pattern  the  barrel  with  the  load  and  si 
sizes  you  use. 

Patterning  is  a  fairly  simple  process,  a 
doesn't  require  a  great  deal  of  specialized  m< 
rial.  A  target  frame  built  out  of  scrap  lumt 
patterning  paper,  string,  and  a  felt-tip  mar 
are  about  all  you'll  need.  Since  the  paper  m 
be  big  enough  to  catch  the  whole  shot  charge 
40  yards,  4  feet  square  probably  is  a  minimi 
Draw  or  paste  an  aiming  point  on  the  pa] 
back  off  40  yards  and  you're  ready  to  be 
shooting. 

After  a  shot  has  been  fired,  the  relation  of 
center  of  impact  to  the  aiming  point  quickly  I 
you  if  the  gun  is  shooting  true.  Now  comes 
tedious  part,  determining  the  percentage  of  ! 
in  the  patterning  circle. 

Using  a  pencil  on  a  15-inch  piece  of  str 
draw  a  30-inch  circle  around  the  densest  por 
of  the  pattern  (disregard  the  aiming  point) 
count  the  number  of  shot  holes  inside  the  ci  | 
It  is  easier  if  you  divide  the  circle  in  quadr 
and  mark  each  hole  as  it  is  counted  to  keep  1 
losiim  count. 
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When  the  holes  are  all  counted,  take  the  total 
and  divide  it  into  the  number  of  shot  in  the  shell 
you  are  using.  Most  companies  publish  tables 
indicating  the  number  of  shot  per  ounce  for  each 
shot  size  in  their  catalogs,  or  you  can  count  the 
pellets  in  one  of  the  shells  you  are  using  to  pat- 
tern. For  the  most  accurate  results,  it  is  best  to 
fire  three  to  five  patterning  targets  and  average 
them. 

If  your  gun  put  74  percent  of  the  shot  into 
the  circle,  you  have  a  /////  choke  barrel  since  70 
percent  or  better  is  the  standard  for  a  full  choke. 
Modified  choke  is  60  percent  or  better  and  40 
percent  and  above  is  improved  cylinder.   The 


Plastic  shot  sleeves  are  used  by  most  major 
manufacturers  now,  and  they'll  probably  produce  a 
more  compact  pattern  than  "Ol'  BetsyV'maker 
originally  intended. 
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A  lace-on  cheek  piece  may  save  you  the  expense  of  custom  stock  work  by  moving 
(for  a  right  hand  shooter)  your  point  of  impact  to  the  left.  It  might  also  raise  your 
eye  a  bit,  thus  moving  the  point  of  impact  up  a  little. 


range  from  30-40  percent  indicates  a  skeet 
choke  and  under  30  percent,  a  cylinder  bore. 

A  barrel  can  be  over-choked,  and  this  occurs 
most  frequently  in  older  guns  designed  for  un- 
protected shot.  Since  a  shotgun's  choke  works 
much  like  the  nozzle  on  a  water  hose,  an  over- 
choked  shot  charge  behaves  the  way  water  does 
when  the  optimum  constriction  on  the  nozzle  is 
exceeded.  The  shot  scatters  wildly  and  irregu- 
larly at  short  range. 

The  solution  in  this  case  is  to  go  back  to  un- 
protected shot  loads  or  to  ream  out  some  of  the 
constriction  in  the  choke.  Any  degree  of  choke 
can  be  opened  up  by  this  inexpensive  process, 
but  don't  overdo  it.  Since  various  arms  makers 
use  different  lengths  and  shapes  of  constriction 
to  achieve  the  choke,  you  can't  saw  off  a  barrel 
to  the  desired  degree  of  choke.  Usually  you 
either  mess  up  the  choke  configuration  and  get 
lousy  patterns  or  saw  off  all  the  choke. 

Adding  choke  to  a  barrel  is  more  difficult. 
The  simplest  method  is  to  install  a  variable 
choke  device  which  provides  more  constriction. 


Another  alternative  is  a  new  barrel  in  the  d 
sired  choke.  If  neither  of  these  is  the  answer,  t 
only  thing  left  is  jug  choking.  This  method  oft 
is  employed  on  guns  which  have  suffered  tt 
amputation  of  several  inches  of  barrel  at  1 1 
muzzle,  leaving  a  straight  cylinder  bore. 

In  the  jug  choking  process  a  cavity  sligh 
larger  than  the  bore  diameter  is  reamed  into  tr 
barrel  several  inches  back  from  the  muzzle.  Tr 
shot  charge  expands  in  the  cavity  and  is  c( 
stricted  when  it  again  encounters  the  origii; 
bore  diameter.  This  method  can  be  employ 
only  when  the  barrel  walls  are  thick,  and  it  i 
tricky  job.  The  cost  is  likely  to  be  pretty  steep 
if  a  gunsmith  can  be  found  to  undertake  it — i 
probably  won't  achieve  much  more  than  a  mc 
fied  choke  at  best. 

A  gun  which  patterns  well  enough  but  d 
not  place  the  shot  charge  where  the  gun  is  aim 
also  is  a  problem. 

The  wide  spread  of  the  shot  pattern  at  ef  I 
tive  shooting  ranges  often  will  disguise  a  mii 
error   in    shot   charge   centering.    In   fact,   t% 
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ooter  often  will  instinctively  correct  for  these 
significant  errors  as  he  grows  accustomed  to 
2  gun.  or  "gets  the  hang  of  it."  A  larger  margin 
error  in  the  relationship  of  the  shot  charge  to 
i  point  of  aim  is  a  definite  handicap  and 
ould  be  corrected. 

A  shotgun's  point  of  impact  can  be  changed 
;t  like  a  rifle's  by  moving  the  rear  sight  in  the 
•ection  you  want  to  move  the  shot  charge.  The 
ly  difference  is  that  with  a  shotgun  the  shoot- 
l  eye  is  the  rear  sight.  Since  the  eye  is  posi- 
ned  by  the  cheek  resting  against  the  stock's 

:mb,  an  alteration  of  the  comb  will  change  the 
sition  of  the  eye.  In  a  gun  which  shoots  too 
v,  the  comb  should  be  raised  with  some  ad- 

:sive  padding.  The  addition  of  a  lace-on  cheek 
:ce  will  move  the  eye,  and  point  of  impact,  to 

n  left  (of  a  right-handed  shooter).  Thinning 

r  lowering  the  comb  will  move  the  point  of 

r  pact  to  the  right  or  lower  it,  respectively. 
These  last  two  operations  involve  removing 

»>od  and  should  be  done  cautiously.  The  next 
)p  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view  would  be  to 

rve  a  new  stock  made  up  from  the  altered 


specifications.  This  can  get  expensive  if  a  cus- 
tom stock  maker  is  employed,  but  a  home  handy 
man  with  some  woodworking  experience  and 
a  pre-inletted  stock  could  do  a  creditable  job. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  scoring  consistently  with 
your  pet  scattergun  it's  best  to  leave  well  enough 
alone,  lest  a  patterning  discrepancy  undermine 
your  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you're 
missing  birds  that  you  appear  to  be  on,  some 
patterning  for  center  of  impact  and  pattern 
density  might  be  in  order. 

In  these  days  of  short  gunning  seasons  and 
decreasing  bag  limits,  even  the  upland  hunter 
walks  a  lot  of  steps  for  comparatively  few 
shots  at  game.  It  seems  a  shame  to  lose  any  of 
those  hard-earned  opportunities  to  poor  gun 
performance  when  the  problems  could  be  diag- 
nosed and  solved. 


Recoil  pads  aren't  really  the  last  refuge  of  cowards: 

they  can  make  your  stock  fit  better  and  make  you  a 

better  shot  by  adding  more  comfort 

to  your  shooting. 
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OUTDOOR  LIFE'S  DEER 
HUNTING  BOOK 

Outdoor  Life/Harper  and  Row, 
269  pp.,  $7.95  (hardbound). 

Now  that  deer  hunting  again 
is  many  months  away  and  plans 
for  next  season  still  are  vague 
thoughts,  many  of  us  turn  to  re- 
flecting on  our  success  (or  lack 
of  success)  last  season  in  an  at- 
tempt to  figure  out  what  would 
have  helped.  Reading  about  the 
methods  of  others  can  help. 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles 
from  Outdoor  Life  (plus  a  few 
new  chapters ) .  There  are  chap- 
ters by  such  well  known  writers 
as  Archibald  Rutledge,  Charles 
Elliott,  Jack  O'Conner,  Ben 
East,  Erwin  Bauer,  and  Byron 
Dalrymple  on  every  possible 
phase  of  deer  hunting,  from 
weapon  and. cartridge  selection 
to  mounting  your  trophy. 

The  chapters  on  guns  and 
cartridges  are  especially  good, 
and  include  discussions  of  vari- 
ous guns,  the  characteristics  of 
each,  and  ballistics  of  some  of 
the  most  common  bullets. 


There  also  is  described  a 
method  of  sighting  in  your  rifle, 
without  firing  ten  dollars  worth 
of  shells,  for  use  with  both 
scopes  and  iron  sights. 

If  you're  not  a  "two-trophy- 
buck-a-year-man,"  you'll  be  in- 
terested in  some  of  the  varied 
hints  on  tracking,  scouting, 
hunting,  and  dressing  the  kill — 
and  even  the  most  experienced 
hunter  probably  can  find  a 
thing  or  two  he  didn't  know. 

The  book  is  filled  with  good 
common  sense  ideas  that  we  all 
tend  to  overlook,  new  methods 
of  hunting,  good  recipes,  and 
good  stories.  And  it  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  get  an  evening  or 
two  away  from  the  TV. 
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BOBWHITE  QUAIL 
HUNTING 

by  Charley  Dickey.  Oxmoor 
House  (Southern  Living),  1  12 
pp.,  $2.95  (paperbound). 

One  of  Charley's  Laws  states, 
"A  cheap  dog  brings  big  trou- 
ble "  Oftimes  reviewers  have 
similar  sentiments  about  cheap 
books  of  the  paperback,  com- 
piled, "all  you  ever  wanted  to 
know"  persuasions.  Such  publi- 
cations often  are  warmed  over 
versions  of  other  written  ac- 
counts with  most  of  the  inter- 
esting detail  edited  out. 

Bobwhite  Quail  Hunting  by 
Charley   Dickey   is   an   excep- 


tion. It  is  a  short,  simple,  ai 
very  well  written  quail  hunti: 
primer.  It  is  not  the  end  of  i 
quail  books,  nor  is  it  intend 
to  be:  "big  books  frighten  pe 
pie"  (Charley's  Law).  Cov< 
ing  the  basics  of  the  sport  th( 
oughly,  it  is  a  starting  pla 
for  beginners  and  a  refresh 
course  for  veterans. 

Bobwhite  quail  and  the  hui 
ing  thereof  are  among  the  mc 
popular  subjects  in  sportii 
literature.  It  is,  therefore,  ii 
possible  for  any  comprehensi 
quail  book  not  to  parrot  t 
generally  accepted  "Quail  Tr 
isms."  Bobwhite  Quail  Huntti 
does  this  but  also  offers  mai 
original  tidbits  of  practic 
hunting  information.  Auth 
Dickey  was.  is,  and  will  be 
quail  hunter,  and  he  shar 
much  of  his  experience  in  1 
book. 

He  also  does  a  creditable  j 
of  myth-busting,  taking  on  su 
old  timers  as  Mexican  qui 
quail    stocking,    and    predai 
control  in  a  sensible  fashu 
His  chapter,  "Life  History  of 
Bobwhite  Quail"  should  be 
particular  interest  to  huntti 
In  just  six  pages  he  pretty  v 
covers  the  important  aspects- 
Gentleman  Bob's  lifestyle,  w 
out  boring  the  reader  to  teai 

The    hunting    chapters    ; 
those   on   dogs   and   guns    I 
equally     concise.     They     s|: 
basic    information    and    a\Jl 
extraneous  detail.  Two  top 
new    to    quail    books    but 
vital  interest  to  quail  hum 
are  well  covered  —  poisor  | 
snakes  and   quail   hunting 
hides. 
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Throughout  the  book  author 
ickey  holds  fast  to  the  con- 

pt  of  talking  about  quail 
mting  today,  in  the  1970s, 
)t  40  years  ago.  This  accounts 
r  the  generous  supplement  of 

iginal  information. 

The  book  is  regional,  speak- 
g  mostly  of  the  southeast  and 

at  area  of  the  southeast  most 
ivored  by  quail.  This  bias  is 
;  tural     since     the     lowlands 

uth  generally  is  conceded  to 
;  best  for  quail  hunting. 

However,  constant  reference 
:  palmettos  and  cruising  (driv- 
fe)  through  open  woodlands 
:nsigns  the  Appalachian-  or 
hdmont-bound  hunter  to  a 
» ilight  existence  on  the  edge 
f  quail  purgatory. 

Dickey  also  claims  to  repre- 
i  it  the  average  quail  hunter — 
it  stone  broke  (until  after 
Jiail  season),  but  not  about  to 
(ike  the  down  payment  on  a 
( ,000  acre  plantation.  Most 
1  the  information  is  geared  to- 
\  ird  this  end.  We  must  wonder, 
i  nigh,  if  Dickey  is  beating  the 
me  brush  we  are.  He  states, 


"If  the  average  pair  of  hunters 
can  put  up  ten  coveys  of  quail 
in  a  day,  they  should  be  hap- 
py." We  would  require  sedation. 

AFP 


BOATING  COOKBOOK 

by  Jonnie  Vatter,  Oxmoor 
House  (Southern  Living),  112 
pp.,  $1.95  (paperbound). 

This  isn't  a  cookbook  for 
hardnosed  "vyannas  and 
beanie-weanie"  boaters,  al- 
though even  those  spartan  folks 
could  benefit  from  reading  it. 
It's  aimed  more  at  the  social 
boaters,  those  who  take  to  the 
sea  in  a  more  gentle  way.  And 
it  has  a  lot  of  recipes  that  will 
enhance  the  dockside  boater's 
reputation,  if  not  his  sailing 
skill. 

It's  a  good  cookbook,  al- 
though there's  less  in  it  geared 
specifically  to  small  boaters 
than  I  would  have  liked.  There 
are  a  few  culinary  tips  for  boat- 
ers in  the  beginning,  and  a  clos- 
ing section  on  boating  safety 


that  is,  I  think,  wildly  out  of 
place.  Anyone  who  owns  a  boat 
should  know  more  than  is  in- 
cluded in  this  section,  and  if  he 
or  she  doesn't  there  are  better 
places  to  find  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  section  is  included  to 
bring  the  "mates"  up  to  snuff 
on  the  subject,  then  the  en- 
deavor smacks  of  the  worst 
kind  of  male  chauvinism. 

In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is 
marred  by  cutesy  references  to 
mates  and  skippers  and  "tours 
of  duty"  and  such,  perhaps  the 
work  of  the  author,  perhaps  to 
be  blamed  on  the  editors.  Who- 
ever is  at  fault,  this  conscious 
sort  of  "women's  view"  stuff  is 
sad  and  irritating. 

Despite  all  that,  I  think  any- 
one interested  in  cooking  might 
enjoy  the  book,  and  that  boat- 
ers interested  in  cooking  will 
find  some  useful  tips  in  it. 
There's  no  need  for  a  crackers- 
n-beer  regimen,  even  on  one- 
day  fishing  jaunts.  And  there's 
nothing  soft  or  unmanly  about 
serving  or  eating  good  food. 
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From  a  legislative  standpoint  1973  was  a  sig- 
i  ificant  year  for  endangered  wildlife  species, 
he  Georgia  General  Assembly  passed  two 
neaningful  laws:  the  Endangered  Wildlife  Act 
.  nd  the  Wildflower  Preservation  Act.  Congress 
approved  the  comprehensive  Endangered  Spe- 
.  es  Act,  which  demands  state-developed  endan- 
:^red  species  programs  and  authorizes  federal 
.  ssistance  for  such  efforts. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Department  of 
|  atural  Resources  has  taken  steps  to  implement 
Liese  state  and  federal  laws.  In  this  issue  "A 
[  learly  Present  Danger"  by  Aaron  Pass  and 
i  on  Odom  provides  a  progress  report  on  this 
:  ogram.  So  far,  most  attention  has  been  de- 
-  )ted  to  identifying  and  listing  those  species 
'  3oth  flora  and  fauna)  in  an  endangered  or 
i  herwise  questionable  status. 

The  question  now  is  what  is  to  be  done,  for  it 
1  >es  no  good  merely  to  recognize  that  a  species 
s  in  trouble  as  it  slides  away  into  oblivion.  In 
<  me  cases,  simple  protection  will  be  enough, 
it>  it  others  require  positive  management.  And 
1  is  requires  money. 

Federal  funding  for  cooperative  state-federal 
i  dangered  species  programs  was  authorized  by 

>ngress  in  1973,  but  the  money  has  not  been 
f  rthcoming.  These  funds  were  among  those  im- 


pounded by  former  President  Nixon.  The  lack 
of  this  money  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Georgia's  endangered  species  pro- 
gram. 

When,  and  if,  this  federal  money  is  released, 
it  likely  will  be  inadequate  for  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  program;  other  funds  will  be  needed. 

Revenue  from  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
traditionally  has  been  used  to  manage  game 
and  fish.  Further  stretching  the  license  dollar  to 
cover  endangered  species  research  would  not  be 
adequate.  Perhaps  additional  funding  could  be 
arranged  by  allowing  "non-consumptive  users" 
such  as  picnickers  and  bird  watchers  to  help 
finance  the  program  through  a  re-defined  "user" 
tax.  Other  states  have  sold  "prestige"  auto  tags, 
or  allotted  general  appropriations. 

To  assist  endangered  wildlife,  we  must  fully 
understand  the  ecological  relationships  that 
affect  each  species.  Only  with  this  understand- 
ing can  the  Georgia  endangered  species  pro- 
gram actively  work  not  only  to  protect,  but,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  restore  declining  wildlife. 
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eterans 


Scarred  and  rusting,  they  lie  tangled 
in  a  shoebox,  on  a  shelf,  in  a  garage  jar 
from  the  lakes  they  were  crafted  to 
swim,  from  the  bass  they  were  designed 
to  tempt. 

Time,  technique,  and  salesmanship 
decreed  the  end  of  their  era  and  forced 
them  into  premature  retirement.  But 
wise  old  anglers  still  search  —  usually 
unsuccessfully  —  among  the  hundreds 
of  new  lures  for  a  few  that  can  com- 
pare with  these,  the  veterans. 
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SHARK'S 


EETH 


y  Gerard  R.  Case 

rowings  by  the  Author 


Forty  million  years  ago  in  central  Georgia 
.  larks  and  other  marine  creatures  swam  where 
:irs  now  speed  along  interstate  highways. 

Less  than  1 5  miles  south  of  Macon,  in  Twiggs 
bounty  just  off  Interstate  16,  lies  a  series  of 
l  ines  dotting  the  landscape  on  either  side  of  the 
iadway.  Some  are  visible  from  the  highway, 
vhile  others  are  farther  back  in  the  woods. 
t  hese  mines  are  operated  by  several  companies 
lining  valuable  kaolin  clay. 

Kaolin  is  a  pure  white  clay  used  principally 
cr  paper  coating.  The  smooth,  slick  coating 
i  this  page  is  kaolin.  It  adds  brightness  and 
ine  to  the  paper,  enabling  the  ink  to  stand  out 
tter,  improving  visibility  and  reducing  blot- 


Silhouettes  of  some  of  the  most  common  types 
sharks    which    were    present    in     the    ancient 
e  Drgia  seas: 

1  White  shark 

2  Mako  shark 

3  Liveroil  shark 
Nurse  shark 
False-cat  shark 
Sand  shark 
Hammerhead  shark 
Angel  shark 
Sting  ray 
Sawfish 
Tiger  shark 
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One  of  the  spin-offs  of  this  rich  Georgia  kao- 
lin has  been  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  fos- 
silized marine  creatures.  The  spoil  piles  from  the 
mining  reveal  sea  bottom  sediments  from  40  mil- 
lion years  ago,  now  miles  away  from  the  shore. 
Fossils  of  the  extinct  ancestors  of  present  day 
marine  creatures  can  be  found  in  the  spoil  piles. 
It  takes  a  bit  of  imagination  to  realize  that  Cen- 
tral Georgia  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
United  States  once  were  beneath  ancient  seas, 
but  the  evidence  from  kaolin  mines  tells  the  un- 
mistakable story  in  its  fossils. 

A  great  variety  of  fish  species  swam  in  these 
ancient  seas.  Sharks  dominated  this  aquatic 
world,  as  demonstrated  by  the  quantities  of  their 
fossilized  teeth  left  behind.  A  heavy  distribution 
of  "bony"  fishes — parrot-fishes,  trunk-fishes,  and 
bill-fishes — accompanied  the  sharks.  Their  large 
numbers  indicate  a  food  chain  of  massive  pro- 
portions in  the  "Central  Georgia  Seas". 

Along  with  the  many  fish,  large  sea-turtles, 
sea-snakes,  crocodiles,  and  at  least  one  primi- 
tive whale  inhabited  these  seas.  The  floor  of  the 
sea  was  covered  with  an  abundance  of  inverte- 
brate life.  Among  these  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  sand-dollar  (echinoids).  and  a 
variety  of  mollusks,  such  as  scallops,  clams,  and 
oysters.  Present  too  were  the  ubiquitous  crusta- 
ceans, the  shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters. 

In  addition  to  sandy  bottom  dwellers,  other 
marine  life  existed  on  and  around  reefs  made  up 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  minute  bodies 
of  coral  polyps.  Bryzoans,  sponges  and  barna- 


This  monstrous  tooth  was  found  recently  on  one  of  Georgia's  coastal 
islands.  Measuring  about  five  inches  along  the  side,  it  is  the  largest  ever 
found  in  the  state,  although  not  the  largest  known. 
Atlantan  Falma  Move  discovered  this  rare  relic. 


Photo  by  Ed  E 


cles  were  plentiful.  It  seems  evident  by  the 
variety  and  types  of  bony  fishes  that  sand-dol- 
lars, urchins,  and  reefs  were  the  exclusive  food 
source  for  the  "nibblers"  such  as  the  parrot  and 
trunk  fishes  and  the  squirrel-fishes.  These  then 
were  the  "coral-reef  dwellers"  who,  in  turn,  were 
the  chief  food  source  for  the  predators:  the 
sharks,  sawfish,  barracudas,  and  crocodiles. 

Sharks  were  numerous  in  the  middle  Georgia 
seas,  including  such  species  as  giant  white 
5  ( Carcharodon  ) ,  tiger  sharks  ( Galeocer- 
do),  liveroil  sharks  (Galeorhinus) ,  sand  sharks 
(Odontaspis),  false  cat  sharks  (Scyliorhinus), 
angel    sharks     {Squatina),    porbeagle    sharks 


(Lamna),  mako  sharks  (Isurus),  nurse  sh  . 
(Gingylmostoma),  lemon  sharks  (Negaprini 
dusky  and  brown  sharks  (Eulamia),  hamn 
head  sharks  (Sphyrna),  as  well  as  their  cou  i 
the  sting-rays  {Myliobatis),  and  the  sawfi; 
( Prist  is ) . 

Sea-snakes  were  present,  with  a  varietr) 
water  pythons  in  abundance.  Alligators  '| 
common.  Turtles  of  a  variety  of  species  v'1 
present.  The  whales  were  represented  by  the  d 
est  member  of  their  family,  the  "Yoke-toot  I 
whale,  a  mammal  which  evolved  from  a  U 
form.  Primitive  porpoises  and  manatees  W 
widespread. 
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The  plates  and  figures  show  the  types  of  fossil 
laterial  to  be  found  in  a  few  field  excursions 
irough  the  kaolin  mines.  Plates  1  and  2  show 
/pical  tooth  and  bone  material. 

Fossils  usually  occur  in  "pockets"  within  the 
line,  and  you  will  have  to  search  for  them, 
lany  of  the  old  abandoned  mines  are  com- 
osed  of  hill  after  hill  of  sand,  clay,  and  other 
:diments.  The  only  way  to  find  the  "pockets"  of 
>ssil  material  is  to  search  each  area  carefully 
itil  you  begin  to  see  traces  of  fossil  material. 

may  even  be  necessary  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
lees  to  spot  tiny  teeth,  or  even  a  large  tooth 
ith  only  a  tip  exposed.  You'll  need  some  sort 

collecting  bag  or  container  in  which  to  place 
>ur  specimens.  For  more  fragile  specimens,  line 
:igar  box  with  cotton  or  soft  paper.  Transport 
;>ur  treasures  safely  home,  and  repair  them  at 
[iir  leisure. 

Before  you  go,  here  are  some  important  hints: 

1.  You  must  obtain  permission  before 
entering  any  mine  property!  Mine  policies 
vary,  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  collect 
in  many  areas.  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  mine 
office  where  you  would  like  to  collect.  Of 
course,  abide  precisely  by  any  rules  the 
mining  company  has  established. 

2.  Federal  law  requires  you  to  wear  a 
hard  hat  and  safety  glasses  when  in  a  mine 
area.  Failure  to  do  this  would  bring  a  stiff 
fine  against  the  mining  company.  This  rule 
is  for  your  safety.  Stay  well  away  from  any 
pit  walls. 

3.  Do  not  touch  mine  equipment. 

4.  Leave  gates  as  you  found  them. 

5.  Watch  for  snakes!  Be  especially  care- 
ful when  reaching  up  or  climbing  onto  a 
ledge,  where  a  snake  may  be  sunning. 

6.  Be  careful  when  walking.  The 
ground  may  be  wet  and  slippery,  or  loose 
and  crumbling  when  dry.  A  bad  fall  can 
result. 

7.  Do  not  leave  a  trail  of  refuse.  Carry 
out  whatever  you  take  in,  especially  food 
wrappers,  drink  bottles,  and  film  cartons. 
Take  plenty  of  drinking  water. 

1  or   your   comfort,    wear    old    clothes    and 
£ ikers  or  boots  (not  the  kind  with  lug  soles). 
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Clay  pits  frequently  are  muddy,  and  most  have 
standing  water  in  the  deepest  parts. 

The  specimens  you  find  in  the  mines  may  be 
very  important  to  science.  It  will  help  if  you 
show  your  "finds"  to  a  local  museum,  the  geol- 
ogy department  of  a  large  college,  or  the  Earth 
and  Water  Division  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  In  the  event  that  you  find  some- 
thing which  is  not  illustrated  in  this  article,  the 
author  will  be  pleased  to  look  over  your  material 
and  identify  it  for  you.  Please  send  your  materi- 
al with  your  name  and  address  (clearly  printed) 
and  where  you  found  it  to: 

Gerard  R.  Case 

129  Carlton  Avenue 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  07306 

If  the  material  is  important  enough  for  you  to 
want  it  returned,  add  sufficient  return  postage 
and  a  self-addressed  mailing  label.  Specimens 
then  will  be  returned  to  you. 


PLATE   1. 

1.  Lamna  lerichei  Casier  (Porbeagle  shark),  2. 
Odontaspis  hopei  Agassiz  (Sand  shark),  3.  Odon- 
taspis  acutissima  Agassiz  (Sand  shark),  4.  Hemi- 
pristis  wyattdurhami  White  (Extinct  reqieum 
shark,  upper  jaw  teeth),  4a.  Hemipristis  wyatt- 
durhami White  (lower  jaw  teeth),  5.  Galeorhinus 
sp.  (Liveroil  shark),  6.  Scyliorhinus  enniskilleni 
White  (False  cat  shark),  7.  Galeocerdo  clarkensis 
White  (Tiger  shark),  8.  Ginglymostoma  obliquum 
Leidy  (Nurse  shark),  9.  Negaprion  gibbesi  (Lemon 
shark),  10.  Myliobatis  sp.  (Sting-ray  teeth),  11. 
Propristis  schweinfurthi  Dames  (Extinct  sawfish, 
rostral  teeth),  12.  Pristis  lathami  Galeotti  (Sawfish 
rostral  tooth,  2  views),  13.  Myliobatis  sp.  (Sting 
ray  tail  barbs),  14.  Shark  coprolites  (fecal  pellets), 
1  5.  Trichiurus  sp.  (tooth,  extinct  fish),  1  6.  Arius  sp. 
(Fish  pectoral  spine,  possibly  a  catfish). 

PLATE  2. 

17.  Cybium  sp.  (fish  jaw,  2  views),  18.  Diodon  sp. 
(Parrotfish  jaw,  2  views),  19.  Cylindracanthus 
rectus  (Bill  fish,  rostrum  fragments),  20.  Sphyraena 
sp.  (Barracuda  teeth),  21.  Triodon  sp.  (Fish  jaw- 
crusher  type,  2  views),  22.  Ostracion  meretrix 
Leriche  (Trunkfish  body  scale),  23.  Trionyx  sp. 
(Turtle  shell),  24.  Palaeophis  sp.  (Python  snake 
vertebra,  4  views).  »•— ► 
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by  Bill  Morehead 

Photos  by  Ed  Brock 


About  fifteen  years  ago,  John  Tanner,  Sr.,  of 
Carrollton  built  a  private  lake  in  Carroll  Coun- 
ty. This  in  itself  was  not  at  all  unusual,  but 
what  happened  afterwards  was.  The  28-acre 
lake  had  a  problem  —  it  consistently  stayed 
muddy.  To  solve  the  mud  problem.  Mr.  Tan- 
ner constructed  a  dam  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
lake —  thereby  creating  another  lake  of  about 
23  acres. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Tanner  had  invested  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  the  project,  and 
all  he  had  was  two  lakes.  In  search  of  a  method 
of  gaining  some  return  on  his  investment,  he  hit 
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upon  the  idea  of  constructing  a  beach  on  tt 
second  lake  and  opening  the  lakes  to  the  publi 

When  people  in  the  recreation-starved  regie 
of  western  Georgia  heard  about  the  beach,  t!i 
number  of  visitors  boomed.  In  the  fifteen  or 
years  of  its  existence,  "Tanner's  Beach"  becari 
one  of  the  most  popular  outdoor  attractions 
western  Georgia. 

In  1970.  when  the  Tanners  decided  to  ofh 
it  to  the  state  as  a  state  park,  "Tanner's  Beaci 
had  developed  into  quite  a  holiday  park,  w  t 
60  campsites  complete  with  electric  and  wa  t 
hookups,  13  cottage/motel  accommodations 
"hideaway"  lodge  capable  of  handling  40  pi  < 
pie,  a  miniature-golf  course,  a  covered  pavili: 
of  2,000  seat  capacity,  picnic  sites  and  3 
amusement  center  complete  with  a  "fairylan 
world"  and  a  narrow-gauge  train. 

The  state  opened  it  in  1972  as  a  state  parl<- 
and  changed  the  name  from  "Tanner's  Bea<  1 
to  John  Tanner  State  Park. 

The  park  manager.  Pate  Bridges,  moved 
Carroll  County  from  Savannah,  and  his  SM 
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mellifluous  drawl  masks  a  quiet,  deep  compe- 
tence in  park  management. 

Bridges  suggests  that  the  development  of 
John  Tanner  State  Park  will  be  toward  creat- 
ing natural  attractions.  The  amusement  area — 
so  vital  to  the  economics  of  a  private  enter- 
prise— will  slowly  fade  out.  to  be  replaced  with 
attractions  more  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
themes. 

The  short-range  plans  for  the  park,  accord- 
ing to  Bridges,  are  to  develop  present  camp- 
sites to  their  utmost  and  to  add  more  campsites 
is  soon  as  possible;  to  revamp  the  motel/cottage 
iccommodations  (which  has  already  been 
lone)  by  refurbishing  the  interiors  and  ex- 
eriors  where  needed;  to  construct  a  fence 
.round  the  beach  area  (this  too  has  been  done) 
o  protect  the  beach  visitors  and  to  permit  some 
i  ontrol  over  the  use  of  the  beach;  and  to  com- 
pete many  nature  trails  for  the  hiker  and 
1'icnicker. 

The  Tanner  lakes  have  long  been  known  in 
I  "arroll  County  as  a  place  where  the  fisherman 
( an  reasonably  expect  to  haul  in  a  decent  catch. 
r,he  parks  staff,  in  cooperation  with  the  Game 
c  nd  Fish  Division,  will  concentrate  its  efforts 


toward  developing  the  lower  lake  into  a  first- 
rate  fishing  lake.  This  lake  is  already  a  good 
spot  for  fish,  but  with  the  proper  supervision  it 
should  become  a  genuine  piscatorial  gem. 

Local  people  in  the  western  Georgia  area 
have  so  accepted  John  Tanner  State  Park  that 
many  frequently  camp  there  on  weekends.  The 
last  Fourth  of  July  you  could  have  held  the  Car- 
rollton  Rotary,  Lions  or  Kiwanis  meetings  with 
the  camping  population  at  Tanner's  and  had  a 
quorum  in  each  case! 

In  the  more  than  two  years  since  John  Tan- 
ner has  existed  as  a  state  facility,  the  annual 
visitor  population  has  climbed  steadily  (more 
than  500,000  visitors  came  to  the  Park  in 
1974).  While  the  weekends  may  be  hectic,  a 
weekday  camper  can  usually  find  the  room  he 
wants. 

The  family  looking  for  a  place  in  late  sum- 
mer or  fall  could  not  do  better  than  to  choose 
John  Tanner  State  Park.  The  wintertime  camper 
will  find  the  park  a  little-used  haven,  for  the 
great  majority  of  visitors  have  as  yet  confined 
themselves  to  the  May  through  Labor  Day 
weeks  of  the  year. 
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Up  in  northwest  Georgia,  near  the 
:  mfluence  of  the  Coosawattee  and  the 
onasauga  Rivers,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ostanaula,  on  a  flat,  almost  treeless  plain, 
I  inds  a  strangely  interrupted  cluster  of 
>  lildings.  Disassociated  by  time  and  space, 
1  e  structures,  four  in  number,  are  most 
markable  for  their  disunity.  Two  are  old; 
o  are  not;  and  only  one  was  built  there, 
vo  were  the  first  of  their  kind — two  were 
;<.  nd  are)  common  structures.  They  are 
E  tied  a  wary  distance  apart  and  each  is 
[lite  distinctive  unto  itself. 
It  is  called  New  Echota,  named  for  an  old 
lian  town  in  Tennessee.  It  was  the  capital  of 
:  Cherokee  Nation  from  1825  until  1838,  and 
■  3  a  state  historical  site.  Off  to  the  side  is  a 
<  dern  museum  which  recounts  the  history  of 
it  site  and  of  the  Cherokee  leaders  at  New 
ciota.  It  stands  at  a  distance,  as  if  fearful  to 
itude  on  the  strained  disharmony  among 
t  buildings. 


Entering  the  site,  a  visitor  first 
encounters  a  low,  long,  log  structure. 
(It  is  a  reconstruction  circa  1961;  the  original 
was  destroyed  in  the  Civil  War.)  This  was  the 
print  shop  and  home  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix. 
It  was  the  first  print  shop  established  by 
American  Indians,  used  to  print  the  first 
Indian  newspaper,  in  the  first  written  Indian 
language. 

The  Cherokees  had  come  to  place  a  high 
value  on  literacy;  many  spoke  and  wrote  in 
English,  but  many  more  could  not.  It  often 
took  many  years  for  an  Indian  to  develop  a 
comfortable  fluency  in  English.  This  delay 
hindered  their  leaders'  attempts  at  nationwide 
communication. 

In  1821,  a  written  Cherokee  language  was 
adopted,  a  language  developed  by  George  Gist 
( Sequoyah ) ,  who  composed  a  syllabary  of 
written  characters  for  Cherokee  syllables.  Thus 
the  student  needed  only  to  learn  the 

continued  on  page  18 
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characters  to  be  literate.  The  Cherokee  Phoenix 
was  printed  in  both  English  and  Cherokee 
from  1828  until  1834,  and  served  as  the 
national  newspaper. 

The  next  building  is  original,  but  does  not 
belong  to  New  Echota.  Vann's  Tavern 
was  built  as  a  "public  stop"  by  James  Vann, 
a  Cherokee,  at  a  crossing  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Built  in  1 805,  it  was  moved  and 
re-erected  at  New  Echota  in  1959;  Lake  Lanier 
now  covers  its  original  site.  It  serves  as  an 
example  of  the  taverns  that  once  stood 
in  the  capital. 

The  Worchester  House  is  original  and  was 
built  by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worchester,  sent  to 
New  Echota  by  the  American  Board  of 
Missionaries  in  1827.  The  two  story  frame 
house  is  set  some  distance  from  the  New 
Echota  town  site. 

Worchester,  like  most  of  the  other 
missionaries,  found  fertile  ground  among  the 
Cherokees.  They  were  willing  to  accept  the 
white  man's  religion  if  accompanied  by  the 
white  man's  education. 


The  most  imposing  building  at  New  Echota 
is  the  Court  House,  which,  like  the  print  shop, 
is  a  1961  reconstruction.  Unlike  the  print 
shop,  the  Court  House  is  a  tall,  narrow  buildin 
fairly  bristling  with  dignity.  The  two  story 
structure  was  used  for  Legislative  council 
meetings,  Supreme  Court  proceedings,  and 
often  by  Rev.  Worchester  as  a  mission  school. 

The  Cherokees  were  very  progressive  in  thei 
governmental  institutions.  As  early  as  1808 
they  revised  and  wrote  down  their  tribal  laws 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Rev.  Gideon 
Blackburn.  Between  1817  and  1827,  they 
reorganized  their  government  to  include  an 
elective  bicameral  legislature  consisting  of  a 
National  Committee  and  a  National  Council. 

The  Cherokee  nation  consisted  of  eight 
judicial  districts,  and  in  1822  it  authorized  a 
National  Superior  Court — later  to  be  called 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  nation's  greatest 
achievement  was  the  National  Constitution 
adopted  in  1827. 

New  Echota  was  the  high  water  mark  of  th 
Eastern  Cherokees.  Besides  the  existing 
buildings,  there  were  other  structures.  There 
were  stores,  taverns,  shops  and  residences,  buu 
they  are  gone  now — like  the  Cherokees. 

No  one  really  knows  where  the  first 
Cherokees  came  from,  or  even  the  origin  of 
their  name.  They  were  residing  in  what  was  t»; 
become  western  North  and  South  Carolina, 
eastern  Tennessee,  and  northern  Alabama  anl 
Georgia  when  DeSoto  came  through  about 
1540. 

They  were  still  there  more  than  1 00  years 
later  when  the  first  Englishmen,  representing 
the  Virginia  Colony,  contacted  them  in  1673 
They  were  from  all  accounts  a  fierce, 
pugnacious  people  whose  principal  pleasure 
was  war. 

During  the  next  150  years,  the  Cherokees 
were  to  have  plenty  of  war.  In  the  course  of 
many  alliances,  they  fought  with  white  men 
against  other  red  men,  with  other  red  men 
against  white  men,  and  with  white  men  agai  j 
other  white  men.  They  fought  with  and 
against  French,  Spanish,  English,  and 
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:ventually  American  settlers.  With  every 
:ngagement  they  seemed  to  lose  land. 
With  all  these  alliances  and  through 
nUrmarriage  with  the  ubiquitous  Scots  traders, 
he  Cherokees  developed  enough  sophistication 

0  see  they  were  losing  not  on  the  battlefield, 
>ut  at  the  treaty  table.  This  realization  sent  the 
Cherokee  leaders  seeking  the  skills  of  politics 
ind  diplomacy. 

Their  desire  for  education  replaced  their 
:nthusiasm  for  the  warpath.  As  a  result, 
>etween  1817  and  1827 — just  ten  years — the 
Cherokees  advanced  themselves  culturally  from 
boriginal  savages  to  a  remarkable  frontier 
ociety. 

They  had  a  complete  governmental  system 
dth  a  written  constitution,  a  written  language, 
nd  a  national  newspaper.  They  had  rich  men 
nd  poor,  educated  and  ignorant.  They  had 
irmers  and  merchants,  ministers  and  thieves. 
1  short,  they  were  a  nation;  and  New  Echota 
>  as  their  capital. 

They  also  had  other  things:  rich  lands,  gold, 
i  id  imminent  political  power.  This  was 
i  tolerable  to  their  white  neighbors. 
i  In  1802,  a  compact  had  been  made  between 

1  e  United  States  Government  and  the  State  of 
~  sorgia  agreeing  to  the  eventual  removal  of 

[  Indians  from  the  state;  in  return,  Georgia 
i  ve  up  claims  to  land  in  the  west.  In  the  1 820s, 
j  jorgia  demanded  that  the  contract  be 
< nored. 
j  For  several  years  there  was  much  oratory, 

itorializing,  and  political  maneuvering. 

le  Cherokee  government,  led  by  dedicated 
i  incipal  Chief  John  Ross,  fought  well,  and  at 

les  brilliantly,  but  to  no  avail.  In  1838,  due 
t  inly  to  the  efforts  of  President  Andrew 
a  :kson,  the  last  Cherokees  were  "emigrated" 
<  m  Georgia  to  the  western  territories. 

Today  New  Echota  is  a  quiet  and  somewhat 
I  ti  place,  much  like  the  men  who  built  it. 
.  las  an  odd  coldness  about  it  that  can  be  felt 
i''  n  in  the  summer  months.  It's  not  a  very 
ft)  )ressive  historical  site,  for  not  much  is  left 
.  <   vhat  once  was  a  national  capital. 

'erhaps  that  is  why  it  is  important — no  one 
h  s  there  anymore. 
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For  a  good  many  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  realization  that  all  wildlife  species  are 
not  created  equal.  Some  species  have  flourished, 
others  have  remained  stable  but  vigorous,  still 
others  have  not  done  so  well.  In  this  last  cate- 
gory there  are  those  that  are  and  always  have 
been  rare,  those  that  have  declined  either  slow- 
ly or  dramatically,  and  those  that  actually  have 
disappeared. 

The  decline  or  total  loss  of  a  wildlife  species 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate,  and,  as  a 
result,  there  has  been  much  fuss  and  furor  over 
"endangered  species."  This  has  become  a  tre- 
mendously emotional  issue  and  a  good  amount 
of  misunderstanding  has  resulted. 

Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  virtually 
all  wildlife  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  while 
others  feel  that  the  problem  is  limited  to  a  few 
well-publicized  "basket-cases."  As  usual,  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between.  A  great  deal  of 
scientific  investigation  and  legislative  action  has 
gone  into  identifying  and  assisting  our  en- 
dangered wildlife. 


The  first  effort  aimed  specifically  at  helpi 
these  troubled  wildlife  species,  and  which  add 
a  new  term  to  our  jargon,  was  the  Endanger 
Species  Preservation  Act  of  1 966.  This  fede. 
legislation  was  followed  by  similar  acts  in  19 
and  1973.  These  acts,  administered  by  the  U. 
Fish    and   Wildlife   Service,   were   enacted 
Congress  to  help  check  the  decline  of  mac 
animal  species   (wild  plants  were  included  i 
1973). 

Based  on  years  of  scientific  investigation 
list  of  endangered  species  was  compiled.  II 
list  documented  109  rare  or  endangered  sped 
(or  sub-species),  the  degree  of  threat,  and   ] 
probable  reason  for  their  condition.  In  this  1 J 
ing,  the  term  "endangered  species"  was  defii 
as  ".  .  .  in  imminent  danger  of  extinction."  d 
other  category,  "Threatened,"  included  "th ) 
.  .  .  likely  to  become  endangered  in  the  foreie 
able  future  over  all  or  a  significant  portior 
their  ranges." 

The    1969    and    1973    Endangered    Spe  * 
Acts  superceded  the  original  and  broadened  t' 
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iffort.  The  1969  Act  included  foreign  wildlife 
ind  otherwise  expanded  the  1 966  Act.  Conser- 
vation programs,  including  the  preservation  of 
:cosystems  on  which  endangered  and  threatened 
vildlife  depends  were  included  in  1973.  This 
1973  bill  also  requires  the  states  to  devise  long 
ange  management  plans  for  endangered  species. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  states  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  1973  Act  to  provide  federal  as- 
istance  (funding)  to  state-developed  endan- 
;ered  species  programs.  Another  clause  pro- 
ided  that  any  resident  species  designated  en- 
angered  or  threatened  would  be  regulated  by 
tie  federal  government  if  the  state  where  it  is 
)cated  fails  to  adopt  a  cooperative  agreement 
leeting  federal  standards. 

In  Georgia,  1973  saw  the  passage  of  two 
ighly  significant  pieces  of  state  legislation:  the 
iate  Endangered  Wildlife  Act  and  the  Wild- 
:ower  Preservation  Act.  These  acts,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
nurces,  require  state  action  toward  both  these 


wildlife  resources. 

The  state  Endangered  Wildlife  Act  requires 
the  Department  to  inventory  all  species  of 
animal  life  determined  to  be  rare,  unusual,  or 
in  danger  of  extinction.  From  this  inventory,  a 
list  of  species  in  need  of  protection  and 
rules  to  accomplish  that  protection  are  to  be 
compiled. 

The  Wildflower  Act  is  more  specific.  In  ad- 
dition to  requiring  the  designation  of  protected 
species  by  the  Department,  certain  acts  such 
as  digging  and  selling  these  plants  without  a 
license  are  forbidden.  This  jurisdiction  is  limited 
to  state  lands. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  these  two 
laws  an  endangered  species  committee  was 
formed  to  organize  a  May,  1974,  workshop  at 
Fernbank  Science  Center,  which  gathered  ex- 
perts from  throughout  the  state  to  help  formu- 
late the  initial  list.  The  basic  document  for  this 
meeting  was  formulated  by  the  DNR  Natural 
Areas  unit. 


I  astern  Brown  Pelican 
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Other  experts  from  all  over  the  country  car- 
rying on  pertinent  research  also  were  con- 
tacted. Finally,  a  preliminary  Endangered  and 
Threatened  Species  list  was  prepared. 

This  tentative  list  includes  those  species 
identified  by  the  federal  Threatened  Species  list 
of  1973,  and  others  considered  to  be  in  a  ques- 
tionable status.  The  list  is  a  bit  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  federal  list  and  uses  several 
additional  categories  to  classify  the  status  of 
the  species. 

"Endangered"  and  "threatened"  species  were 
defined  as  in  federal  law  but  another  class  of 
protected  species  was  included.  "Rare  or  un- 
usual" species  are  those  which  exist  in  small 
populations  in  the  state,  either  in  a  restricted 
geographical  region  or  thinly  dispersed  over 
a  larger  area.  For  example,  the  common  raven 
and  the  red  squirrel  are  northern  species  which 
are  found  only  in  the  north  Georgia  mountains. 
Though  not  presently  endangered  or  threatened, 
the  limited  numbers  of  these  species  puts  them 
at  risk. 

"Status  undetermined"  species  are  those 
suspected  of  being  in  one  of  the  protected  cate- 
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gories  but  not  so  classified  due  to  insufficiei 
data.  The  glossy  ibis  and  the  hoary  bat  ai 
examples  of  this  status.  "Recently  extirpatec 
species  are  those  which  have  disappeared  fro: 
Georgia  in  historical  times  (since  1600),  bi 
still  exist  elsewhere.  "Recently  extinct"  specii 
means  just  that. 

The  decision  to  list  any  species  as  rare  ar 
endangered  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sever 
factors  contributing  to  its  decline: 

(a)  the  present  or  threatened  destructio 
modification,  or  curtailment  of  i 
habitat; 

(b)  over  utilization  for  commercial,  spoi 
ing,  scientific,  or  educational  purpose 

( c )  disease  or  predation; 

(d)  inadequacy  of  existing  regulation: 

(e)  other  natural  or  man-made  factors  a 
fecting  its  continued  existence. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  currently  is  i 
the  process  of  annotating  the  preliminary  sta 
list  of  endangered  and  threatened  birds  ar 
mammals.  Additional  information  to  suppl 
ment  the  list  is  being  gathered  regarding  d: 
tinguishing  characteristics,  distribution,  den 
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fes,  population   trends,   limiting  factors,   and 
:iy  habitat  areas. 

A  rough  draft  of  this  status  report  is  being 
)  epared  and  will  be  distributed  to  wildlife  ex- 
)  :rts  throughout  the  state  for  final  comments 
hd  criticisms.  After  this  final  review  the  report 

11  be  revised,  published,  and  made  available 

the  public.  From  the  final  status  report  future 
teds  of  the  program  should  be  easily  identified. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  currently  is 
:  mulating  long-range  plans  for  those  species 
t  fauna  listed  as  endangered  by  the  federal 
:  vernment,  so  Georgia  can  qualify  for  fund- 
i ;  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
j  The  future  of  Georgia's  endangered  species 
hgram  will  depend  entirely  on  the  availability 

funding.  Assuming  adequate  funding,  future 

>gram  plans  call  for: 

—Continue  updating  the  list 

—Initiate  research,  surveys  and  manage- 
ment 
—Evaluate  key  habitat  areas 
—Acquire  key  habitats 
—Evaluate    and    classify    species    listed    as 
"status  undetermined"  on  the  state  list. 

j')f  course  the  most  important  facet  of  the 
-"(.angered  species  program  is  long  range  man- 


agement to  aid  the  recovery  of  individual 
species.  Using  the  information  gained  through 
the  identification  and  investigation  process,  it 
may  be  possible  to  develop  specific  plans  to 
help  each  species. 

Developing  an  endangered  species  program 
is  not  as  simple  or  straightforward  as  it  might 
appear.  Natural  systems  are  incredibly  complex 
and  man  is  only  beginning  to  understand  that 
complexity.  Numbers  alone  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Some  species  may  be  few  in  num- 
ber because  they  have  always  been  so  and  are 
thus  in  a  "normal"  status.  Another  species  may 
be  currently  numerous  but  endangered  by 
threatened  ecological  relationships  or  depen- 
dencies. 

Many  times  the  basic  reasons  a  species  be- 
comes endangered  are  obvious:  small,  geo- 
graphically limited  populations;  loss  of  a 
unique  habitat  factor;  or  some  human  in- 
trusion with  a  marked  adverse  impact  on  the 
species.  Other  times,  the  problems  may  be 
much  more  subtle  and  even  camouflaged  by 
the  complexity  of  the  species'  ecology.  In  either 
case,  efforts  to  assist  the  species  must  be  based 
on  a  complete  understanding  of  the  problems. 
That  understanding  will  take  years  to  develop, 
but  the  effort  at  least  has  begun. 
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vVkaf  Linger  Lauras: 


by  Gibson  Johnston,  Jr. 

Would  you  allow  rattlesnakes  to  nest  in  your 
yard  to  control  the  mice?  How  about  a  black 
widow  spider  in  the  bookcase  to  eat  the  flies  that 
might  get  in?  Stupid  questions,  aren't  they?  But 
folks  cultivate  plants — to  control  moles  in  the 
garden,  or  for  their  sweet  smell,  or  for  their 
beauty — that  are  more  dangerous  than  snakes 
Dr  spiders.  Not  just  dangerous  .  .  .  Deadly! 

As  an  example,  probably  the  most  poisonous 
substance  known  to  man  comes  from  the  castor 
(or  mole)  bean,  which  often  is  planted  around 
he  garden  because  it  is  said  to  prevent  moles. 

With  the  current  emphasis  on  "natural"  things 

—natural  foods,  natural  looks,  natural  insect 

ontrol,  and  even  natural  shampoo  and  tooth- 

)aste — there  has  been  a  rise  in  accidental  poi- 

onings  by  plants.  More  people  are  adversely 

ffected  by  plants  than  by  disease  (and,  to  be 

echnical,  most  disease  is  caused  by  "plants": 

acteria  and  fungi).  Remember  that  pollen  al- 

I  -rgy  last  spring,  or  the  hay  fever?  Or  the  rash 

l"om  that  summer  encounter  with  poison  ivy? 

r  'hese  ailments  strike  most  of  us,  and  little  can 

1  e  done  about  them  except  treat  the  symptoms. 

Now  think  about  those  potted  plants  around 
pur  place,  and  the  shrubbery  in  the  yard,  and 
t  lose  pesky  weeds  in  the  lawn  and  flower  beds, 
3  id  even  the  flowers  themselves.  What  do  you 
"  ally  know  about  them?  They  add  pleasure  to 
3  lr  lives,  but  are  they  really  safe  to  have  around? 
S  any  common  Georgia  plants  have  their  less 
?  easing  aspects:  Dutch  iris  and  narcissus,  olean- 
1  r,  rhododendron  and  laurel,  English  ivy,  mis- 
1'  toe,  and  chinaberry  all  have  poisonous  proper- 
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ties.  And  the  same  stems  and  leaves  that  produce 
our  famous  Georgia  peaches  produce  enough 
cyanide  to  kill,  as  do  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
plums  and  cherries.  Green  parts  of  the  potato 
plant  are  poisonous,  even  though  the  potato  it- 
self is  quite  edible. 

But  so  what?  Who  eats  flowers  or  leaves  and 
stems?  They  probably  taste  horrible  .  .  . 

What  about  the  child  who  decides  that  the 
pretty  flowers  or  seeds  look  good  enough  to  eat? 
Or  the  adult  who  unconsciously  gnaws  a  leaf  or 
twig  as  he  goes  about  his  chores?  Yes,  it  hap- 
pens. Often.  And  about  15,000  times  a  year  in 
the  United  States  someone  ends  up  suffering  for 
his  carelessness  with  relatively  common  plants. 

This  certainly  is  no  condemnation  of  plants, 
for  life  without  them  would  be  bleak  indeed. 
And  knowledge  of  what  is  harmful  and  what  is 
not  can  make  all  plants  enjoyable,  no  matter 
how  potentially  dangerous  they  might  be. 

Common  sense  will  prevent  most  trouble: 

First,  know  your  plants.  Should  poisoning  oc- 
cur it  is  vitally  important  that  the  attending  phy- 
sician know  the  exact  source  to  begin  proper 
treatment. 

Second,  before  indulging  in  wild  and  "natu- 
ral" foods,  be  certain  the  plants  are  what  you 
think  they  are.  A  small  error  with  mushrooms, 
for  example,  can  become  the  largest  error  you'll 
ever  make. 

Third,  know  the  Poison  Control  Center  tele- 
phone number:  (404)659-1212.  This  center 
can  supply  information  on  any  type  of  poison- 
ing. This  could  save  a  life. 
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Potentially  Dangerous  Plants 


These  are  some  of  the  most  common  poisonous  plants  found  in  Geor- 
gia. This  list  does  not  contain  all  the  plants  that  are  harmful,  only  some 
of  the   more  familiar  ones. 


PLANT 

Pokeweed 


TOXIC   PORTION 


Young  shoots  and 
branches,  roots,  berries 
Eaten  by  some  as  greens,-  must  be  cooked  in  two 


Mayapple 

Water  hemlock 
Nightshade 
Poison  hemlock 


Poison  ivy,  poison  oak, 
poison  sumac 

Hyacinth,  tulip, 
narcissus,  daffodil 

Oleander 


Cc>tor  bean 
Mistletoe 


Apple,  foliage,  roots 


All  parts 

All  parts,  especially 
the  unripe  berry 

All  parts 


Jimson  weed  (thorn  apple)       All  parts 


All  parts,  smoke  from 
burning 

Bulbs 


Leaves,  branches 


Dieffenbachia  (dumb  cane)      All  parts 
elephant  ear 


Seeds 
Berries 


SYMPTOMS 

Severe  gastrointestinal  irritation,  respirator 
depressant,  death, 
waters  to  remove  poisonous  properties. 

Contains  at  least  16  active  toxic  principle: 
primarily  in  the  roots.  Children  often  eat  th 
apple  with  no  ill  effects,  but  several  apple 
may  cause  diarrhea. 

Fatal.  Violent  and  painful  convulsions.  / 
number  of  people  have  died  from  hemlocl- 

Fatal.  Intense  digestive  disturbances  an 
nervous  symptoms. 

Fatal.  Resembles  a  large  wild  carrot.  Used  i 
ancient  Greece  to  kill  condemned  prisoner 

Abnormal  thirst,  distorted  sight,  delirium,  ir 
coherence  and  coma.  Common  cause  of  po 
soning.  Has  proved  fatal. 

Severe  dermatitis. 

Nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea.  May  be  fatal. 

Extremely  poisonous.  Affects  the  heart,  pr  i 
duces  severe  digestive  upset  and  has  cause: 
death. 

Intense  burning  and  irritation  of  the  mou  r 
and  tongue.  Death  can  occur  if  base  of  tl « 
tongue  swells  enough  to  block  the  air  po; 
sage  of  the  throat. 

Fatal.  One  or  two  seeds  are  near  the  leth  i 
dose  for  adults. 

Can  be  fatal. 
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PLANT 

Monkshood 

Stu  --of -Beth  lehem 

Iris 

Foxglove 


Rhubarb 


/Vild  and  cultivated 
:herries,  peach,  plum 


)aks 


I  Iderberry 

t  lack  locust 

Chinaberry 
I  jng  tree 
:  lglish  ivy 
/  'isteria 

«  urels,  rhododendron, 
i  aleas 

csmine 

( w 


TOXIC   PORTION 

Fleshy  roots 
Bulbs 
Underground  stems 

Leaves 


Leaf  blade 


Twigs,  foliage 


Foliage,  acorns 


Shoots,  leaves,  bark 

Bark,  sprouts,  foliage 

Ripe  berries 
Nuts  and  leaves 
All  parts 
Seeds,  pods 

All  parts 

Berries 
Berries,  foliage 


SYMPTOMS 

Digestive  upset  and  nervous  excitement. 

Vomiting  and  nervous  excitement. 

Severe,  but  not  usually  serious,  digestive 
upset. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  drug  digitalis,  used 
to  stimulate  the  heart.  In  large  amounts,  the 
active  principles  cause  dangerously  irregular 
heartbeat  and  pulse,  usually  digestive  upset 
and  mental  confusion.  May  be  fatal. 

Fatal.  Large  amounts  of  raw  or  cooked  leaves 
can  cause  convulsions,  coma,  followed  rap- 
idly by  death. 

Fatal.  Contains  a  compound  that  releases 
cyanide  when  eaten.  Gasping,  excitement, 
and  prostration  are  common  symptoms  that 
often  appear  within  minutes. 

Affects  kidneys  gradually.  Symptoms  ap- 
pear only  after  several  days  or  weeks.  Takes 
a  large  amount  for  poisoning.  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  chew  on  acorns. 

Children  have  been  poisoned  by  using  pieces 
of  the  pithy  stems  for  blowguns.  Nausea  and 
digestive  upset. 

Children    have   suffered   nausea,   weakness 

and  depression  after  chewing  the  bark  and 

seeds. 

Respiratory  depression,  death. 

Gastroenteritis. 

Dermatitis. 

Mild  to  severe  digestive  upset.  Many  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  by  this  plant. 

Fatal.  Produces  nausea  and  vomiting,  de- 
pression, difficult  breathing,  prostration  and 
coma. 

Fatal.  Digestive  disturbance  and  nervous 
symptoms. 

Fatal.  Foliage  more  toxic  than  berries.  Death 
is  usually  sudden  without  warning  symp- 
toms. 
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Old 


by  Jim  Ryan 

Old  Jim  awakened  to  a  clear,  crisp  November  day.  He  arose  and  looked 
outside  and  found  the  sun  dancing  its  rays  off  the  ground's  new  frost, 
the  first  of  the  season.  A  slight  restlessness  and  anticipation  began  stirring 
through  the  pines.  He  remembered  the  many  past  seasons  and  their  good 
times,  the  camaraderie  and  excitement.  He  readied  himself  for  this,  the 
first  day  of  the  new  season. 

Jim,  like  many  of  his  relatives,  began  hunting  rabbits  at  an  early  age. 
t  seemed  to  be  a  natural  thing  to  do — a  family  thing — and  he  grew  to  love 
it  very  much.  He  learned  well,  and  became  known  as  a  hunter  of  no  mean 
skill. 

Jim  knew  he  liked  rabbit  hunting  after  that  first  hunt  when  his  father 
"took  him  under  his  wing."  It  seemed  to  bring  the  youngster  and  his 
father  closer  together;  Jim  discovered  a  new  aspect  of  their  relationship 
as  his  dad  guided  him  into  adulthood  through  hunting. 

That  was  more  years  ago  than  Jim  cared  to  remember  right  then 
because  the  sun  was  up,  and  the  others  were  coming  down  the  small  hill 
towards  his  house.  The  hunt  soon  would  begin. 

Down  they  came,  all  talking  excitedly  and  kidding  one  another 
about  their  skill  in  hunting  the  elusive  cottontail.  It  was  particularly  exciting 
for  Jim  because  this  was  the  first  hunt  for  some  of  his  grandchildren,  and 
he  looked  forward  to  teaching  them  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  much  as  his 
own  father  had  taught  him.  It  had  been  some  time  since  he  had  done  this 
because  his  own  children  were  grown  now. 

Once  the  group  got  together  outside  his  house,  he  began  to  notice 
something  different  from  other  opening  days.  He  was  being  excluded  from 
the  group,  conversationally,  and,  finally,  physically.  The  others  were  leaving 
without  him,  and  he  was  left  standing  outside  his  house.  He  was  too  old  to 
hunt  rabbits  anymore,  and  it  hurt  him  deeply. 

Did  Jim  died  later  that  season,  and  was  buried  near  the  thickets  where 
he  so  loved  to  hunt  with  his  friends.  He  was  "one  of  a  kind",  and  probably 
will  never  be  equaled  in  the  sport  of  rabbit  hunting.  Old  Jim  was  my  beagle. 

Outdoors  ii)  Gcor  i 


y  Margaret  Tucker 


"He  died  of  exposure."  We've  all  seen  that 
irase  in  a  newspaper  story  about  a  lost 
leer  or  hunter.  But  how  do  you  die  of 
t  xposure"?  What  really  happens?  Most  people 
i  n  be  found  before  they  starve  or  die  of 
p  rst.  Do  they  freeze  to  death?  Not  literally. 
"ts  of  people  die  of  "exposure"  when 
:  nperatures  are  far  above  freezing:  heat 
»  s  is  the  killer. 
Hypothermia  is  the  word  for  it.  "Hypo" — 
f  ow  normal,  "thermia" — temperature.  When 
|i  body's  core  temperature  drops  from  98.6    F 
I  ibout  96  ,  the  victim  begins  to  shiver 
j)  1  loses  his  ability  to  perform  complicated 
Is  is. 

f  it  drops  to  about  9 1",  he  stumbles,  slurs 
Is  speech,  and  can't  think  well.  At  about  86°, 
If  ;ets  irrational;  at  81°,  he  goes  into  a 
^J)or.  A  little  colder  and  he  becomes 
u<  onscious.  If  his  body  temperature  drops 
H  >w  78    F,  the  victim  will  be  in  a  helpless 


slide  toward  death.  The  period  from  onset  of 
symptoms  to  death  need  take  only  a  few 
hours  if  heat  loss  is  rapid  and  nothing  is  done 
to  warm  the  victim. 

Heat  is  lost  many  ways:  by  conduction 
or  draining  away  through  evaporation  from 


Hypothermia  Chart 

This  chart  indicates  the  length  of  time  a  victim  can 

survive  total  immersion  in  water  of 

various  terri- 

peratures. Although  the  clanger  to  winter  hunters 

and  fishermen 

is  clear,  summer  ang 

ers  should  be 

aware    that    north    Georgia    streams 

can    remain 

dangerously   cold   through   most  of 

the   summer. 

Exhaustion  or 

Expected  Time 

Water  Temp.  (°F) 

Unconsciousness 

of  Survival 

32.5 

Under  15  Mm. 

Under  15-45  Min. 

32.5-40.0 

15-30  Min. 

30-90  Min. 

40  50 

30-60  Mm. 

1-3     Hi. 

50-60 

1-2  Hi. 

1-6     Hr. 

60-70 

2-7  Hi. 

2-40  Hr. 

70-80 

3  12  Hr. 

3-lndef. 

Over  80 

Indef. 

Indef. 
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This  canoeist  is  well  prepared  for  an  icy  dunk.  Note  his  rubber 
wetsuit  under  the  lifejacket,  two  good  precautions  for  late  fall 
and  early  spring  paddling. 
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Photo  by  Margaret  Tuck 


the  skin,  even  in  cold  weather,  and  through 
normal  breathing;  through  radiation  out  into 
the    air   from    body    surfaces;    through 
convection — when  in  still  air,  the  body  is 
surrounded  by  a  little  "blanket"  of  its  own 
warmed  air,  but  when  this  layer  moves, 
heat  is  lost. 

The  wind  blowing  around  a  trout  fisherman 
and  the  cold  water  he's  standing  in  carry 
away  heat  rapidly.  If  the  fisherman  falls  and 
wets  his  clothes  he'll  lose  heat  even  faster. 
When  he's  wet  and  in  the  wind,  he  might  as 
well  be  wrapped  in  ice. 

How  do  you  keep  your  body  warm  with  all 
this  heat  loss  going  on?  Well,  the  body  has 
several  automatic  reactions  to  cold: 

1 )  It  can  constrict  the  capillaries  in  the 
skin  and  cut  down  blood  flow  to  keep  the  vital 
inner  organs  and  brain  warm.  The  temperature 
of  your  skin  actually  can  drop  30  or  40 
degrees  to  save  heat. 

2)  If  heat  loss  continues,  the  body 
automatically  starts  shivering,  and  the  muscles 
contract  to  produce  heat.  This  is  exactly 
what  you  do  consciously  when  you  jog  in 
place  to  keep  warm,  but  shivering  can  be 


uncontrollable.  Of  course,  this  muscle  activity 
in  severe  shivering  can  tire  you  out  as 
quickly  as  fast  walking. 

3)   The  food  you  eat  is  burned  both  for 
heat  and  for  muscle  energy.  If  you're  cold, 
your  metabolic  rate  (the  rate  at  which  your 
body  burns  food)  gets  higher.  If  there's 
no  food  in  your  stomach  and  you  have  none 
with  you,  you  won't  be  able  to  keep  up  the 


Wind  chill  index 

To  find  out 

how  cold 

it 

'eally  is,  check  the  tern 

perature; 

tr 

en 

move 

down  that  column  until  vol 

reach  the 

wind 

speed 

:  on 

a  20    F  day,  a  15  m.p.h 

wind   dro 

P^ 

the  effective 

temperature  to  —6°   F 
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CONVECTION 

LOSSES  TO  MOVING  AIR 


RADIATION 
LOSSES  TO  DISTANT  COLD  AREAS 


EVAPORATION 

LOSSES  IN  SWEAT  AND  BREATH 
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CONDUCTION 

Dl  RECT  CONTACT  LOSSES 
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\  igh  metabolism  and  shivering  very  long 
v  ithout  becoming  exhausted.  Unless  you 
m  stop  losing  heat  by  covering  up  and  getting 
:  it  of  the  wind  and  cold,  you'll  soon  be 
trouble. 

The  problem  is  that  you  may  not  know 
i  nv  close  you  are  to  trouble.  Many  people 
1  ink  that  because  the  temperature's  only 
r  the  40s  or  50s  and  not  freezing,  the 
<  Id  won't  do  anything  but  make  them 
i  comfortable.  They're  wrong — dead  wrong 
i  metimes. 
Rainy  or  overcast  days  can  be  just  as 
ngerous  as  blizzards  if  you're  not  prepared, 
d  hypothermia  is  a  danger  in  spring  because 
unny  morning  can  change  to  rain  or  cold 
i:h  little  warning. 

Getting  wet  in  winter  or  spring  signals 
ential  danger.  Most  wet  clothing  loses  its 
elating  value.  Only  wool  retains  much 
b  ly  heat  when  it's  wet.  If  the  wind  comes 
9  the  wet  person  really  is  cold,  because  each 
i  e  per  hour  increase  in  wind  velocity  is 


roughly  equivalent  to  a  one  degree  drop  in 
temperature. 

Besides  ignoring  the  weather,  people  ignore 
warning  signs  from  their  own  bodies — fatigue, 
stumbling,  slurred  speech,  blue  skin. 
The  strong  outdoorsman  often  is  a  greater 
hypothermia  risk  than  a  weaker  man  or  woman, 
because  the  "tough  guy"  may  push  himself 
to  exhaustion.  His  reason  may  fail  before 
his  strength  gives  out,  because  hypothermia 
attacks  the  mind.  When  the  body  core  gets 
cool,  thinking  is  affected.  Cold  cart  sneak 
up  on  you  like  alcohol  does. 

Ever  gone  on  when  you  were  tired,  cold- 
even  shivering — just  because  you  were 
determined  to  reach  the  mountain  top?  People 
do.  They  keep  walking,  refusing  to  put  on 
their  rain  gear  because  it's  too  much  trouble 
to  open  the  pack,  refusing  to  quit  fishing 
before  catching  a  limit. 

The  person  outdoors  alone  who  ignores  his 
shivering  limbs  and  stumbling  feet  may  sunn 
begin  to  wander  in  a  daze,  unable  to  sa\  e 
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himself.  People  have  died  of  hypothermia 
because  they  did  apparently  stupid  things 
like  leave  a  shelter  or  take  an  obviously  wrong 
trail.  Sometimes  it's  panic;  but  often  they've 
succumbed  to  the  mind-numbing  effects  of  cold. 

If  you're  in  a  party  and  someone  begins 
to  show  the  signs  of  hypothermia — stumbling, 
awkwardness,  slurred  speech,  blue  skin — 
you  may  have  to  take  over  and  call  the  shots. 
He  may  not  be  able  to,  even  if  he  thinks 
he's  O.K. 

Here's  what  you  should  do,  assuming  you're 
more  than  30  minutes  from  a  hospital. 

1  )   Get  him  into  shelter  away  from  the 
wind  and  insulated  from  the  cold  ground. 

2  )   Get  the  wet  clothes  off. 


3 )  If  the  hypothermia  is  mild  and  he's  still 
conscious  and  rational,  get  dry  clothes  on 
him  and  put  him  in  a  sleeping  bag,  prewarmed 
by  someone  else  if  possible.  Build  a  fire. 
Give  him  warm  liquids  and  food. 

4 )  If  the  case  is  severe  and  he's  unconscioi 
or  irrational,  more  drastic  efforts  will  be 
necessary  because  his  body  has  lost  its  abilii 
to  warm  up.  Leave  him  stripped,  strip  youn 
and  get  into  the  bag  with  him.  Or  sandwich 
him  between  two  people.  Don't  try  to  give 
him  fluids  until  he's  conscious.  Rewarming 
can  take  hours,  and  the  victim  should  be 
watched  carefully  for  signs  of  relapse.  Get 
him  to  a  doctor  as  soon  as  you  can,  keeping 
him  warm. 
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Tips  on  Preventing  Hypothermia 


It's  a  lot  easier  to  prevent  hypothermia  than 
to  reverse  it  when  the  process  is  underway.  Be 
prepared.  It's  not  weakness  to  pack  an  extra 
sweater,  some  emergency  chocolate,  a  rain  suit, 
waterproof  matches,  and  a  tarp. 
£  What  if  you  don't  make  it  back  to  camp  be- 

■j  fore  dark?  To  ignore  the  worst  possibilities  and 
J  rely  on  luck  and  your  ability  to  tough  it  out 
£  is  as  senseless  as  a  football  coach  refusing  to 
£  change  from  the  offense  to  defense  just  be- 
,»  cause  the  other  team  got  the  ball.  When  you're 
outdoors,  nature  always  has  the  ball.  What's 
more,  she  makes  the  rules,  and  she's  not  above 
changing  them  as  you  go  along,  especially  in 
March. 

1.  Keep  your  energy  and  heat  production  high 
by  snacking.  Take  candy  or  trail  food  in 
your  pocket.  Don't  skip  any  meals. 
Regulate  your  body  heat  with  several  lay- 
ers of  clothing.  They  trap  more  air  than 
a  single  thick  layer,  and  you  can  take 
something  off  if  you  get  hot. 
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in  a  wind.  Don't  get  wet  with  sweat.  If 
you're  on  water,  take  along  extra  dry 
clothes  in  a  waterproof  bag. 

4.  If  your  feet  are  cold,   put  on   a   hat.   More 

than  half  your  body's  heat  loss  may  be 
from  your  head  and  neck  because  lots 
of  blood  goes  to  the  brain,  and  you  can't 
cut  down  on  the  flow  to  conserve  heat. 

5.  Be  flexible  in   your   plans.   Stop   early  and 

pitch  a  comfortable  camp  if  you're  tired 
and  cold.  Later  you  may  not  be  able  to. 
Always  take  a  cheap,  light,  "tube  tent" 
or  tarp  in  the  early  spring  if  you  go  far 
from  shelter. 

6.  Use  the   right  gear.   Wool   is  warmer  than 

cotton  and  is  the  only  fabric  that  stil! 
insulates  after  it's  wet.  If  you  know  you'l 
be  wet  during  sailing,  canoeing,  or  watei 
skiing,  invest  in  a  wet  suit.  For  campinc 
on  cold  wet  ground,  an  air  mattress  i: 
poor  insulation.  Choose  a  closed-cell  foan 
pad  instead. 


3.     Stay  dry.  Pack  rain  gear  and  put  it  on  before      7.     Carry  waterproof  matches  and  firestartinc 
you  get  wet.  Be  sure  it's  both  water  and  chemical  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Lean 

windproof.  Ponchos  are  nearly  worthless  how  to  start  a  fire  with  damp  wood. 
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THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 
RIFLES  AND  SHOTGUNS 

By   Jack    O'Connor,    Outdoor 

Life/Harper  &  Row,  453  pp.. 

$7.95 (  hardbound). 

THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 

SHOOTING 

3y  Jack  O'Connor,  Roy  Dun- 

ap,  Alex  Kerr,  and  Jeff  Cooper, 

Outdoor  Life/Harper  &  Row, 

168  pp.,  $5.95  (hardbound). 

Just    what    we've    all    been 

1  /aiting  for:  two  more  books  of 

ne  "all   you   ever   wanted   to 

1  now ..."  genre.  At  first  glance 

( ne  might  think  they  were  the 

ame  book  with  only  the  names 

changed   to  protect   the   inno- 

mt;  but  they  actually  are  very 

ifferent.  Dealing  with  the  same 


basic  subject  matter,  they  use 
entirely  different  approaches, 
and  even  O'Connor's  style  is 
altered  considerably. 

CBO  Rifles  and  Shotguns  by 
O'Connor  is  crisp,  technical, 
and  one  of  the  classics  in  fire- 
arms literature.  First  published 
in  1961,  it  now  is  in  its  16th 
printing  and  has  been  complete- 
ly updated.  The  text  and  many 
of  the  photos  are  a  stroll  down 
memory  lane  for  O'Connor  fans 
who  followed  his  guns  depart- 
ment column  in  Outdoor  Life. 
The  book  strongly  leans  to  rifles 
in  347  of  its  453  pages.  It  is  an 
accurate,   knowledgeable   text. 

CBO  Shooting,  by  O'Con- 
nor, et  al.,  is  a  bit  more  infor- 
mal. It  is  less  concerned  with 
what  guns  are  than  with  how  to 
use  them.  O'Connor  is  more 
folksy  here  and  often  given  to 
yarn  spinning — but  they  are 
good  yarns.  Two  of  the  other 
authors  are  little  more  than 
knowledgeable  sidemen,  who 
write  straightforwardly  and 
well  about  their  specialties.  Roy 


Dunlap  deals  with  competitive 
rifle  shooting  and  Alex  Kerr  ex- 
plains trap  and  skeet. 

Jeff  Cooper  on  handguns  is 
another  story.  A  real  challenge 
to  master  O'Connor,  Cooper's 
writing  is  not  so  witty,  but  his 
knowledge  certainly  is  as  ex- 
haustive. Cooper  is  another  of 
those  straightforward  writers 
who  knows  what  he  is  trying  to 
say  and  says  it. 

On  a  point  by  point  compari- 
son CBO  Rifles  and  Shotguns 
wins  hands  down.  Shooting  has 
not  been  as  carefully  revised 
and  appears  to  be  more  of  a 
bargain  publication.  Shooting 
does,  however,  include  hand- 
guns, which  may  be  a  point  in 
its  favor. 

Actually  the  books  do  not 
compete,  although  there  is  some 
duplication.  Their  main  simi- 
larity is  O'Connor's  writing.  He 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  gun  writ- 
ers ever,  and  he  makes  even  a 
ballistics  table  readable. 
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A  proper  ^Appreciation 


In  another  several  days,  one  of  the  Cre- 

or's  most  delightful  and  reassuring  spec- 
kles will  be  well  underway.  Trees  and 
1  rubs  and  grasses  will  turn  green,  and 
ihers  will  yield  bloom  as  Spring  overtakes 
winter  to  signal  the  seasonal  beginning  of 
p  2  new  year. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  difficult  not  to  share 

.  ture's  enthusiasm  for  springtime.  But  it  is 

|  portant  that  eagerness  for  the  new  things 

I  the  season  be  tempered  with  moderation 

:  i  caution. 

A.  careless  approach  to  the  outdoors  is  en- 
bly  unnecessary.  Poor  judgment  and  care- 
lnness  account  for  the  chigger  bites  and 
'viburn,  the  broken  arms  and  drowning 
d  tths  that  itch  people  or  destroy  families 
q<  ry  year  in  Georgia.  Being  outside,  enjoy- 
is.  this  state's  diverse  natural  resources,  can 
"i  absolute  unadulterated  fun:  but  Nature 


will  not  provide  that  enjoyment  unless  we 
clearly  understand  the  rules  before  we  con- 
front her. 

Mountains  and  wilderness,  for  example, 
invite  admiration — sometimes  from  a  dis- 
tance; rivers  and  oceans  demand  respect,  and 
in  many  cases  ask  to  be  touched  only  a  little 
at  a  time. 

Nature  rarely  takes  undue  advantage  of 
those  who  respect  her.  She  is  relentless  yet 
fair;  fickle  yet  genuine.  And  she  gives  herself 
freely  only  to  those  who  properly  appreciate 
her. 
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"Here  is  this  vast,  savage,  howling  mother  oj  ours,  Nature, 
lying  all  around,  with  such  beauty,  ana  such  affection  for  her 
children,  as  the  leopard;  and  yet  we  are  so  early  weaned  frotn 
her  breast  to  society,  to  that  culture  which  is  exclusively  an 
interaction  of  man  on  man  — a  sort  of  breeding  in  and  in, 
which  produces. .  .a  civilization  destined  to  have  a  speedy  limit." 

Henry  David  Thoreau 
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Deep  in  the  mountains  of  northwest  Georgia, 
i  lonely  stream  tumbles  alongside  a  forgotten 

ilroad  bed.  Locomotives  once  puffed  their 
ray  through  this  deep  valley  carrying  timber 
i  Dm  the  slopes  above. 

Today  one  can  find  little  trace  of  the  rails 
:.d  ties  which  supported  the  trains  and  their 
irgo.  The  old  railroad  bed  now  is  a  quiet 
<  ven  for  rhododendron  and  the  leafy  rem- 
«nts  of  the  previous  autumn.  The  forest  has 
claimed  the  hillsides,  and  the  stream  below 
cws  clear. 

!  And  so  it  will  remain,  for  this  land  now 
tands  protected  as  the  Cohutta  Wilderness 
\>?a.  Its  34,500  acres  make  it  by  far  the  larg- 
|l  area  included  in  the  recently  passed  Eastern 
I  Iderness  Bill.  Its  northern  boundary  extends 
I  n  Georgia  into  Tennessee  and  includes 
nghly  the  region  between  Ellijay  and  Chats- 
pth  north  to  the  Tennessee  line, 
"here  is  freedom  in  the  Cohuttas.  and  the 

cllenge  of  intensely  personal  adventure.  In- 
W  :t  prevails,  and  man  is  stripped  of  the  buffers 
t^'hich  he  has  grown  accustomed.  Fear  in  the 

<  erness  cannot  be  extinguished  by  closing  a 


book,  by  turning  off  a  television:  its  demand 
to  be  dealt  with  directly  is  crucial  for  those  who 
would  learn  about  themselves. 

The  Cohutta  country  strikes  something  vital 
in  a  hunter,  fisherman,  or  hiker.  But  the  breath 
of  freedom  gained  there  can  be  found  in  other 
wild  areas  of  Georgia.  The  beaches  of  Cumber- 
land Island,  rapids  of  the  Chattooga  River,  and 
trails  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  offer  the  same 
opportunities  for  enrichment. 

Charles  Lindbergh  once  said,  "The  wild  world 
is  the  human  world.  Having  evolved  in  it  for 
millions  of  centuries,  we  are  not  far  removed 
by  a  clothing  of  civilization.  It  is  packed  into 
our  genes.  In  fact,  the  more  power-driven,  com- 
plex and  delicate  our  civilization  becomes,  the 
more  likelihood  arises  that  a  collapse  will  force 
us  back  to  wilderness. 

"There  is  in  wilderness  a  natural  wisdom 
that  shapes  all  earth's  experiments  with  life. 
Can  we  tap  this  wisdom  without  experiencing 
the  agony  of  reverting  to  wilderness?" 

Yes,  we  can.  but  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  that  wisdom  and  apply 
it  to  a'l  of  our  environment.  The  evidence  thus 
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far  indicates  that  we  just  may  have  the  needed 
foresight. 

The  value  of  wild  areas  is  being  recognized 
throughout  Georg'a.  In  the  past  two  years  more 
than  400,000  acres  of  wilderness  have  been 
set  aside: 

Blackbeard  Island  Wilderness 

(GA)  3,000  acres 

Chattooga  Wild  &  Scenic  River 

(GA&SC)  5,000 

Cohutta  Mountains  Wilderness 

(GA  &  TN)  34,500 

Cumberland  Island  National 

Seashore  (GA)  36,876 

Ellicott's  Rock  Wilderness 

(GA,  SC,  NC)  3,600 


Okefenokee  Swamp  Wilderness 

(GA)  343.850 

Wolf  Island  Wilderness 

(GA)  5,126 

Protection  of  these  areas  indicates  that  mrct\ 
Americans  have  realized  the  multiple  benei 
to  be  derived  from  them.  Others,  however,  Efl 
question  the  value  of  "tying  up"  land  that  co  h 
be  productive  for  agriculture,  timber,  and  i 
tensive  recreational  development.  Land  de  ii 
nated  as  wilderness  area  no  longer  even  ser/> 
as  a  source  of  tax  revenue. 

Why,  then,  is  more  and  more  land  being  j  r 
tected  from  man's  encroachment,  and  wha 
unique  about  those  areas  which  have  been  ?•' 
aside  in  Georgia? 
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Cumberland  Island,  our  new  National  Sea- 
hore,  undoubtedly  will  become  one  of  the 
nost  popular  recreation  areas  in  the  East.  If 
>roperly  managed  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ce,  it  will  enrapture  thousands  of  tourists  a 
lay,  yet  still  retain  much  of  its  unique  wilder- 
less  character. 

But  preserving  Cumberland  did  not  come 
asily.  Much  of  the  island  had  already  been 
urchased  by  a  developer  when  a  nationwide 
itizen's  movement  came  to  oppose  his  plans, 
'hey  were  aware  that  Georgia's  largest  island 
'as  a  place  whose  uniqueness  could  be  pre- 
urved  only  if  "man  is  a  visitor  who  does  not 
fcmain". 

This  concept  is  feasible  for  the  Georgia 
::>ast  because  of  the  diversity  of  the  Golden 
[  les.  St.  Simons,  Sea  Island,  and  Skidaway  have 
}iqu  developed  as  residential  areas  which  also 
ipport  other  uses;  Jekyll  is  a  center  of  in- 
tnse,  easily  accessible  recreation  opportunities. 

umberland  will  offer  the  higher  quality  out- 

>or  experience  that  more  and  more  Georgians 
live  come  to  value. 

ij  Blackbeard  and  Wolf  islands,  also  new 
i  lderness  areas,  will  complement  their  inhab- 
it d  neighbors  by  providing  essential  wildlife 
i  ruge. 

The  Chattooga  River  was  almost  unknown 
i  til  the  film  "Deliverance"  created  an  aware- 
jpss  of  its  vitality  and  its  potential  for  exploita- 
<n.  In  May  1974  the  Chattooga  was  named 

1  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  thus  pro- 
i  ing  protection  for  its  wilderness  character. 
1  e  5,000  acres  of  river  corridor  required 
'  y  little  in  the  way  of  investment,  but  its 
:  te  lefits  will  be  reaped  by  generations  to  come. 
i  1 1  Chattooga  River's  popularity  already  has 
m  n  demonstrated  by  thousands  who  have  ex- 
dicred  its  waters  on  their  own  or  have  joined 
if  ing  expeditions. 

■  t  is  a  dangerous  river  that  has  claimed 
m>  iral  lives  since  the  film  brought  it  notoriety, 
,jft,H  its  beauty  and  diversity  are  undeniable.  It 
s  calm  waters  that  can  be  canoed  by  the  be- 
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ginner,  or  rapids  that  should  be  attempted  only 
by  the  expert  or  foolhardy.  Hiking,  camping, 
and  hunting  are  popular  in  the  area,  and  pro- 
tection from  man's  permanent  intrusion  will 
enhance  those  experiences. 

The  Eastern  Wilderness  Bill  added  another 
3,600  acres  in  this  unique  region. 

Ellicott's  Rock  Wilderness  will  provide  ex- 
cellent refuge  for  fish  and  wildlife,  protect  water 
quality  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Chattooga, 
and  offer  needed  recreation  for  a  growing  num- 
ber of  fishermen,  hikers  and  campers. 

The  Okejenokee  Swamp,  our  largest  wilder- 
ness area,  the  "land  of  the  trembling  earth," 
also  will  be  protected  against  any  significant 
human  transformation. 

Liston  Elkins  said  of  the  Okefenokee,  "This 
unbelievable  realm  of  mystery  and  charm .  .  . 
is  as  fantastic  as  a  page  from  Arabian  Nights, 
but  as  real  as  Nature  itself."  The  swamp  en- 


vironment is  unique  among  ecosystems,  a  plats 
for  life  and  learning. 

Yet  unmentioned  is  perhaps  the  greatel 
value  of  wild  areas:  as  we  pass  on  and  oth  j 
generations  follow,  the  legacy  of  wilderness  m;  j 
be  one  of  our  finest  gifts.  No  matter  how  far  ofl 
technology  progresses,  or  how  well-reasom  I 
our  minds  become,  we  never  will  be  at  I 
to  understand  fully  the  complexity  of  the  eartl  1 
organisms.  Our  wild  areas  will  serve  as  ecolci1 
ical  and  societal  models,  and  one  means  1 
which  we  gauge  the  true  worth  of  our  civili;  a 
tion. 

It  has  been  said  that  "there  are  limits  rd 
only  to  what  the  environment  can  graceful; 
support,  but  also  to  the  scale  of  things  whi:l' 
human  ingenuity  can  brine  under  contrc  • 
Those  limitations  can  be  more  fully  discover 
only  if  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  wo  I 
that  has  come  before  us. 
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A  mixture  of  s  til  bite,  calcite,  garnet,  and 
tourmaline  from  the  Tyrone  quarry. 


By  Joe  Cullens 
and  Sam  Pickering 

we  walk  on  it  every  day  and  scarcely  give 
Si  second  thought.  We  consume  the  fruits  of 
t,  nurture  and  never  consider  the  complex 
#i  n  of  events  that  led  to  the  final  product. 
ft  cover  it,  haul  it,  shove  it  to  one  side,  grind 
t(l  ood  it,  and  often  abuse  it  without  a  pause 
cvonder  just  how  it  came  to  be. 

Eut  a  handful  of  earth  holds  many  wonders. 
Dciyed  organic  matter,  crumbled  bits  of  an- 
■in  rocks,  crystallized  minerals,  fractured  re- 
ni  is  of  fossil  plants  and  animals.  .  .all  these 
'fy  s"  can  be  right  at  our  fingertips. 

$  iture's  earth  movers — rain,  wind,  ice,  and 
ekerature — have  broken  gigantic  boulders, 
)iw  :rized  monoliths,  and  pounded  jagged  peaks 
ogmtle  knolls,  leaving  that  legacy  of  pow- 


dered material  we  call  soil.  Part  of  the  soil 
story  is  the  formation  of  what  we  commonly 
call  rocks  (they're  actually  composed  of  min- 
erals; but  since  the  collectors  often  are  called 
"rock  hounds"  we'll  use  the  terms  interchange- 
ably). 

Georgia's  minerals  were  created  by  several 
forms  of  crystallization.  In  the  Piedmont  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  many  were  crystal- 
lized at  tremendous  heat  and  pressure  deep 
within  the  earth.  Others  in  northwest  Georgia 
and  south  of  the  fall  line  on  the  Coastal  Plain 
were  deposited  on  the  ancient  sea  bottom,  often 
enclosing  fossilized  remains  of  animals  which 
swam  the  seas.  Still  others,  mainly  in  northwest 
Georgia,   filled   hollow   voids  or   pockets   with 
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banded  layers  or  crystal  crusts.  Wherever  and 
however  fcund,  though,  Georgia's  rock  strata 
contain  thousands  of  different  varieties  of  min- 
erals of  various  colors,  crystal  systems,  chem- 
ical content,  hardness,  transparency,  etc. 

There's  a  lot  of  beauty  in  the  rocks  around 
us,  and  many  people  collect  and  display  this 
beauty.  Rock  hounds  in  growing  numbers  can 
be  found  combing  stream  beds,  recent  high- 
way cuts,  active  or  abandoned  mines  and  quar- 
ries, old  railroad  beds,  mountain  sides,  cliff 
faces,  natural  washes,  and  any  other  area  they 
think  might  hold  a  "find". 

Many  of  the  common  rocks  we  see  each  day 
hold  a  fascinating  beauty,  not  in  their  gem-like 
characteristics  but  in  the  glory  of  their  colors 
and  their  symmetry  of  design.  In  others,  gem 
qualities  are  brought  out  by  careful  cutting  and 
polishing.  A  seemingly  plain  rock  can  reveal  a 
symmetrical  beauty  that  simply  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed. 

However,  the  experienced  collector  knows 
that  natural  beauty  is  destroyed  by  cutting  some 


specimens.  Frequently  a  crystal  is  more  valu 
able  than  a  gemstone  cut  from  it;  the  beginne 
is  wise  to  seek  expert  advice  before  grindin; 
away  on  his  finds. 

Of  course,  the  word  gem  hints  at  the  cu 
beauty  of  emeralds,  rubies  and,  naturally,  dia 
monds.  Lucky  Georgians  could  find  diamond 
sapphire,  aquamarine,  garnet,  tourmaline,  arc 
ethyst,  topaz,  agate,  moonstone,  jasper,  arc 
others. 

Of  all  the  joys  derived  from  gem  mineral: 
the  pleasure  of  collecting  is  the  one  perhap 
most  overlooked.  Rock  collectors  range  fror 
rank  amateurs  who  pick  up  pretty  pebble 
here  and  there  to  the  mineralogists  who  colle< 
natural  crystals  and  specimens  to  the  lapida 
ists  who  seek  rocks  for  their  latent  beauty  air 
value,  cutting,  sawing,  and  polishing  their  fine 
into  works  of  art. 

How  do  you  get  started  in  mineral  collecting 
First,  take  a  preliminary  field  trip  with  anoth< 
collector  or  group.  That  way,  you'll  get  z\ 
idea  of  what  the  business  is  all  about.  Mo 


A  rutile  crystal  from  Graves  Mountain  in 
Lincoln  County. 
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Goethite  and  hematite  from  Pulaski  County. 


( ck  hounds  are  anxious  to  share  the  delight 

finding  a  good  specimen  and  are  happy  to 

[tare  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

I  If  you  decide  this  pastime  is  for  you,  get 

!  good  reference  work  and  familiarize  your- 

E  f    with    the    varieties    you    can    find    right 

i  :>und  home.   Next,   you'll   need   some   basic 

I  Uecting  gear:  a  rock  hammer  or  mason's  pick, 

|  :arrying  bag  or  pack,  and  good  boots.  Safety 

I  ;sses  are  essential. 

Chisels,  probes,  a  sledge,  wedges,  a  pry  bar, 

nvel,  and  pick  axe  may  be  used  for  special- 

td  jobs,  and  a  portable  "black  light"  or  ultra- 

jlc  let  lamp  can  be  used  at  night  to  spot  min- 

<<ls  not  as  apparent  in  regular  light.  A  mag- 

il/ing  glass  or  hand  lens  is  optional,  but  it 

iips  in  spotting  small  crystals,   which  often 
:  more  perfectly  shaped,  colorful,  and  trans- 
ent  than  large  ones, 
"alk  to  other  collectors:   they're  your  best 
1  for  finding  good  locations.  Decide  on  the 
|tjpe  of  mineral  you  want  to  seek  and  find  the 


best  area  you  can.  Be  sure  to  get  the  land- 
owner's permission;  a  night  in  the  slammer  for 
trespassing  can  ruin  an  otherwise  perfect  day. 

When  you  find  your  area,  work  the  outcrop- 
pings.  Don't  be  afraid  to  break  a  rock  open, 
for  the  beauty  often  lies  beneath  the  weathered 
surface.  But  be  careful:  most  valuable  minerals 
are  very  hard,  but  they  can  be  surprisingly 
brittle.  The  best  approach  is  to  break  out  a  large 
piece  and  gradually  chip  it  to  shape  at  home, 
where  it  can  be  held  in  a  vise  and  fully  studied. 

After  you  get  your  specimens,  identify  and 
label  them,  including  the  discovery  site,  your 
name,  the  date,  and,  if  possible,  the  type  of 
formation  in  which  it  was  found. 

Rock  collectors  mount  and  display  their  finds 
in  various  ways,  but  no  self-respecting  rock 
hound  would  jumble  his  collection  in  a  hodge- 
podge. 

You  may  want  to  mount  your  smaller  speci- 
mens permanently  on  stiff  cardboard  or  paper. 
This   can    be    done    easily    with    water-soluble 
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glue.  This  type  of  mount  is  very  useful  as  a 
visual  aid;  but  if  you  want  to  be  able  to  examine 
the  specimens  closely,  it's  better  to  build  some 
kind  of  box. 

You  can  make  a  small  wooden  tray  with  di- 
viders. Commercially  manufactured  versions  are 
available  for  the  less  do-it-yourself  types,  but 
part  of  the  fun  of  collecting  is  displaying  what 
you've  found,  and  there's  an  added  bonus  in 
noting  that  you  built  the  display  case. 

If  the  rock  is  the  right  type,  you  may  be  able 
to  cut  it  into  a  slab  and  polish  it.  This  makes  a 
nice  ornamental  piece  for  the  home.  The  tools 
for  this  work  are  prohibitively  expensive  for 
most  rock  hounds,  but  commercial  lapidaries 
will  do  it  at  reasonable  rates. 

Some  gem  minerals  are  suited  to  cutting  and 
faceting,  but  most  of  the  varieties  you  find 
probably  won't  be.  Look  for  color  and  form 
instead  of  concentrating  on  gem  quality;  you're 
sure  to  be  rewarded  with  excellent  specimens. 

Some  of  the  best  finds  have  been  in  the  most 
unlikely  places,  and  that  is  what  collecting  is 
all  about.  But,  generally,  you  search  for  a  par- 
ticular type  of  rock,  since  all  varieties  aren't 
going  to  be-  found  in  any  one  place.  Find  the 
best  locations  and  get  digging! 


To  identify  the  minerals  you  find,  take 
them  to  any  of  the  state  university  geology 
departments.  Or  mail  or  bring  them  to  the 
Earth  and  Water  Division,  19  Hunter  Street, 
Room  400,  Atlanta,  GA  30334,  where  ge- 
ologists will  perform  the  necessary  tests 
to  classify  your  find  and  give  you  an  idea 
of  its  value. 

A  visit  to  a  good  mineral  museum  is 
helpful  in  identjfying  and  comparing  your 
finds.  Anyone  seriously  interested  in  min- 
erals, rocks,  crystals,  or  gemstones  should 
see  the  displays  at  the  State  Museum  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  Earth 
and  Water  Division,  at  the  geology  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
at  Emory  University,  where  an  outstanding 
collection  is  housed  in  the  geology  build- 
ing. 


MINERAL  AND  LAPIDARY 
CLUBS  IN  GEORGIA 

Albany  Rock  &  Mineral   Society 

President:  Mrs.  J.  J.  Botti 

1308  6th  Avenue 

Albany,  GA  31705 

Augusta  Gem  &  Mineral  Society 

President:  Dr.  Edward  Bresnick 

305   Kennelworth  Place 

Augusta,  GA  30904 

Cobb  County  Gem  &  Mineral  Club 

President:  Frank  Mayo 

3340  Wood  Valley  Rd.,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

The  Georgia  Mineral  Society 

President:  Mrs.  Annis  McRae 

P.  O.  Box  7052,  Station  C 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 

G.L.E.R.C.  Lapidary  &  Mineral  Club 

President:  W.   F.   Babin 

1    College  Drive 

Kennesaw,  GA  30144 

Mid-Georgia  Gem  &  Mineral  Society 

President:  Mrs.  Margaret  Brewer 

HI  04  Ayers  Road 

Macon,  GA  31204 

Rock  Rovers  Gem  &  Mineral  Society 

RFDit   1 

Temple,  GA  30179 

Rome  Georgia  Mineral  Society 

Secretary:  John  Garvin 

540  E.  9th  St. 

Rome,  GA  30151 

Savannah  Science  Museum  Mineralogical  & 

Lapidary  Club 
4450  Paulsen  Street 
Savannah,  GA  31405 
Dahlonega  Mineral  Club 
Mrs.  O.  Kay  Jackson 
Dahlonega  Gold  Museum 
Dahlonega,  GA 
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Some  of  Georgia's  best  trout 
fishing  is  found  in  the  streams 
and  rivers  flowing  through  the 
Wildlife  Management  Areas 
operated  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  in  the  Chat- 
tahoochee National  Forest. 
These  streams  are  managed  to 
provide  good  quality  trout  fish- 
ing for  the  state's  anglers. 

These  management  areas  are 
located  on  public  land  admin- 
istered by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  are  managed  by 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
for  wildlife  values.  Due  to  the 
excellent  control  of  these  areas 
by  the  Division's  law  enforce- 
ment and  technical  personnel, 
they  usually  have  better  popu- 
lation of  fish  ?nd  wildlife 
than  other  similar  areas  in  the 
Forest. 

The  area  streams  offer  an 
excellent  variety  of  fishing  op- 
portunities for  the  trout  fisher- 
man. There  are  small,  rush- 
ing brooks  with  heavy  stream- 
side  cover  where  ultra-light 
spinning  tackle  is  the  best 
choice,  and  larger,  more  open, 
streams  which  furnish  enjoy- 
able fly  casting. 
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Artificial-only  streams  are 
provided  for  the  purist,  while 
other  areas  are  open  to  bait 
fishing  (with  the  exception  of 
minnows,  which  are  illegal  for 
all  management  streams) .  Each 
area  has  at  least  one  stream 
devoted  to  wild  trout  fishing 
where  no  hatchery  fish  are 
stocked,  providing  a  high  quali- 
ty fishing  experience  to  the  ded- 
icated trout  fisherman.  There 
also  is  at  least  one  stream  on 
each  area  where  the  natural 
production  is  supplemented  by 
stockings  of  catchable  size 
trout  during  the  fishing  season. 

This  stream  directory  has 
been  compiled  to  assist  fisher- 
men who  might  be  thinking  of 
trying  some  of  the  manage- 
ment streams  this  season.  Each 
of  the  major  streams  on  each 
wildlife  management  area  is 
catalogued  as  to  general 
stream  characteristics,  predom- 
inant trout  species,  access  to 
the  stream,  and  any  special 
regulations  which  might  be  in 
effect.  It  is  hoped  that  this  in- 
formation will  give  fishermen 
a  fair  idea  of  what  to  expect 
on  each  managed  stream. 


Oi  Guide 

to    Ulanacec) 


Warwoman  Area 

The  Warwoman  area  is  chare 
terized  by  steep  mountains,  de 
gorges,  and  generally  rough  ti 
rain.  The  streams  on  Warworn 
are  small  and  fast  flowing  due 
the  steep  gradient.  They  offer  ri 
ged  fishing  conditions,  but  he. 
good    populations   of   wild    trout. 

Sarah's  Creek  has  the  best  ti 
cess  from  a  parallel  road  on  i 
middle  section.  The  headwat  •' 
and  lower  section  have  no  re  J 
and  the  terrain  is  rough.  Ti 
small  to  medium  size  stream 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout  in  \ 
accessible  section,  with  some  v  i 
trout    present    its    entire    length. 

Walnut  Fork  and  Hoods  Cre3 
are  both  small  and  hard  to  fs 
They  receive  light  stocking  of  r<  i 
bows,  with  wild  browns  and  r<  i 
bows  present.  Brook  trout  are  p  f 
ent  in  the  headwaters  section.  Tr  s 
streams  have  good  foot  access  f  c 
parallel  logging  trails,  but  road  c 
cess  is  poor.  They  are  restricts 
artificial   lures  only. 
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Tuckaluge  Creek  has  been  reno- 
vcted  and  restocked  with  wild 
brook  trout. 

Finney  Creek  is  managed  for 
wild  trout  rishing  only,  and  it  re- 
ceives no  shocked  fish.  Wild  rain- 
bow and  brook  trout  are  the  prin- 
cipal species  found  in  Finney.  This 
small  stream  has  only  foot  access 
through  very  rugged  terrain. 
Coleman  River  Area 

The  Coleman  River  Area  borders 
the  North  Carolina  line  and  is  the 
northernmost  wildlife  management 
area.  The  terrain  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous and  rugged,  but  the  area 
offers  good  fishing  for  wild  trout 
in  isolated  surroundings. 

The  Coleman  River  is  managed 
for  wild  trout  fishing,  and  no 
stocking  is  done.  The  stream  is  open 
during  the  general  trout  season, 
April  1  through  October  2.  Fishing 
is  restricted  to  artificial  lures  from 
the  Coleman's  junction  with  the 
Tallulah  River  2.2  miles  upstream 
to  a  designated  point.  Rainbow 
and  brown  trout  must  be  ten  inches 
long,  and  brook  trout  at  least  seven 
inches  to  be  kept  on  the  Coleman. 

The  river  is  a  medium  size  stream 
with   some  areas  open   enough   for 
imited    fly   fishing.   Caution    should 
oe     exercised     when     fishing     this 
.tream  due  to  some  extremely  rug- 
ged stretches  on  the  lower  section. 
j  ^bove    U.S.F.S.     Bridge     #54,    the 
.  .oleman  River  has  been  renovated 
j  ind     restocked     with     wild     brook 
rout. 

Tate  Branch  and  Mill  Creek  also 
i  re  tributaries  of  the  Tallulah,  and, 
i  ke  Coleman,  they  have  been 
(innovated  for  wild  brook  trout 
<  shing.  Mill  Creek  has  a  daily 
c  eel  limit  of  four  fish. 
S  wallow  Creek  Area 

This  rugged  area  has  only  one 
'  Is  zeable  stream,  which  is  open 
;■  lc  jring  the  general  trout  season, 
c lp  vallow  Creek  is  a  small  stream 
•  J  id  receives  a  light  stocking  of 
c  nbow  trout.  This  stream  is  brushy, 


and  consists  mostly  of  fast  water 
with  few  pools.  At  the  present  time 
the  stream  is  extremely  silty  due 
to  logging  operations  in  the  water- 
shed. Road  access  is  closed  due  to 
logging. 
Lake  Burton  Area 

The  Lake  Burton  area  is  a  moder- 
ately mountainous  area  with  medi- 
um size  streams.  It  is  one  of  the 
older  management  areas  and  its 
streams   are   well    known. 

Dicks  Creek  is  a  medium  size 
stream  on  the  north  end  of  Burton 
WMA.  It  has  been  renovated  and 
restocked  for  wild  brook  trout  fish- 
ing. The  creel  limit  is  four  fish  per 
day. 

Moccasin  Creek  is  managed  for 
wild  trout  fishing,  and  receives  no 
stocked  fish.  This  stream  is  medium 
to  small  in  the  headwaters  section, 
and  flows  through  very  rough  ter- 
rain. Wild  rainbow,  brown  and 
brook  trout  are  all  present  in  sec- 
tions of  this  creek.  The  roads  on 
Moccasin  Creek  are  closed  to  ve- 
hicles, but  offer  good  foot  access  at 
points. 

Wildcat  Creek  is  heavily  stocked 
with  rainbow  trout,  and  some  wild 
browns  are  present.  The  stream  is 
fairly  open  with  some  brushy  sec- 
tions. Access  to  Wildcat  Creek  is 
excellent  from  U.S.F.S.  Road  #26. 
Chattahoochee  Area 

This  area  is  basically  similar  to 
the  Lake  Burton  area  in  terrain,  ex- 
cept that  Chattahoochee  area  con- 
tains a   major  stream. 

The  Chattahoochee  River  is  fair- 
ly large  on  the  management  area 
and  is  open  enough  for  enjoyable 
fly  casting.  The  river  is  stocked  with 
rainbow  trout  and  some  wild 
browns  at  present.  Below  the  check- 
ing station  there  is  excellent  access 
to  the  river  from  U.S.F.S.  Road 
#52.  Above  the  checking  station 
there  is  good  foot  access  along  log- 
ging   roads. 

Low  Gap  and  Jasus  Creeks  are 
tributaries  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
They  are  medium  size  streams  and 
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are  stocked.  The  regulations  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Chattahoochee. 
Spoilcane  Creek  forms  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Chattahoochee  Management  area. 
This  medium  size  stream  is  open 
during  the  general  trout  season.  It 
is  Mghtly  stocked  with  rainbow  trout 
and  supports  some  wild  browns. 
The  streamside  cover  is  open 
enough  for  limited  fly  fishing.  Spoil- 


canp   flows   alongside   Ga.    75    and 
access  is  excellent. 

Dukes  Creek  is  managed  for  wild 
trout  fishing,  and  does  not  receive 
any  stocked  fish.  There  are  rainbow 
in  the  lower  section  and  brook  in 
the  headwaters  of  this  small  to 
medium  stream.  Access  to  this 
stream  is  limited  except  for  the 
lower  section  which  parallels  the 
Richard    Russell    Highway. 


Dodd,    Davis,   and    Dover  Cr«3 
are  small  and   brushy  tributarie 
Dukes     Creek,     and     they     are    r 
stocked.   They  are   under  the  s<  r 
regulations  as  Dukes. 
Chestatee  Area 

Waters  Creek  is  an  experin  c' 
in  trophy  trout  fishing  on  pit: 
waters.  It  is  a  joint  venture  t 
tween  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi.i' 
and   the  Georgia   chapters  of  T  (' 
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sr  limited,    with    the    Forest   Service 

(Operating.   It  is  restricted   to  arti- 

C  al     lures    only,     using     a     single, 

i  P  bless  hook,  no  larger  than   #6. 

i  limum  size   limits  are   22    inches 

ii    browns    and    rainbows    and    18 

c  ies    for    brook    trout.    The    creel 

pijr  t  is  one   fish    per   day.   The   fish 

fi|   his  stream  are  artificially  fed  to 

f.'antain   large   numbers   and   good 

;<c*th.    It    is    primarily   a    "fish-for- 


fun"  stream  and  there  is  a  $1.00 
per  day  charge  for  fishing  there. 

The  stream  is  small  to  medium 
size,  but  streamside  cover  is  open 
enough  for  limited  fly  fishing.  There 
is  a  good  foot  access  to  the  creek 
from   a    parallel   trail. 

Dicks  Creek  is  a  medium  size, 
open  stream  which  receives  moder- 
ate to  heavy  stocking.  The  stream 
has    mostly    stocked    rainbow,    but 


supports  some  wild  browns.  This 
creek  has  very  good  access  from  a 
parallel   road. 

Blood  Mountain  Creek  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  Dicks  and  will  be  closed  for 
reclamation  as  a  wild  brown 
stream. 

Boggs  Creek  receives  moderate 
stockings  of  rainbow  and  holds 
some  wild  browns.  This  creek  is  of 
medium    size    and     is    fairly    open. 
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There    is    excellent    access    from    a 
parallel  road. 

Chestatee  River  (including  Frog- 
lown  Creek)  is  open  during  the 
general  trout  season.  This  is  a 
medium  to  small  stream  on  the 
management  area.  It  is  stocked  with 
rainbow  and  has  some  wild  browns. 
There  is  excellent  access  from  Ga. 
129,  which  parallels  the  stream. 

Dockery  Lake,  located  near 
Woody  Gap,  is  heavily  stocked 
with  rainbow  trout.  This  three-acre 
lake  has  a  Forest  Service  Camp- 
ground, and  is  open  during  the  gen- 
eral trout  season. 
Coopers  Creek 

This    management  .area    includes 
the    northern    half    of    the    Coopers 


Creek  watershed  and  the  main 
stream  itself.  It  is  a  typically  moun- 
tainous area  but  has  excellent  road 
access  from  several  Forest  Service 
roads  which  criss-cross  the  area. 

Coopers  Creek,  the  namesake 
stream,  is  a  medium  size  easy  flow- 
ing creek.  It  is  paralleled  by  U.S.F.S. 
Rocd  ^p4  and  is  a  very  popular 
recreation  area.  The  stream  is 
heavily  stocked  with  brook  and 
rainbow  trout,  and  has  a  good 
population  of  wild   browns. 

The  tributaries  of  Coopers— Sea, 
Mulky,  Petty-Bryant,  and  Burnett- 
are  mostly  small  and  brushy.  They 
are  occasionally  stocked  near  the 
road  crosings.  Access  is  generally 
poor. 


Blue  Ridge  Area  (upper  section] 
Blue   Ridge   is  one  of   the   ol 
management    areas,    and    its    t 
streams  are  well   known. 

Rock   Creek    is   the    most   pop 
management  area  stream,  anc 
ceives  the  heaviest  fishing  press 
This  stream  is  heavily  stocked 
rainbow    trout,    and    an    occasi 
wild  brown  turns  up.  The  strea 
medium     to     large     and     is     < 
enough  for  good  fly  fishing.  T 
is     excellent    access     from     U.i 
Road  ±t69  which  parallels  its  e 
length.  There  also  is  a  1  2-acre 
which  is  open  on  the  same  da' 
the  creek. 

Little  Rock  Creek   is  a  small, 
flowing  creek  that  is  not  stock<  t 
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offers  brook  trout  fishing  in  the 
headwaters.  Mill  Creek  furnishes 
the  water  supply  for  Chattahoochee 
Na'ional  Fish  Hatchery  and  is  closed 
to  tijhing. 

Noontootla     Creek     is,     in     many 
ways,  a  most  unusual  trout  stream. 
It   is    managed    as    a    catch-and-re- 
lease,    artificials-only   fishery.    Only 
artificial   lures  can  be  used  and  all 
trout  under    16   inches   must   be   re- 
eased     unharmed.     Noontootla     is 
■nonaged    as   a    wild    trout   stream, 
:nd   no   hatchery   fish   are   stocked. 
rhis   management   program    allows 
he    fisherman    to    experience    very 
ligh    quality    wild    trout    fishing    in 
erms  of  number  of  wild  fish  caught, 
lainbow  and    browns   are   the   pri- 
nary  species.  The  stream  is  medium 
fl  size  and  very  brushy,  and  it  pro- 


duces an  average  of  two  trophy 
fish  per  year,  usually  browns.  The 
lower  section  is  large  enough  for 
limited  fly  fishing.  Noontootla  has 
excellent  access  from  U.S.F.S.  Road 
#58  which  parallels  most  of  its 
length. 
Blue   Ridge  Area   (lower  section) 

This  area's  trout  streams  make 
up  a  portion  of  the  watershed  of 
the  Etowah  River.  They  are  mostly 
medium  size  streams  with  a  good 
ratio  of  pools. 

Montgomery  Creek  is  made  up  of 
two  tributary  streams,  the  West 
Fork  and  the  East  Fork,  also  known 
as  Black's  Creek.  It  is  stocked  with 
rainbow  trout,  and  rainbows  con- 
stitute the  primary  species.  Mont- 
gomery is  of  medium  size  with 
reasonably    open    conditions;    some 


stretches  are  open  enough  for  fly 
fishing.  The  stream  has  good  road 
access  where  it  is  crossed  by 
U.S.F.S.  Road  #42. 

Jones  Creek  is  managed  as  a 
wild  stream,  with  fishing  mostly 
for  wild  browns.  No  fish  are 
stocked  in  Jones.  The  stream  is  of 
medium  size  and  is  open  enough 
for  fly  casting.  The  stream  is  diffi- 
cult to  fish  due  to  many  sections  of 
flat  water  where  the  fish  are  easily 
spooked.  Jones  is  restricted  to  ar- 
tificial lures  only.  It  has  good  road 
access  at  bridges  on  U.S.F.S.  Road 
#42,  and  foot  access  along  trails 
made  by  fishermen. 

Nimblewell  Creek  receives  a 
moderate  stocking  of  rainbow  trout 
each  season  and  some  wild  brown 
are    present.    The    stream    is    small, 


but   has  good   access  from    U.S.F.S. 
Road  #28. 

Cohutta  Area 

This  is  one  of  the  most  primitive 
and  inaccessible  areas  in  the  moun- 
tains. Much  of  this  area  now  is 
a  wilderness  area,  which  further 
enhances  its  wild  trout  fishing.  The 
streams  on  Cohutta  all  have  limited 
access  and  furnish  wild  trout  fishing. 

Jacks  River  is  managed  for  wild 
trout  fishing,  and  receives  no  stock- 
ing. The  river  holds  wild  rainbow 
and  browns,  and  is  a  fairly  large 
stream.  The  access  is  very  limited 
except  on  the  lower  sections  in  the 
A'aculsy  Valley.  Jacks  River  is  open 
during  the  general  trout  season. 

The  Conasauga  River  is  another 
large  wild  trout  stream,  with 
streambred  rainbows  and  browns. 
Like  the  Jacks,  the  Conasauga  has 
virtually  no  access  except  old  log- 
ging roads  which  are  in  poor  con- 
dition. This  stream  is  open  during 
the  general  trout  season. 

Mountaintown  Creek  is  lightly 
stocked.  The  predominant  species 
found  in  this  stream  is  rainbow. 
Mountaintown  is  a  medium  size 
creek,  with  an  artificial-only  sec- 
tion above  the  S.C.S.  structure  #2, 


as  posted.  The  stream  is  open  dur- 
ing the  general  trout  season. 

Conasauga    Lake    is    17    acres    in 
size,   and    is   stocked    with    rainbow 
trout.  It  is  open  during  the  general 
trout  season. 
Johns  Mountain  Area 

This  area  contains  only  one  trout 
stream,  Johns  Creek.  This  stream  is 
of  medium  size  and  is  heavily 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  Excel- 
lent access  to  Johns  Creek  is  af- 
forded by  U.S.F.S.  Road  #231 
which  parallels  the  stream.  It  is 
open  during  the  general  trout 
season. 
Lake  Russell  Area 

The  Middle  Fork  of  the  Broad 
River  is  the  only  trout  stream  on 
this  area.  This  medium  size  stream 
is  below  the  natural  trout  area  and 
is  managed  for  put-and-take  fish- 
ing. It  is  heavily  stocked  with  rain- 
bow and  has  good  access  from 
U.S.F.S.  Road  #87. 

Rich  Mountain  and  Coosawattee 
Wildlife  Management  areas  both 
are  located  in  the  general  trout 
area  and  have  streams  containing 
trout.  However,  since  the  land  along 
these  streams  is  an  intermingling  of 
public  and  private,  fishermen  are 
advised  to  be  careful  of  trespassing. 


special  speculations 
Oh   ntanacea  ^ytieavi 

The  fishing  hours  on  rm 
agement  area  streams  are  frc 
30  minutes  before  sunrise  i 
til  30  minutes  after  suns 
Checking  in  and  checking  c 
is  not  required  on  any  mi 
aged  trout  stream  exa 
those  on  which  a  creel  cen< 
is  being  conducted. 

Live  baitfish  are  prohibit 
on  all  management  ai 
streams  to  protect  the  strea 
from  undesirable  species, 
also  is  illegal  for  anyone  fi 
ing  an  artificial-only  stream 
have  any  natural  bait  in 
possession. 

Maximizing  the  variety 
trout  fishing  opportunities  li 
led  to  a  very  complex  system 
regulations.  The  wise  an^l 
should  thoroughly  acqu<i 
himself  with  all  the  regulate  • 
to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

For  more  information  < 
regulations  concerning  m  i 
agement  area  streams,  and  I 
directions  to  the  streams  Had 
in  this  article,  see  the  Geoig 
Trout  Regulations  publis  j 
by  the  Department  of  Natl  r 
Resources. 
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Outdoorsman's 

Quiz 


'Editor's  note:  To  sharpen  our  readers'  knowl- 
?dge  of  Georgia's  conservation  laws,  Outdoors 
n  Georgia  will  run  an  occasional  set  of  ques- 
tions dealing  with  some  aspect  of  those  laws. 
The  answers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.) 


by  Sgt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


Corn  and  fish  eggs  used  for  trout  fishing 

are  considered  artificial  bait.  T     F 

Game  fish  may  be  sold  from  private  ponds 

if  the  owner  obtains  a  permit  from  the 

Game  and  Fish  Division.  T     F 

Trot  lines  can  be  fished  on  a  sports  fishing 

license  if  no  more  than  50  hooks  are  used. 

T     F 

Boats  powered   only   by   electric   motors 

(trolling  motors)  need  not  be  registered. 

T     F 

The  open  season  on  largemouth  bass  runs 

from  March  1  to  November  1  each  year. 

T     F 

Georgia  residents  under   1 6  may  fish  or 

hunt  without  a  license.  T     F 

No  trout  stamp  is  required  to  take  fresh 

water  trout  from   a  state   impoundment. 

T     F 

Canoes  and  rafts  need  not  be  equipped 

with  P.F.D.s  (life  preservers).  T     F 

Fox  and  bobcat  may  be  hunted  all  year. 

T     F 

The  possession  limit  on  crappie  is  30.  T     F 

Georgia    law    limits    the    horsepower    on 

Class  A  boats  (less  than  16  feet  long)  to 

80  h.p.  or  less.  T     F 

Loading    a    boat    bevond    the    capacity 

plate  recommendation  is  prohibited.  T     F 

Water  skiing   is   prohibited   between    the 

hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise.  T     F 


14.  It  is  legal  to  possess  alcoholic  beverages 
in  state  parks.  T     F 

15.  Ski    belts   may   be   substituted    for   other 
types  of  P.F.D.s.  T     F 
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Outdoor  Photography 


>y  T.Craig  Martin 
ind  Jim  Couch 

}IG  Staff  Photos 


"Cameras,  cameras  everywhere,  and  hardly 
photo  to  admire  .  .  ." 

Hunters  carefully  pack   a  camera   "just  in 
•ase"  the  big  one  happens  by,  families  toss  one 
i  the  boat  to  catch  Junior  in  his  first  skiing  at- 
•impt,  backpackers  tote  one  for  that  unforget- 
ible  sunset,  and  even  canoeists  bundle  one  up 
l  the  hope  of  catching  someone  else  in  an  ig- 
oble  spill. 
But  most  of  them  unpack  their  photo  equip- 
ment for  the  first  time  when  they  get  home; 
le  others  end  up  swearing  it's  time  to  trade 
1  ir  something  that  will  "take  better  pictures". 
'  nd  it  is:  it's  time  to  trade  that  hunter,  boater, 
i  ickpacker,  or  canoeist  for  a  photographer,  for 
meone  who  is  willing  to  concentrate  on  taking 
» ctures. 
Despite  TV  ads  and  common  usage,  cameras 
>n't  take  pictures;  people  do.  It  is  the  mind 
d  eye  and  body  behind  the  camera — not  the 
i  llection  of  glass,  plastic,  and  metal — that  ac- 
cunts  for  fine  photographs.  Good  pictures  re- 
\  ire  mental  and  physical  effort,  and  that's  why 
siapshots"  inevitably  are  disappointing. 
Snapshots  aren't  the  product  of  little  kids 
i  box  cameras.  They  are  the  result  of  slap- 
?h   photography,    whatever    the    equipment 
ght  have  been.  A  careless  photo  from  the 
list  8x10  view  camera  is  no  better  than  a 
t  eless  shot  from  a  plastic  pocket  camera;  in 
kt,  it  can  be  worse,  since  there's  more  to  go 
nng.  In  photography,  as  in  almost  everything 
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else,  the  best  results  come  from  the  hardest 
work. 

But  almost  anyone  can  master  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  produce  adequate  pictures.  "Ad- 
equate", not  superb,  for  superb  photographs 
require  more  time,  effort,  and  skill  than  most 
of  us  are  willing  to  devote. 
Priorities 

The  first  step  toward  better  photographs  is 
a  reordering  of  priorities.  Photography  must 
become  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  part  of  some 
other  outdoor  activity.  The  serious  photog- 
rapher must  -give  up  his  shot  at  the  ducks,  or 
his  turn  on  the  skis,  or  her  chance  at  the  rod 
when  the  mate  next  yells  "Fish  on!  Fish  on!" 
Photographers  must  plan   shorter   trips   when 


they  backpack  or  canoe,  and  allow  more  ho 
in  camp,  particularly  in  the  morning  and  ev: 
ing. 

Since  most  hunters  and  fishermen,  hikers  ;  i 
canoeists  claim  that  their  sport  really  is  a  me  i 
— a  way  of  establishing  some  sort  of  relatn 
ship  with  the  natural  world — rather  than  i 
end  in  itself,  concentrating  on  photogral 
doesn't  actually  deprive  them  of  the  ultirrap 
goal.  Photography  can  be  an  equally  rew; 
ing  means  to  that  end. 

The  serious  photographer  cannot,  howe 
serve  two  masters.  He  must  decide  that  his  c  i 
objective  for  some  period — which  could  be  ; 
where  from  a  couple  of  hours  to  two  or  tl 
weeks — is  to  take  pictures.  Before  and  ci 
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that  he  can  hunt  or  fish  or  walk  or  add  to  his 
life-list  of  birds;  but  during  that  period  he  must 
concentrate  entirely  on  photography. 

During  that  time  his  schedule  and  itinerary 
must  be  planned  with  photography  in  mind: 
are  the  sunrises  good? — then  he  must  rise  early 
and  sleep  during  the  day;  is  that  river  more 
scenic? — then  that's  the  one  to  visit;  are  the 
deer  and  birds  more  accessible  in  this  park? — 
then  here  he  stays  for  another  day  or  two;  need 
more  light  for  camp  pictures? — then  breakfast 
must  be  later  and  supper  earlier.  And  so  on.  .  . 

Initially,  this  change  in  priorities  will  seem 
drastic,  but  soon  it  will  become  automatic.  The 
results  will  justify  the  alteration. 
Equipment 

Photographers  tend  to  be  as  gadget-crazy 
as  bass  fishermen,  but  gadgetry  isn't  a  necessary 
indulgence.  One  body  and  lens  will  handle 
ibout  50%  of  all  photographic  jobs,  and  the 
iddition  of  two  more  lenses  will  complete  an 
)utfit  that  will  cope  with  most  photographers' 
lemands. 

Although  there  are  many  types  of  cameras 
o  choose  from,  most  amateur  photographers 
hould  consider  only  one:  the  35mm  single  lens 
■eflex  (SLR). 

It  isn't  the  perfect  camera  for  all  tasks,  but — 
ke  spinning  gear  in  fishing  or  the  .30-06  caliber 
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in  hunting — it  will  cope  with  more  tasks  ad- 
equately than  any  other  style.  Contrary  to 
popular  dogma,  a  larger  format  camera  is  no 
more  "forgiving"  than  a  35mm:  an  out  of  focus 
negative  or  transparency  is  just  as  out  of  focus 
whether  it  is  large  or  small,  and  sloppy  tech- 
nique shows  up  equally  well  in  both. 

A  good  large  transparency  or  negative  can 
be  enlarged  or  "blown  up"  further  than  a  small 
one  before  its  inherent  flaws  become  notice- 
able, but  few  amateur  photographers  push  their 
work  that  far.  Good  35mm  transparencies  can 
be  enlarged  to  30"x40"  without  too  great  a 
decline  in  sharpness,  and  not  many  amateurs 
will  demand  that  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  35mm  camera  is  much 
easier  to  use  and  to  carry.  While  large  format 
cameras  are  bulky  and  generally  hard  to  handle. 
35s  are  small,  light,  and  quick  to  operate.  While 
few  large  format  cameras  offer  built  in  light 
meters,  most  35  SLRs  are  so  equipped. 

This  ease  of  operation  is.  in  a  sense,  the 
major  fault  of  the  35  SLRs.  Too  many  "pho- 
tographers" equip  themselves  with  high  quality 
gear,  then  waste  that  expensive  quality  on 
sloppy  technique  and  careless  composition.  So 
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35mm  has  a  bad  name  among  those  who  blame 
equipment  rather  than  photographers. 

A  good  35  SLR  with  a  through-the-lens 
meter  will  do  just  about  anything  demanded  of 
it.  When  there  are  failures,  the  investigation 
should  begin  with  the  eye,  mind,  and  body  be- 
hind the  camera. 

The  basic  lens  in  the  35mm  format  is  the 
50  or  55mm  "normal".  It's  what  comes  with 
the  body  unless  the  photographer  specifies 
something  else.  These  generally  are  good  lenses, 
and  are  "fast"  enough  (open  to  a  wide  /-stop 
to  let  a  lot  of  light  in  quickly,  thus  allowing  the 


photographer  to  work  in  low  light  situatioi 
to  allow  reasonable  shutter  speeds. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  flaw  in  35r 
photos  is  camera  movement;  the  camera  is  li; 
and  maneuverable,  which  leads  the  photog 
pher  to  swing  it  around  carelessly.  A  fast  shut 
speed  (faster  than  125th  of  a  second)  will  ci 
this  problem.  Opening  the  lens  up  to  allov 
fast  shutter  speed  will  narrow  the  depth  of  fi 
(distance  between  near  and  far  objects  that  i 
in  focus),  but  focusing  problems  seem  less  1 
quent  than  camera  movement. 

"Normal"  lenses  also  are  built  to  focus 
"normal"  distances,  say  from  24  inches  out 
infinity.  But  the  serious  outdoor  photograpl 
often  discovers  a  whole  portion  of  the  wo 
he'd  missed  before  taking  up  a  camera.  Flowe 
tiny  insects,  dew  drops,  the  patterns  in  bark 
leaves,  frosted  spider  webs — all  these  beco 
fascinating  to  the  observant  photographer.  I 
fortunately,  his  50mm  normal  lens  won't  all 
him  to  get  in  close  enough  to  take  drama 
photos. 

There  are  several  solutions  to  this  proble 
but  the  best  probably  is  a  "macro"  or  close 
lens.  Most  major  manufacturers  offer  th 
lenses  now,  and  they  generally  fall  in  the  50r 
focal  length  range.  Although  macro  lenses  g 
erally  are  slow  (about  /3.5  at  the  wide; 
they're  extraordinarily  sharp  from  a  few  inc. 
out  to  infinity,  and  from  their  widest  /-stop 
the  smallest  (often  as  high  as  /32,  since  de 
of  field  is  important  in  closeup  work). 

For  a  very  small  extra  charge,  photograpr 
can   order   the   basic   body   equipped   witr 
macro  lens  in  the  50mm  range.  This  basic  oU 
is  apt  to  be  even  more  versatile  than  the  bl 
equipped  with  a  "normal"  50mm. 

A  photographer  with  only  one  lens,  h) 
ever,  is  about  as  common  as  a  fisherman  v  i 
only  one  rod:  there  always  seems  to  be  that  i 
or  fancied  need  for  "just  one  more".  Like  r<  < 
lenses  are  built  to  do  one  job  well;  and,  wi 
they  can  be  forced  to  handle  a  variety  of  taJ 
they  achieve  their  best  results  when  used  as 
manufacturer  intended  them  to  be. 

We'll  cover  these  special  uses  for  wide  ai 
and   telephoto  lenses  in  our  next   issue,  n 
we'll  examine  the  special  world  of  macro  ]  1 
tography. 
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Mac\ay  House 


1   Rebecca  N.  Marshall 

'Oos  by  Edward  Brock 


'P  '•  »975 


Colonists  gathered  under  Augusta's  Liberty 
Tree  to  hear  the  latest  news  of  the  1 3 
colonies.  The  first  Continental  Congress 
was  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  port 
had  been  closed,  and  Americans  were 
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equired  to  house  Redcoats  at  their  own 
:xpense. 

Two  hundred  years  later  citizens  again  are 
lathering  to  hear  the  proclamations  of  the 
own  crier.  During  the  bi-centennial,  visitors 
o  the  Mackay  House,  at  1822  Broad  Street  in 
Augusta,  are  re-living  the  Revolutionary 
Var  years.  A  town  crier  reports  local  and 
olonial  news,  and  other  participants  in  the 
TOgrams  rehearse  military  maneuvers  and 
ifle  drills. 

Visitors  and  participants  alike  are  invited 
)  dress  in  authentic  period  costumes.  And  if 
le  neon  sign  across  the  street  isn't  flashing 
HAMBURGERS"  every  five  seconds,  they 
ilmost  can  convince  themselves  that  they 
ideed  have  been  transported  back  through 
me  to  1775. 


"Under  the  Liberty  Tree"  programs  will  be  held 
on  July  4  and  October  4,  1975.  For  information 
contact: 

Ann    Powell,    Site    Superintendent 
Mackay  House 
1822  Broad  Street 
Augusta,  GA  30904 
(404)  738-2403 


j  In  those  days  Robert  Mackay,  a  Scotsman, 
I  ned  "Mackay's  Trading  House",  but  he 
y  n't  build  the  house  which  today  bears  his 
*ne.  Thomas  Red,  a  Virginia  planter, 
|  ginally  received  the  500-acre  grant,  and  he 
I  y  have  constructed  the  Mackay  House 
n  the  property,  then  about  1.5  miles  from 
f  village  of  Augusta. 

Jut  there  also  is  speculation  that  his 
lecessor,  John  Francis  Williams,  built  the 
1"  se.  Williams,  an  Indian  trader,  bought  the 
Hannah  River  property  in  1761,  and  in 
U  8  he  established  a  partnership  with 
h  >ert  Mackay.  Their  association  lasted  only 


until  1770,  and  when  it  was  dissolved, 
Williams  left  the  business. 

Mackay  himself  was  an  experienced  trader 
and  was  able  to  establish  very  successful 
relations  with  the  Indians.  For  five  years 
he  operated  the  Trading  House  alone;  but  in 
1775  he  accepted  Andrew  McLean  as  his 
business  partner. 

Mackay  was  not  in  good  health,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  he  went  to  Savannah  for 
treatment.  He  died  there  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  leaving  McLean  sole  owner  of  the 
Trading  House. 

Another  event  that  would  affect  the  store's 
history  also  occurred  in  1775:  Thomas 
Browne,  a  British  officer,  was  tarred-and- 
feathered  by  a  group  of  patriotic  Augustans. 
His  humiliation  grew  as  they  tossed  him  in 
a  cart  and  pulled  him  around  the  town. 
Browne  never  forgave  the  Americans,  and 
five  years  later  he  took  his  revenge. 

In  September  of  1780,  Georgia  Governor 
James  Wright  sent  a  shipment  of  expensive 
presents  to  Augusta,  gifts  intended  for  the 
Indians,  then  British  allies.  The  gifts  were 
stored  in  Mackay's  Trading  House  and  were 
there  on  September  14,  when  Colonel  Elijah 
Clarke  staged  a  surprise  attack  on  Augusta. 

Thomas  Browne  was  commander  of  the 
British  forces  inside  the  Trading  House. 
For  four  days  the  outcome  of  the  battle  was 
uncertain,  but  on  September  18,  British 
reinforcements  helped  force  an  American 
retreat.  The  colonials  left  behind  a  number  of 
wounded,  13  of  whom  were  kept  in  Augusta; 
the  rest  were  given  to  the  Indians,  who 
tortured  and  roasted  them  to  death. 

Colonel  Browne,  himself  wounded,  ordered 
all  13  prisoners  hanged  from  the  outside 
stairwell  on  the  back  porch,  while  he  lay  on 
a  cot  and  watched  them  die. 

This  outside  stairwell  provides  the  only 
access  to  the  upstairs  of  the  Mackay  House. 
Because  (he  house  was  so  close  to  the 
Savannah  River,  and  because  it  was  a  center 
of  trade,  many  travelers  stopped  there,  seeking 
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a  place  to  rest.  Once  the  family  was  locked 
in  upstairs,  no  stranger  could  bother  them. 

One  stranger  still  said  to  visit  the  house  is  a 
spirit.  Two  teenage  brothers  were  among 
those  Browne  hanged  on  the  stairwell,  and 
legend  has  it  that  their  mother,  a  widow, 
returns  to  the  Mackay  House  looking  for  her 
boys.  Augustans  claim  to  have  seen  her 
walking  inside  the  house,  on  the  stairs,  and 
sitting  on  the  steps.  She  is  said  to  be  a  tall, 
gaunt  woman  who  wrings  her  hands  and  cries. 
Psychics  have  visited  the  house:  some  claim 
to  have  felt  the  presence;  others  say  nothing 
is  there.  But  the  people  of  Augusta  don't  care 
what  the  psychics  say.  The  lady  has  been 
in  the  house  for  200  years,  and  for  them,  she 
will  always  be  there. 


Thirteen  American  soldiers  were  hanged  from 
this  outside  stairwell.  It  provides  the  access 
to  the  upstairs  living  quarters. 
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ome  might  laugh  when 
hey  think  of  the  cigar-puffing, 
herubic-faced  flurry  of  excited 
i  ction  that  was  Jimmie  Wil- 
I  amson.    But    those    who 
I  new   him,    really   knew 
Jim,  realized  that  behind 
tiat  boisterous  appearance 
Uy  a  drive  and  perseverance 
n-hich  enabled  him  to  get  things 
wpne.  There  is  a  price  we  pay  for 
nything    of    value,     for     nothing 
<  orth  doing  in  this  life  is  easy;  but 
'ine  people  seem   to  be   gifted 
ith  a  twinkle  of  humor  in   their 
I  'es   that   makes   it   easy   for   proponent    and 
i  lversary  alike  to  get  together  in  a  friendly  and 
tceptive   manner.    Such   a   man   was   Jimmie 
'illiamson. 
Georgia  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
urces  could  have  paid  no  higher  price  than 
*  passing   of   this   good   friend    to   Georgia 
astal  sportsmen  and  commercial  fishermen. 
I  )t  only  have  we  lost  a  great  Georgian  —  a 
nmber  of  the  Board   of  Natural   Resources 
i  ce  the  Department's  creation,   and,   before 
nt,  a  member  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
ssion  —   but   we've   lost   a   man   who   saw 
it  that  Butler  Island  became  a  great  Wildlife 
magement  Area,  that  Lewis  Island  became 
't  of  our  Heritage  Trust,  and  that  the  Lower 
amaha  would  not  likely  be  destroyed  through 
negligence. 


» 


We've  lost  a  man  who  worked 
hard  to  develop  the  research 
facilities  of  our  Marine  Fish- 
eries  Section   in   order   to 
help  the  hard-pressed  shrimp 
and  shellfish  industries.  The 
small  town  of  Darien  has  lost 
a  mayor  who  put  that  small 
Georgia  coastal  city  on  the 
map   with   his   promotion 
of  the  "Blessing  of  the 
Fleet"    (which,    inciden- 
tally, has  grown  to  be  the 
largest    celebration    of    its 
type  on  the  eastern  seaboard). 
We've  lost  a  successful  timber  man.  We've 
lost   an   ardent   and   dedicated   sportsman.    In 
short,  we've  paid  a  dear  price  in  the  loss  of 
Jimmie  Williamson. 

But  what  have  we  gained?  We've  gained  the 
wisdom  and  humor  that  only  a  successful  man, 
seasoned  with  common  sense,  could  give  us. 
We've  gained  in  the  knowledge  that  we  must 
make  our  coast  the  rich,  vital,  creative  part  of 
our  environment  that  it  should  be. 

Darien,  the  coastal  district,  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  and  all  of  Georgia  gained 
more  than  words  can  express  from  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Jimmie  Williamson.  There's  an  old 
adage  that  says  the  greater  the  value  the  higher 
the  price:  Jimmie's  value  was  indeed  large,  for 
the  loss  is  enormous. 
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Spring  Gobbler  Seasons 


Bag 


Bag 


County 

Season 

Limit 

County 

Season 

Limi 

Banks 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Talbot 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Ben   Hill 

March  1  5— April  12 

2 

Taliaferro 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Calhoun 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Towns 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Chattahooch 

=e         March  22— April  12 

1 

Twiggs 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Chattooga 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Union 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Clinch 

March  15— April  12 

2 

Walker 

March  22— May  3 

1 

(portion  ec 

ist  of  US  441  &  south  of  Ga. 

94) 

(portion  east  of  US  27) 

Columbia 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Warren 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Dawson 

March  22-April  26 

1 

White 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Dodge 

March  1 5— April  12 

2 

Wilcox 

March  15— April  12 

2 

Dougherty 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Wilkes 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Echols 

March  15— April  12 

2 

Wilkinson 

March  22-April  26 

2 

(portion  south  &  east  of  US  441 ) 

Elbert 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Management  Areas 

Fannin 

March  22-May  3 

1 

Floyd 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Bullard  Creek 

March  26-29; 

1 

Franklin 

March  22-April  26 

1 

April  2—5  Special  h 

ours 

Gilmer 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Central  Georgia 

Gordon 

March  22-May  3 

1 

Branch  Station 

March  24— March  29 

1 

Greene 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Chattahoochee 

April  14— April  19 

1 

Habersham 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Chestatee 

April  21— April  26 

1 

Hancock 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Clark  Hill 

April  7-April  12 

1 

Houston 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Cohutta 

April  1  9— April  30 

1 

Lincoln 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Ft.  Gordon 

Lumpkin 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Military 

Marion 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Installation 

March  22-April  26 

1 

McDuffie 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Ft.  Stewart 

Murray 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Military 

Muscogee 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Installation 

April  1  —April  19 

1 

Oglethorpe 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Johns  Mountain 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Pulaski 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Ocmulgee 

April  2— April  5, 

1 

RaLun 

March  22-April  26 

1 

April  9-April  12 

Stephens 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Ogeechee 

April  16— April  19, 

1 

Stewart 

arch  22-April  12 

1 

April  23— April  26 
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FISHING 

By  Joseph  D.  Bates,  Jr.,  Out- 
door Life/Popular  Science  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Inc.  718  pages, 
SI 4.95  (hardbound). 

''An  encyclopedic  guide" 
pretty  well  sums  up  this  book, 
vhich  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
;  gination  covers  the  A  to  Z  of 
ishing  in  both  fresh  and  salt 
vater. 

Fishing  is  an  impressively 
i  lassive  volume  with  an  equal- 
]  /  impressive  catalog  of  fishing 
i  iformation.  However,  it  falls 
iito  the  same  trap  as  many 
dgest-type  encyclopedias:  it 
t  ies  to  say  too  much  about  too 
'  iany  things.  The  result  is  that 
ishing  is  a  massive  bore. 


Despite  this,  Fishing  does  of- 
fer a  fairly  comprehensive — if 
brief — summary  of  tackle,  tech- 
niques, and  scientific  angling. 

The  "how  to"  sections  are 
especially  interesting.  If  Fishing 
has  an  "ace  in  the  hole"  it  is  in 
this  department.  Bates  takes  the 
reader  step-by-step  through 
many  of  the  techniques  over- 
looked in  other  volumes. 

The  illustrations  are  a  plus: 
they  offer  the  reader  a  clear 
look  at  what  the  heck  he  should 
be  doing.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  coverage  of  fly  fishing 
basics.  Not  only  does  Fishing 
show  you  the  usual  "front 
lawn"  practice  sessions,  but  it 
goes  a  step  further  to  cover 
some  of  the  field  conditions  you 
are  likely  to  run  up  against. 

The  coverage  of  tackle  is  an- 
other plus.  Fishing  gives  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous assortment  of  arti- 
ficial lures  and  baits  available. 
But  Bates  admits  a  bias  in  favor 
of  the  artificials.  As  a  result, 
the  live-bait  coverage  is  any- 
thing but  adequate. 


If  your  fishing  library  is  in 
dire  need  of  a  general  reference 
work,  then  Fishing  would  ade- 
quately fill  that  bill,  but  you 
probably  could  find  better  ways 
to  spend  that  $14.95. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  Clear  Choice 


I've  watched  for  the  last  few  months  as 
ithe  hardwood-surrounded  clearing  near  my 
ihome  has  been  compromised.  The  trees  have 
mot  yet  been  molested;  they  stand  as  they 
ihave  for  perhaps  dozens  of  years,  but  I  sus- 
ipect  that  if  they  could  talk,  they  would  make 
lan  infernal  fuss. 

The  area  is  a  dump  now.  Instead  of 
imosses,  seedlings,  dead  leaves,  and  rabbits 
keeping  company  with  the  trees,  there  are 
rusted  refrigerators,  broken  recliner  chairs, 
•veil-distributed  garbage  piles,  and  rats. 

Man's  thoughtless  treatment  of  the  earth 
would  hardly  be  more  vividly  or  simplisti- 
ikally  illustrated.  The  attack  seems  almost 
universal  and  relentless  .  .  .  the  assailants 

Ioming  from  a  wide  range  of  socio-economic 
lasses  and  advancing  with  their  junk  at 
pight  or  in  the  rain  as  well  as  in  the  daylight. 
These  unwitting  assaults,  of  course,  must 
lease.  Our  world  is  not  going  to  become  any 
Irprger,  nor  is  our  volume  of  rubbish  likely 
p  become  smaller.  Additionally,  people 
probably  emotionally  just  cannot  tolerate 


a  world  that  becomes  more  ugly  and  re- 
strictive day  by  day. 

We  talk  of  our  concern,  but  perhaps  we 
are  not  entirely  genuine.  The  frightening 
thing  is  that  we  are  the  only  hope  we  have, 
and  if  we  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  prudent 
thing  with  an  issue  like  solid  waste,  how 
are  we  to  be  trusted  when  confronted  with 
such  stark  issues  as  poisoned  air  and  water 
or  exterminated  wildlife? 

It  is  a  matter  of  will,  and  the  choices  are 
fairly  clear.  If  we  cannot  individually  rec- 
ognize the  right  and  civilized  attitudes  to 
embrace — and  I'm  talking  not  just  about 
garbage  dumps,  but  each  of  the  "frame-of- 
mind"  choices  concerning  conservation  of 
the  world — we  may  likely  see  some  totally 
unexpected  and  very  uphappy  things  in  our 
lifetime. 
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Tishing 


by  Bill  Morchead 
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Ijk^ears  ago,  before  WAV.  II  and  in  the 
wW     tail  end  of  the  depression.  I  was  lucky 
1^     enough  to  spend  my  first  fishing 
|  jmmers  with  a  black  man  named  Johnny, 
i  ho  worked  for  my  dad.  Johnny  was  huge, 
:  gigantic  man,  and,  like  such  men,  had  the 
nder  heart  and  demeanor  of  a  mountainous 
ddy  bear. 

One  Saturday  morning  I  was  down  at  the 
:>tton  mill  warehouse  watching  Johnny  and 
•me  others  unload  a  truck  of  cotton.  Each  of 
e  guys  on  the  truck  had  a  hook,  and  each 
turn  would  hook  a  cotton  bale,  balance  it 
1 1  one  of  its  corners,  and  somersault  it  off  the 
t  ick  onto  the  warehouse  platform.  At 
V  ecisely  the  right  time,  another  worker  would 
|.  ab  it  with  a  pair  of  hand  trucks,  balance 
on  the  trucks,  and  haul  it  into  the  warehouse. 
I  didn't  know  it  then,  but  I  was  watching 
i  e  of  the  unique  skills  of  the  South  in  action. 
r  the  warehouse,  other  workers  would  be 
'•  iting  at  the  scales  to  weigh  and  grade  the 
e:  a  long  knife,  smaller  than  a  machete  but 
ger  than  a  butcher  knife,  slashed  the  side 
f  the  bale;  the  grader  would  grab  a  handful 
J  cotton,  pull  it  apart  to  check  the  staple 
<ngth  of  fiber)  and  grade  the  cotton — 
]  ch  and  three  quarters,  bright!",  "Inch 
1 1  one  half,  middlin',"  "Inch  and  a  quarter, 
;.i  !" 


Cotton  had  been  (and  was  then)  so 
important  to  the  South  that  people  expressed 
how  they  felt  in  terms  of  cotton  grades: 
"How  you  feelin'  this  mornin',  Johnny?"  was 
answered  with,  "Fair  to  middlin'." 


?was  to  learn  other  skills  of  the  South 
that  day.  After  the  truck  was  unloaded, 
I  saw  Johnny  and  dad  talking,  and 
soon  Johnny  came  over  to  me.  "Boy,  me  and  my 
boy  Leon  is  going  to  ribber  to  kotch 
a  robin  red  breas'.  Mistah  Grady  says  you  kin 
go  effen  you  wants  too.  You  wants  too?" 

Did  I  ever  want  to!  I  raced  back  to  the 
house,  dug  in  the  closet  and  came  out  with 
my  dad's  steel  telescopic  rod,  a  stainless 
Pflueger  casting  reel  (with  the  white  braided 
linen  line),  and  a  handful  of  wooden 
casting  lures. 

Before  long,  Johnny  and  Leon  came  by, 
tipped  their  hats  at  Momma,  and  we  started 
to  leave.  Johnny  took  one  look  at  my  gear  and 
said,  "Boy,  does  you  know  how  to  use  them 
things?"  When  I  confessed  I  didn't,  he  said, 
"Well,  me  neither.  Why  don't  you  leave  them 
things  here.  I  brung  a  spare  cane  anyways." 

On  the  way  lo  the  river,  other  questions 
arose.  "Boy,  is  you  done  much  fishin'?" 
I  told  him  that  sometimes  my  dad  and  I  went 
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over  to  the  mill  pond  and  he  let  me  use  his 
casting  rod.  "I  don't  mean  that,  boy,  I  mean, 
is  you  evah  don  much  sho  miff  fishin'?" 
Confused,  I  told  him  I  guessed  not,  and  he  laic 
it  on  the  line. 

"Boy,  a  man  what's  goin  ter  play,  and  doar 
matter  effen  he  doan  kotch  no  fish,  them 
fandangles  is  fine.  I  swow,  I  seen  Mistah 
Grady  thow  that  thing  mos'  clear  'cross  the 
pond.  He  good.  But  it  doan  matter  effen  he 
doan  kotch  nothin'. 

"But  boy,  a  man  whut  doan  go  ter  play, 
but  goes  hissef  sho  miff  fishin',  why  dat  man, 
he  rightly  belong  to  use  a  canepole." 

XkmM  nd  he  was  right  that  clay.  We  caugh 

f&b     plenty  of  "robin  red  breas' ' 
9^  (red  breasted  sunfish  is  the  bookisl 

synonym).  And  we  continued  for  several 
years  to  catch  plenty  of  them.  Johnny  and 
Leon  taught  me  how  to  fish  with  a  cork 
(bobber,  if  you  please)  and  how  to  fish 
"on  the  bottom"  without  a  float,  watching 
the  line  intently  for  the  first  pull  and  run. 

Looking  back  at  the  matter  through  three 
and  a  half  platoons  of  years,  I  can  see  that 
Johnny's  wisdom  still  is  true.  Gadgets  are  fine 
but  for  sho  nuff  fishin',  the  canepole  still 
is  the  way  to  go. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  to 
a  whole  lot  of  folks  fishing  is  more  than 
a  recreation,  especially  in  the  South.  To  man; 
fishing  is  a  way  to  augment  the  family's  diet 
with  superb  protein;  to  others,  fishing  is  a 
way  of  eating,  just  as  gardening  is. 

People  fishing  for  protein  first  and  sport 
second  don't  have  whole  hunks  of  money  to 
invest  in  beautiful  boats,  fancy  rods,  or  fanci-: 
clothes.  Some  don't  even  have  enough  mone/ 
to  invest  in  beautiful  shingles  for  the  roof. 

These  people  function  under  the  "bottom 
line  rule" — if  it  costs  more  to  catch  fish  tha  l 
the  fish  are  worth,  why,  don't  do  it,  stupid! 


?f  these  people  could  catch  more  fish 
with  all  that  fancy  gear,  they  would 
scrimp  and  save  to  get  that  fancy  ge 
(just  as  they  scrimped  and  saved  to  get  the 
family  tractor,  or  the  family  automobile). 
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No,  the  simple  reason  people  sho  miff  fishing 
use  canepoles  is  .  .  .  canepoles  work! 

Don't  think  that  just  because  canepole 
ishmg  is  highly  efficient  that  it  can't  be 
>pc;ting.  Indeed,  some  sho  nuff  fishing  is  just 
ibout  the  soortingest!  Here  are  just  a  few 
.vays  of  using  canepoles  to  great  sporting 
idvantage: 

Brim  Fishing 

Brim  (haughty  textbook  synonym  =  bream, 
is  in  going  to  get  your  hair  treamed) 
ishing'in  the  springtime  is  prototypically 
:anepole  fishing.  Putting  aside  your  flyrod 
>r  spincast  outfit,  you  find  that  a  canepole  is 
he  only  way  to  bank-fish  for  bedding  brim, 
lase  along  the  river  or  lake  edge  until  you 
ither  spot  or  smell  a  brim  bed,  stop  (or 
mchor  if  you're  in  a  boat),  put  on  a  cricket 
or  red  wiggler,  drop  it  gently  into  the  bed 
.  .  and,  brother,  you're  in  for  some  fine  fishing. 

Big  brim  like  to  swim  deep  in  early  spring, 
nd  generally  prefer  deeper  water  all  year 
han  do  the  hand-sized  variety.  Canepole 
ishing  in  10  or  12  feet  of  water  (without 

bobber),  letting  the  bait  bounce  along  the 
ottom,  is  a  sure-fire  way  of  tangling  with 
'luegills  or  panfish  so  large  they  become 
;  lmost  circular  in  shape. 

•  igging 

For  those  who  think  canepoling  is  for 
)  oung  kids,  old  ladies,  and  brim,  there  is  a 
i  ude  awakening.  There  still  are  many  bass 
1  shermen  who  wouldn't  give  you  ten  cents 
1 3r  the  fancy  rods  and  reels.  Just  give  them 
;<  stout  10-  or  12-foot  cane,  monofilament 
1  ne  of  3  feet  or  so,  and  a  lead-headed  jig,  and 
t  iey'11  catch  plenty.  Easing  along  lake  banks 
ji  l  early  morning,  late  evening,  or  at  night, 
it  ley  gently  bounce  these  jigs  on  the  water's 
s  lrface,  around  and  under  willow  trees,  etc. 

Sporting?  You  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
,t  le  word  until  you  hang  on  to  a  six  or  seven 

1  Dund  largemouth  on  a  jigging  rig! 

2  rout  Fishing 

Another  surprise  awaits  those  folks  who 
t  ink  canepole  fishing  is  for  the  Mark  Twain 
pt  (i.e.,  catfish,  brim,  carp,  etc.).  This 
5  ory  is  for  the  Aristocratic  Trout  Set. 

Several  years  ago,  I  taught  at  a  university 
v  ay  up  in  the  Smoky  Mountains.  The  water 
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in  those  mountains  runs  pure,  clear,  and 
full  of  trout. 

The  janitor  of  the  Education  Building  was 
an  old  mountaineer  type,  steeped  in  the  yore 
of  both  "rolling  his  own"  and  "manufacturing 
his  own".  Aside  of  these  talents,  which  made 
him  highly  popular  with  the  fraternities,  he 
also  was  the  best  trout  fisherman  in  the  hills, 
the  "Dean",  you  might  say.  .  .  . 

I  met  him  one  day  on  a  local  stream.  I  had 
been  fishing  a  March  Brown  wet  fly  and  had 
caught  my  usual  8-inch  monster.  I  was 
fishing  properly,  which  meant  I  was  fishing 
upstream  and  casting  at  an  angle,  letting  the 
fly  drift  past  all  those  good  looking  spots 
(just  like  I  had  read  in  all  those  books). 
I  met  the  Dean  fishing  downstream,  with  a 
canepole. 

Since  we  both  were  fishing  on  a  stream 
marked  "artificials  only",  I  thought  I  had 
discovered  his  secret — bait  fishing!  Not  so. 
The  Dean  was  fishing  a  six-foot  line,  with 
a  seven-foot  canepole.  He  had  tied  his  own  fly, 
a  black  nymph,  and  had  put  three  small 


pieces  of  lead,  snipped  from  a  toothpaste 
tube,  about  six  inches  ahead  of  his  fly.  An 
the  Dean  was  violating  all  the  rules  I  had 
read  about  wet  fly  fishing  for  trout — he  v 
wading  downstream,  fishing  on  the  botton 
pulling  the  fly  upstream. 

The  only  thing  that  mattered,  however, 
was  the  16-inch  rainbow  trout  he  had  cai 
"Yessir,  fishin'  is  purt-near  empty  this  morr 
I  near  missed  this  here  trout,  and  I  ain't 
caught  but  eight-ten  little  'uns  either." 

I  did  what  any  other  honorable  man  w 
do:  I  lied  about  the  fish  I  had  caught.  I  als 
proceeded  to  note  his  method,  copy  it  as 
exactly  as  I  could,  and  use  it  more  than  o 
to  impress  others  with  my  savvy  of  the  ole 
trout  stream.  You  see,  the  Dean  was  sho  , 
trout  fishin1. 
Rednecks  and  Redhorse 

Back  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  teen-a^ 
there  would  be  a  great  gathering  of  peoplt 
around  the  other  Chattooga  River,  espe< 
in  late  spring  on  any  Sunday  afternoon. 
There  would  be  two  reasons:   1)  a  gener 
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baptising  of  all  those  souls  saved  during  the 
preceding  week's  revival,  and  (2)  a  general 
snagging  of  the  annual  redhorse  sucker  run 
(this  isn't  legal  now). 

When  God  made  the  redhorse  sucker  he 
gave  it  an  overdose  of  bones.  He  also  gave  its 
flesh  an  overdose  of  flavor.  Most  people  who 
have  savored  the  meat  of  the  redhorse  will 
gladly  pick  through  the  maze  of  bones  to  have 
a  go  at  it  again. 

The  redhorse,  like  any  other  sucker,  is  a 
bottom  feeder  and  is  highly  susceptible  to 
dough  balls,  worms,  etc.,  fished  on  the  bottom 
in  some  northwest  Georgia  creek.  This 
fishing,  like  the  now-illegal  snagging,  is  best 
done  with  stout  line  and  stout  canepoles. 
Night  Fishin' 

The  fishing  equivalent  to  sitting  around 
the  burning  remains  of  an  old  tire  carcass 
listening  to  the  hounds  is  "night  fishin'." 
Night  fishing,  like  "afternoon  fishin',"  is 
likely  to  be  a  social  occasion. 

Night  fishing  is,  of  course,  done  with  huge 
:anepoles,  on  which  blood  baits,  dough  balls, 
:>r  great  gobs  of  worms  are  skewered  for  fish 
fillers. 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  eerie  mists  that 
settle  on  a  river  after  dark.  The  tall  sycamores 
hat  were  friendly  during  the  daytime  become 
nenacing  hulks  in  the  afterglow  of  dusk. 
The  lonesome  splashes  that  went  unnoticed 
n  the  light  startle  you  by  their  closeness  in 
he  night.  The  riverbank  fire  is  started  not 
:o  much  to  keep  you  warm  as  to  keep  you 
:ompany.  The  occasional  landing  of  a  stubborn 
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yellow  catfish  or  log-sized  carp  is  much 
more  important  and  exciting  in  the  nighttime. 

River  night  fishing  is  when  a  young  boy 
learns  those  tales  of  life  he  needs  to  know 
but  isn't  permitted  to  listen  to  at  home.  River 
night  fishing,  with  canepoles  stuck  into  the 
bank  as  if  giant  Indians  had  hurled  so  many 
spears  across  the  river,  is  an  American 
heritage  not  likely  to  be  lost  as  long  as  there 
are  rivers,  nights,  canepoles,  and  boys. 

Nor  is  sho  nuff  fishin'  in  general.  As  Johnny 
said,  years  ago,  we  rightly  "belong"  to  use  a 
canepole.  Other  types  of  fishing  are  fine, 
but  sho  nuff  fishin'  seems  more  natural. 
If  God  didn't  intend  for  us  to  canepole  fish, 
I  wonder  why  He  planted  so  many  canebreaks 
along  the  rivers?  # 
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Special 


by  Rebecca  N.  Marsha 
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Before  baseball,  football,  and  basketball 
became  such  big  moneymakers,  sports  were 
played  for  fun.  Now,  with  million-dollar 
contracts  becoming  ordinary,  some  of  that 
enjoyment  has  vanished.  Even  Olympic 
athletes,  allegedly  competing  only  for  the  glo 
of  winning,  use  the  Games  as  a  jumping-off 
point  for  lucrative  business  careers. 

Despite  this  increasing  commercialism, 
there  still  survives  at  least  one  organized 
sports  program  where  money  hasn't  replaced 
pride  as  the  ultimate  prize  for  performing  well 
Special  Olympics,  a  physical  education  and 
recreation  program  for  the  mentally  retard) 

Mental  retardation  isn't  automatically 
accompanied  by  physical  handicaps.  But  for 
a  long  time,  a  lot  of  people  either  thought 
it  was,  or  just  didn't  think,  because  until  IS 
there  were  few  organized  recreation  prograr 
for  the  retarded  in  this  country. 

Then  came  Special  Olympics.  Originated 
by  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation, 
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hese  programs  have  provided  opportunities 
or  the  retarded  to  take  part  in  organized 
ports  including  basketball,  floor  hockey, 
wimming,  track  and  field,  bowling, 
nd  volleyball.  And,  although  some  rules  must 
e  altered  to  allow  for  certain  disabilities, 
he  participants  in  Special  Olympics  games 
i  xperience  the  same  self-satisfaction  "normal" 
■  thletes  feel  after  a  good  game. 

Georgia's  Special  Olympics  program, 
funded  in  1970,  now  is  among  the  largest 
ii  the  country.  Only  400  Georgians  took  part 
i  i  the  competition  the  first  year,  but  this  year 
i  lore  than  20,000  participants  —  ranging 
1 1  age  from  3  to  74  — -  are  expected  to  compete. 

Competition  isn't  the  key  to  Special 
Olympics,  though.  Running  best  in  the  relay, 
c  r  swimming  fastest,  or  being  on  a  winning 
^lleyball  team  isn't  what  counts:  more 
'  nportant  is  the  sheer  fact  of  participation. 


Everyone  who  tries  is  a  winner,  just  by 
making  the  attempt.  The  retarded  have  always 
been  told  that  they  can't  compete,  they  can't 
make  it;  Special  Olympics  gives  them  a 
chance  to  prove  that  they  can  make  it. 

Programs  begin  at  the  local  community 
level,  where  most  "success  stories" 
are.  More  people  are  reached,  and  more 
people  participate,  on  the  local  level  than  at 
either  the  state  or  national  meets. 

Annie  Joe  Denney,  state  chairman  of 
the  Georgia  Special  Olympics  Executive 
Committee,  told  about  one  young  man  who 
now  plays  goalie  for  his  local  floor  hockey 
team:  "When  I  first  met  him,  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  he  was  still  in  a  crib  and  still 
drinking  from  a  bottle,  because  he  couldn't 
swallow  solid  food.  He  was  18  at  the  time." 

During  the  past  few  years  he  has  taken 
part  in  various  training  programs,  and 
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now  not  only  is  he  out  of  the  crib  and  eating 
regular  food,  but  he  plays  floor  hockey  and  hi: 
greatest  love  is  sports. 

Another  boy  on  the  same  team  wasn't 
playing  much.  He  never  got  the  puck,  and 
didn't  really  try  to  get  it.  The  coach  was 
encouraging  him,  but  he  wasn't  sure  what  to 
do  and  mostly  just  tried  to  stay  out  of 
the  way.  A  star  player  on  the  other  team  onc< 
stopped  the  game  for  a  second  when  he 
had  the  puck;  he  helped  the  first  boy  get  his 
stick  on  it  and  pointed  him  towards  the 
right  goal.  Then  play  resumed. 

The  biggest  advantage  of  local  teams  is 
that  anyone  can  participate.  The  activities 
aren't  limited  to  the  best  players,  and  any  spor 
adaptable  to  the  ability  of  the  players  can  be 
used.   Some  communities  even  have  softball 
or  touch  football  teams. 

These  year-round  sports  programs 
culminate  in  local  meets  each  March.  Winner: 
move  from  local  to  district  to  state  meets,  and 
every  four  years  they  participate  in 
international  games. 

The  meets  are  modeled  after  the  regular 
Olympic  Games  in  format  as  well  as  philosoph} 
From  a  runner  circling  the  athletic  field 
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with  the  eternal  flame  to  athletes  mounting 
a  platform  to  receive  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals,  events  at  Special  Olympics 
ganes  follow  the  Olympic  pattern. 

iiut  the  special  quality  of  these  games, 
and  of  the  activities  that  lead  to  them,  is 
the  ideals  that  underlie  all  the  ceremony.  The 
regular  Olympics  brings  together  the  world's 
3est  athletes.  Special  Olympics  also  brings 
together  athletes  —  not  necessarily  the  top 
performers,  but  those  who  do  their  best.  And 
:hey're  just  as  proud  to  be  participating  in 
hese  contests  as  athletes  who  are  invited 
o  the  Olympics. 

There's  disappointment  in  not  winning,  of 
ourse.  It  wouldn't  be  normal  to  feel  any 
)ther  way.  But  these  folks  don't  play  to  win; 
hey  play  for  enjoyment,  and  if  they  happen  to 
vin,  they  just  enjoy  a  little  more. 

A  lot  of  people  nowadays  have  the 
"super-bowl  or  bust"  syndrome:  if  you  can't 
ome  in  first  you  might  as  well  not  waste 
our  time  playing.  But  Special  Olympics  people 
lon't  feel  that  way.  Their  feelings  are 
effected  in  the  oath  all  participants  repeat 
efore  each  contest:  "Let  me  win,  but  if 
cannot  win,  let  me  be  brave  in  the  attempt."  # 


The  Special  Olympics  state  meet  wil 
held  on  May  23  and  24  at  DeKalb 
Community  College  near  Atlanta. 
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Where  does  it  all  go?  125  million  tons  of 
mixed  household  refuse  per  year,  1  10  million 
tons  of  industrial  waste,  2,300  million  tons  of 
agricultural  waste,  one  billion  gallons  of  waste 
oil,  750,000  abandoned  automobiles  .  .  . 

What  do  we  do  with  it?  Where  are  we  going 
to  put  it?  The  disposal  of  "solid  waste"  products 
not  only  is  a  dilemma  we  must  learn  to  live  and 
cope  with  now,  but  also  a  question  involving 
the  future  of  our  already  shrinking  world.  For 
far  too  long,  our  mass  production  orientation 
has  failed  to  include  consideration  of  the  ulti- 
mate impact  of  a  "bigger,  better"  philosophy. 

Witness  the  per  capita  production  of  house- 
hold refuse  in  a  few  major  cities:  Los  Angeles 


— 830  pounds  per  person  per  year;  New  York  - 
768  pounds  per  person  per  year;  Atlanta — 8 
pounds  per  person  per  year.  Nationally,  m 
capita  production  of  household  waste  amoui  i 
to  an  average  of  3.3  to  5.3  pounds  per  day,  1q 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  cen;i 
record. 

In  Georgia  alone,  each  individual  thro 
away  an  astounding  three  pounds  per  day.  Ac 
if  we  consider  the  production  of  commercial  ci 
industrial  waste  in  an  area  like  Dalton.  wh  w 
is  highly  industrialized,  that  figure  rises  torn)' 
than  30  pounds  per  person  per  day! 

Frightening,  isn't  it.  when  you  consider 
possibility    of   being    buried    under    a    58,1  > 
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square  mile  blanket  of  garbage?  But  there  are 
alternatives  to  the  waste  disposal  problem.  In 
Georgia,  these  alternatives  include  incineration, 
:omposting,  recycling,  and  sanitary  landfilling. 

Obviously,  recycling  is  the  most  environmen- 
:ally  sound  procedure.  But  at  the  present  level 
}f  technology,  and  in  competition  with  virgin 
materials,  recycling  is  an  expensive  process  lim- 
ited to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  total  output  of 
solid  waste. 

The  sanitary  landfill  is  a  precisely  engineered 
nethod  of  disposing  of  solid  waste  in  a  way  that 
)rotects  the  environment.  It  involves  spreading 
he  waste  in  thin  layers,  compacting  it  to  the 
.mallest  practical  volume,  and  covering  it  with 
ioil  at  the  end  of  each  working  day. 


The  sanitary  landfill  is  the  only  approved 
method  presently  in  use  in  Georgia  other  than 
a  few  small  incinerators  which  primarily  are 
used  in  the  destruction  of  special  items  like  hos- 
pital and  some  commercial  wastes. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  clean  air  by 
minimizing  burning,  combined  with  the  avail- 
ability of  land,  virtually  assures  the  continued 
use  of  sanitary  landfills  as  the  predominant 
method  here  for  the  next  10  to  20  years.  A  sani- 
tary landfill  also  is  more  economical,  costing 
some  $2  to  $5  per  ton  as  opposed  to  $  1 0  to  $  1 2 
per  ton  for  the  others. 

"Dump  is  a  dirty  four-letter  word",  say  those 
in  charge  of  solid  waste  disposal.  An  open  dump 
presents  quite  an  esthetic  shock;  and  it  is  a 
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health  hazard,  a  major  contributor  to  the  spread 
of  disease  through  the  rats,  flies,  and  other 
disease-carrying  pests  it  harbors.  Typhus,  dysen- 
tery, plague,  cholera,  and  other  diseases  thrive 
among  "dump  dwellers". 

In  contrast  to  the  open  dump,  the  sanitary 
landfill  is  an  environmentally  sound  method  of 


disposing  of  solid  waste  without  polluting  tfl 
air  or  ground  and  surface  water. 

If  properly  engineered,  a  sanitary  landfill  cs 
turn  otherwise  useless  or  marginal  land  i  i' 
property  suitable  for  light  construction  or  i-- 
reational  use.  This,  in  turn,  increases  the  vail 
of  surrounding  land.  A  landfill  also  reduces  Je 
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<  nount  of  land  required  for  proper  disposal  by 
c  impacting  the  waste  into  a  smaller  volume. 

A  sanitary  landfill  is  just  that:  a  satisfactory 
n  ethod  of  disposing  of  solid  waste  which  effec- 
t  vely  eliminates  the  common  problems  of  odors, 
b  ight,  and  disease-carrying  pests. 

The  practice  of  recycling  rather  than  burying 


non-renewable  resources  has  been  suggested  as 
an  alternative  to  sanitary  landfills.  Indeed,  bur- 
ial is  unsatisfactory  from  the  aspect  of  rapidly 
diminishing  natural  resources  and  energy 
"drains". 

But,  despite  the  obvious  drain  on  non-renew- 
able resources  and  the  waste  of  energy  through 
the  lack  of  a  workable  recycling  program,  the 
sanitary  landfill  will  remain  with  us,  for  there 
always  will  be  end-product  wastes  which  simply 
cannot  be  recycled.  Current  examples  include 
demolition  and  construction  rubble,  industrial 
sludges,  and  certain  types  of  plastics. 

There  are  problems  with  the  control  of  sani- 
tary landfills.  The  Solid  Waste  Management  Act 
of  1972  and  its  amendments  require  that  all 
sanitary  landfills  be  operated  under  a  permit 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Division. 
And  it  specifies  the  standards  that  operators 
must  meet  to  obtain  and  keep  these  permits. 

These  standards  require  the  addition  of  six 
inches  of  compacted  soil  at  the  end  of  each  day, 
prohibit  open  burning,  and  specify  design  and 
operational  requirements.  They  are  detailed  in 
the  Solid  Waste  Management  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

There  are  a  number  of  enforcement  problems 
encountered  in  the  control  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal; indeed,  just  to  keep  track  of  the  650 
known  municipal  and  private  solid  waste  dis- 
posal sites  in  the  state  is  a  considerable  burden. 
In  very  few  cases,  however,  has  the  Depart- 
ment been  forced  to  issue  legal  orders  to  gain 
compliance  with  the  regulations. 

For  the  forseeable  future  the  sanitary  landfill 
seems  here  to  stay.  But  it  is  not  the  final  answer; 
increasingly  we  must  reduce  the  quantities  of 
solid  waste  we  generate,  and  recycle  those  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  efficiently  returned  to  the  con- 
sumer market.  # 
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\f.  ill.  Oynes,  commercial  fisher- 
man. cKour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  he  can  be  seen  drifting  slowly 
down  the  (^Jgeechee  [River,  maneu- 
vering his  long  net  to  snare  shad 
on  their  way  upstream.  cJhe  drift 
ended,  he  gently  retrieves  the 
net,  extracts  his  fish  —  if  any  —  and 
moves  on.  [Patient,  tireless,  relent- 
less.   Ct  professional. 
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by  Gibson  Johnston,  Jr. 

We  all  forget  ovk  unpleasant  experiences, 
eventually  remembering  only  the  good;  but  it's 
not  the  beautiful  surf,  subsets  over  the  marshes, 
wide  sandy  beaches,  or  the  good  companionship 
of  a  trip  to  the  coast  that  on\shouts  about 
it's  the  mosquitoes. 

Neither  lakes,  mountains,  sanll  ridges,  black- 
water  swamps,  nor  beaches  are  immune.  With 
the  exception  of  the  North  and  South  poles,  the 
high  sea,  and  some  of  the  very  Highest  moui  , 
tain  peaks,  no  area  in  the  worm  is  free  of 
mosquitoes. 

Are  the  mosquitoe^iaad?  It  all  borls^own 
to  relativity,  friends.  In  some  areas,  three  or  foi 
in  the  house  are  terrible,  while  in  others,  three 
or  four  hundred  is  not  uncommQT^,^ 

Georgia  is  generously  cursed;*w*ith  mosc 
toes:  54  species  of  them.  In  si^^ltrle^range 
from  the  tiny  Uranotaenia,  \$  inch  in  length, 
to  the  giant  Psorophora  (commonly  known  as 
Gallinippers),  1  inch  long. 

Of  these,  only  7  are  considered  "economic- 
ally" important,  that  is,  the/  carrt  disease  or 
cause  such  discomfort  that/ormalloutdoor  ac- 
tivities are  affected.  Ten  species!  are  locally 
abundant  and  annoying,  seven  are  common  but 
not  troublesome^  and  the  othej^O  are  rare  or 
of  limited  distribution. 

Now  that  mosquito^^ason  nears,  a  bit  of 
knowledge  about  tjjese  pesky  insects  may  help 
you  through  thp/worst,  or  at  least  let  you  know 
why  you're  being  attacked. 

All  mosquitoes  pass  through  stages  of  meta- 
morphosis— egg  to  larva  to  pupa  to  adult. 


Favorite  egg  laying  places  can  be  tin  can 
hoof  prints,  old  tires,  bojift  bilges,  potted  plant 
tree  holes,  or  anythin&relse  that  will  hold  wate 
Mosquito  eggs  usually  are  deposited  on  the  su 
face  of  quiet  pool/ on  debris,  or  in  depressior 
at  water's  edge 

After  a  perida  of  time,  anywhere  from  a  fe' 
days  to  more  man  a  year,  the  eggs  hatch  int 
larvae,  commonly  known  as  wiggletails.  Tr 
larvae  hang  read  down,  suspended  from  tr 
surface  by  An  airtube  through  which  the 
breathe.  More  specialized  species  attach  to  tl 
stems^Paquatic  plants  from  which  they  g 


Some  larval  mosquitoes  feed  by  browsins  ( 
plant  and  animal  microorganisms.  The  food  i 
carried  to  the  mouth  in  a  current  produced  1> 
bristles  near  the  mouth  and  ingested  by  suctic 
Typically,  larvae  of  this  group  dive  to  the  bri 
torn  and  wiggle  along,  eating  whatever  is  avc. 
able.  Other  types  remain  on  the  surface  and  fe; 
on  bacteria  and  debris. 

The  larval  stagt  lasts  from  7  to  1 4  days,  <  .i 
pending  on  Ivater  f\mperature  and  species.  D  i 
ing  this  tinle,  4  mobta  take  place.  With  ir 
fourth  moult,  the  pupal  stage  or  "tumbler"  ;  ] 
pears.  The  pupa  is  not  as  elongated  as  the  lar  '■ 
but  round  with  a  pair  of  horn-like  breath  r. 
trumpets  near  the  heaH^This  stage  is  verysacH 
and  extremely  sensitive  ^^disturbances  on  b 
water  surface,  letting  go  and  qnkkly  tumbling  > 
the  bottom  of  the  pool.  After  aN^w  momenl, 
they  rise  slowly  to  the  surface  and  re-estab  ii 
contact  with  the  air.  This  stage  lasts  2  o'fs?  d;  }• 
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Aedes  Mosquito 
The  most  vicious  day- 
time feeding  mosquito. 


X 


Culex  Mosquito 

A  timid  but  persistant  nighttime 

feeding  species. 


Anopheles  Mosquito 
The  dreaded  malaria  carrier! 
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The  pupae  do  not  feed.  The  first  adults  to 
emerge  invariably  are  males  who  remain  in  the 
area  until  the  females  emerge.  Mating  takes 
place  almost  immediately. 

Female  mosquitoes  are  blood  feeders;  males 
exist  on  nectar  and  plant  juices.  Most  species 
feed  on  animals  other  than  man,  even  on  am- 
phibians and  reptiles.  The  ones  that  do  feed  on 
man  are  the  ones  that  concern  us  most,  but  few 
discriminate  to  the  point  that  they  refuse  an 
available  blood  meal. 

What  can  we  do  to  protect  ourselves  from  a 
mosquito  attack?  Aside  from  the  mosquito 
abatement  programs  with  their  fogging,  spray- 
ing, and  habitat  alteration  (which  are  tempo- 
rary at  best),  protection  from  mosquitoes  is  of 
two  types:  physical  and  chemical. 

The  physical  barriers  consist  of  loose  fitting, 
woven-cloth  clothes  (knits  tend  to  fit  much  too 
closely).  The  net  camouflage  jacket  seen  on  the 
dove  field  is  excellent.  For  head  covering,  a 
wide-brim  hat  with  a  mosquito  bar  or  a  bee  veil 
is  excellent.  Cotton  gloves  will  protect  the  hands, 
but  because  of  the  discomfort  of  clothing  like 
this,  repellents  have  become  extremely  popular 
with  outdoors  people. 

Like  perfumes  and  shaving  lotions,  repellents 
react  differently  on  different  people — that  is, 
some  work  better  than  others.  The  best  ones  for 
mosquitoes  usually  have  as  the  primary  ingredi- 
ent N,N-Diethyl-metatoluamide  in  various  per- 
centages. Generally,  the  more  N,N-Diethyl- 
metatoluamide,  the  better  the  repellent;  but 
there  are  limits  and  drawbacks  to  this  idea. 
Higher  concentrations  of  this  chemical  are  more 
irritating  to  sensitive  skin,  will  damage 
fishing  tackle  and  gunstocks,  and  almost  weld 
fingers  to  a  steering  wheel.  A  little  on  the  lips 
or  in  the  eyes  can  be  painful:  a  damp  rag  to 
wipe  your  palms  after  applying  repellent  is 
always  wise. 


Mosquito  repellent  should  be  applied  to  the 
face,  neck,  and  other  exposed  skin,  plus  places 
where  clothing  is  drawn  tight  over  the  skin,  like 
knees,  elbows,  and  shoulder  blades.  If  the  mos- 
quitoes  are  bad,  it  soon  will  be  evident  where 
more  repellent  is  needed. 

There  are  older  repellents,  such  as  oil  of 
citronella,  sulphur,  fat  pine,  wood  smoke,  and 
smoke  from  burning  cow  chips  (supposedly  an 
old  Indian  trick),  but  the  drawbacks  of  these 
are  quite  apparent. 

Remember,  too,  that  as  some  chemicals  repel, 
others  attract.  Among  these  are  heavily  scented 
soaps,  lotions,  and  perfumes;  unwashed  bodies: 
and  fish  bait.  Even  dark-colored  clothing  will 
draw  mosquitoes. 

For  comfort  after  the  fact,  nothing  feels  quite 
as  good  or  lasts  so  briefly  as  old-fashionec 
scratching.  As  everyone  knows,  nothing  itche: 
like  a  mosquito  bite.  This  sensation  comes  fron 
fluid  injected  into  your  skin  by  the  mosquitc 
while  she  feeds  ( and  don't  believe  that  if  you  le 
the  mosquito  finish  feeding  it  won't  itch — it  wili, 
worse). 

Many  lotions  are  soothing;  one  of  the  best 
is  a  topical  anesthetic  meant  for  treatment  cf 
hemorrhoids.  An  excellent  veterinary  product 
containing  a  topical  anesthetic  and  antibiotics 
may  work  for  you  even  though  it  is  not  approve  1 
for  human  use. 

The  Panama  Canal  could  not  be  complete . 
'til  the  yellow  fever-carrying  mosquitoes  we  t 
defeated.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  Hawaiian  Islam  I 
had  no  mosquitoes  until  sailors,  irate  that  nr> 
sionaries  had  altered  the  habits  of  the  islai  c 
women,   threw  water  casks  laden  with  larvi 
mosquitoes  on  the  shore.  But  mosquitoes  a  i 
no  joking  matter:  they  carry  disease,  kill  lh? 
stock,  ruin  vacations,  and  have  influenced  h  s 
tory.  But  proper  preparation  and  care  can  ma  c 
them  nothing  more  than  a  minor  inconvenier: 
for  modern  Georgians  enjoying  the  outdoor:/ 
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Mosquito  Pupa 

The  pupal  form  appears  2-5  days  before 
the  adult  mosquito  emerges.  This  is  the  final 
aquatic  stage  and  does  not  feed. 


A  nopheles  Larva 

The  "posture"  of  the  larva  reflects  the  type 
of  mosquito.  This  genus,  Anopheles,  locates 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  feeding  on  bac- 
teria and  debris. 


Aedes  Larva 

Larvae  of  Aedes  attach  to  the  surface  by 
an  air  tube  (through  which  they  breathe  ).  To 
feed,  these  larvae  drop  to  the  bottom. 


Culex  Larva 

This  genus  has  the  longest  air  tube  and 
hangs  almost  vertically.  More  sluggish  than 
other  larvae,  they  are  also  bottom  feeders. 
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by  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


Redbreast 


A  new  state  record,  a  possible  world's  record 
and  the  biggest  largemouth  bass  entered  sinci 
1968  are  the  net  results  of  the  1974  Big  Fislsj 
Contest.  Although  there  were  few  entries  an<j 
some  categories  drew  complete  blanks,  thos 
fish  entered  were  outstanding  specimens. 

Top  bass  honors  go  to  Robert  C.  Stone  cl 
Garden  City  for  his  whopping  17-pound  larg< 
mouth  taken  at  Lake  Gale,  near  Midway.  Stor 
took  his  fish  on  a  Wooly  Bully  (spinner  bait 
on  March  18,1 974.  In  honor  of  his  achievemei 
Stone  receives  a  Master  Angler  Certificate  an: 
an  Ambassadeur  5000  with  matching  Garc; 
rod.  His  name  will  be  placed  on  the  Garc: 
Largemouth  Bass  Trophy  kept  on  exhibit    J 
Game    and    Fish    Division    headquarters     fi 
Atlanta. 

A  big  warmouth  may  be  making  some  ril 
pies:  on  May  4,  1974,  Carlton  Robbins  of  S;  | 
vania  landed  a  2-pound  warmouth  in  a  prmll 
pond.  Due  to  a  mix-up  in  addresses,  his  fish  or  I 
recently  was  verified  as  a  new  state  record  alj 
was  too  late  for  entry  into  the  Field  &  Stret  k 
Fishing  Contest   (generally  considered  the    >\ 
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White  Bass 


fcial  record  for  freshwater  catches).  This  is 
t2ing  resolved,  and  Robbins  has  an  excellent 
:  lance  of  holding  a  new  world  record  for  his 
5  armouth. 

While  the  other  contest  entrants  did  not  set 
3  iy  records,  they  showed  some  fine  fish.  One 
i  particular  caught  our  attention.  Jimmy  Long 
:  Hawkinsville  was  fishing  for  bream  in  the 
:  cmulgee  River  when  a  carp  took  his  cricket, 
-ong  hooked  and  successfully  boated  a  29- 
;  )und,  12-ounce  bugiemouth  on  fly  tackle.  That 
i  kes  some  fish-fighting  skill. 

Garcia  and  Pflueger  casting  outfits  go  to  four 
»cky  entrants.  We  have  already  mentioned 
bbert  Stone's  award;  another  bass  winner 
<  ores  with  Pflueger.  In  the  white  bass  category, 
■  mes  Loyless  of  Lilburn  takes  the  honors  with 
1  4-pound,  2-ounce  fish  caught  in  Lake  Lanier 
'arch  13,  1974.  Loyless  gets  his  certificate,  a 
lueger  Supreme  rod  and  reel,  and  his  name 


entered  on  the  Pflueger  White  Bass  Trophy 
(also  on  exhibit  at  Game  and  Fish  headquar- 
ters). 

The  bream  (all  species)  category  was  domi- 
nated by  W.  A.  Durrance  of  Lakeland  whose 
3-pound  bluegill  will  bring  him  an  Ambassadeur 
5000  and  matching  rod.  This  fish  was  only  5 
ounces  short  of  the  current  state  record. 

Roger  D.  Luke  of  Norcross  was  "rollin'  on 
the  river"  on  June  18,  1974,  while  hooked  to 
a  10-pound  brown  trout  in  the  Chattahoochee. 
Luke  prevailed  and  wins  a  Pflueger  Supreme 
outfit  for  his  trouble.  Another  fine  brown  of 
9  pounds  and  10  ounces  was  taken  by  W.  R. 
Bean  of  Atlanta  in  the  Jacks  River  on  April 
14,  1974.  Bean  wins  no  prize  but  he  caught  a 
fine  fish  and  deserves  mention. 

So  concludes  the  1974  Big  Fish  Contest,  co- 
spoi  ;ored  by  Outdoors  in  Georgia  and  the  (": 
gin  \\  iidlife  Federation.  The  contest  prize 
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Largemouth  Bass 


presented  at  the  Federation's  annual  meeting. 

Looking  forward  to  1975,  the  Big  Fish  Con- 
test is  due  for  some  substantial  changes  that 
we  think  will  benefit  the  contest.  Most  signifi- 
cant will  be  the  elimination  of  two  of  the  six 
prize  categories,  crappie  and  catfish.  In  the 
future,  prizes  will  be  awarded  only  in  the  cate- 
gories of  largemouth  bass,  white  bass,  bream, 
and  trout.  Other  rod  and  reel  prizes  will  be 


awarded  to  anglers  who  take  state  record  fi:| 
during  the  contest  year.  This  change  will  bett  j 
recognize  the  achievements  of  record  holdeij 
The  other  major  change  is  in  the  entry  ij 
quirements.  Each  contest  entrant  must  keep  1  j 
fish  intact  for  examination  by  contest  officii  j 
for  30  days  after  entering.  If  the  entrant  has  n : 
been  contacted  within  30  days,  he  may  assurj 
that  no  examination  is  necessary.  This  chan; 


Channel  Catfish 
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Smallmouth  Bass 


i;  the  result  of  difficulty  in  identifying  several 
s  Decies  of  fish.  In  these  cases,  positive  identifi- 
cation is  possible  only  with  a  fresh  (or  frozen) 
fsh.  To  freeze  the  fish  without  weight  loss,  the 
£  itrant  should  place  it  in  a  container  of  water 
e  nd  freeze  the  whole  works. 

All  potential  state  record  fish  must  be  vis- 
n  ally  inspected  by  a  contest  official  and  verified 
k  y  a  Game  and  Fish  Division  Fisheries  Biologist. 


A  list  of  these  offices  is  provided  with  the  entry 
blank. 

Other  changes  are  less  substantial,  but  may 
be  important  to  certain  anglers.  The  minimum 
qualifying  weight  has  been  dropped  to  IVx 
pounds  on  redbreast  bream  and  to  \Vi  pounds 
on  yellow  perch.  There  is  no  state  record  on 
either  of  these  fish  and  we  hope  this  will  stimu- 
late some  entries.  # 


Shellcracker 


>y  1975 


Georgia 
Big  Fish 
Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  the  fish  weighed,  measured,  and 
entered  at  any  Game  and  Fish  Division  fish- 
eries management  office.  If  this  is  impossible, 
have  the  fish  weighed  on  a  certified  scale  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Both  witnesses 
and  the  owner  of  the  scale  (if  not  a  witness) 
must  provide  an  address  and  phone  number. 
(If  the  fish  is  weighed  and  measured  at  a 
Game  and  Fish  Office,  the  verifying  official 
should    sign    the    blank.) 

2.  Witnesses  must  be  of  legal  age,  and  may 
not  be  members  of  the  entrant's  immediate 
family. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  entry  blank  must  be  at 
tested  before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  a 
notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
municipal     clerk,     postmaster,     member     of     a 


state  or  local  law  enforcement  agency,  or 
wildlife    ranger. 

4.  If  the  fish  is  not  weighed  and  measured 
at  a  Game  and  Fish  office,  the  fish  must  be 
frozen  whole  and  maintained  for  30  days 
from  the  date  of  postmark  on  the  entry  blank. 
This  is  for  identification  purposes.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  30-day  term  the  entrant  may 
assume  that  there  is  no  question,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  fish  in  whatever  manner  he 
desires. 

5.  No  fish  will  be  accepted  as  a  state  rec- 
ord unless  verified  by  a  Fisheries  Biologist. 

6.  Mounted  fish  are  not  suitable  for  identifi- 
cation. No  potential  state  record  or  contest 
winner  will  be  verified  after  it  has  been 
mounted. 

7.  Judges  reserve  the  right  to  inspect  any 
fish  entered  in  this  contest,  and  the  right  to 
take  any  fish  to  another  authority  for  identi- 
fication. Judges  reserve  the  right  to  disqualify 
any  entry  which  does  not  fulfill  the  rules  set 
forth. 

8.  The  judges  of  this  contest  are  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Wildlife  Editor  of  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia   magazine,   and    Fisheries   Biologists   of   the 


PRINT   OR   TYPE   ALL   INFORMATION 


Kind  of  Fish_ 
Girth  


Weight  __ 


lb-. 


-ozs.  Length 


_in.   Bait  Used- 


Type   Tackle 


Where    Caught    (name    of    lake    or    stream). 


Location  of  Lake  or  Stream   (county  or  nearest  town)- 
Date  Caught 


Angler 

Home  Address- 
City  and  State- 


Telephone  Numbers:  Business- 
Fishing  License  Number: 


Home_ 


"I  hereby  swear  that  the  above  statements  are  true;  that  in  taking  this  fish  I  complied  with  the 
contest  rules  and  Georgia  State  Fishing  Regulations,  and  that  the  witnesses  hereto  saw  this  fish 
weighed  and  measured.  I  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  Big  Fish 
Contest." 


(Signature  of  Angler) 

We,  the  undersigned,  witnessed  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  fish  described  above  and  verify 
the  weight  and  measurements  given. 

1.    Signature 

Address Phone 


2.     Signature- 
Address 


3.     Owner,  of  scale- 


Phone. 
Phone- 


Sworn  to  and  ascribed  before  me  this 


day  of_ 
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Title: 


(Signature  of  a  qualified  officer— see  rule  3) 
Send  oil  entries  to:  Outdoors  in  Georgia,   Room  713,  270  Washington   Street,   Atlanta,   GA  30334. 


Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department  o 
Natural  Resources.  Decisions  of  the  judges  wi 
be   final. 

9.  Neither  the  Department  of  Natural  Rf 
sources,  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation,  nc 
any  of  their  designees  will  be  responsible  fc 
loss  or  damage  to  fish  entered  in  this  contes 

10.  Contest  prizes  from  Garcia   and   Pflueg< 
will     be     awarded     annually     to:     the     large  I 
largemouth    bass,    white    bass,    bream,    trou  , 
and   the   holder   of   any    state    record   taken     i 
the   contest   year. 

11.  In    case    of    multiple    records    in    a    singe 
season,    the    last    record    holder    for    that    ye  i 
will   receive  the   prize.   All   record-breaking  e 
tries  will  be  identified  and  the  angler  awardi  : 
a    certificate. 

12.  The    name   of   the   annual    winners   in   t'll 
largemouth      and      white      bass      contest,      t  i 
weight  of  their  fish,  and  date  of  catch  will     i 
inscribed  on  trophies  kept  at  the  Atlanta  off  : 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

13.  Fish  caught  after  December  31  will  > 
entered  in  the  following  year's  contest.  Enti  e 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  I  l 
fish   is  caught.  The  deadline  is  January    15. 

14.  There  is  no  entry  fee. 

15.  Any  angler,  resident  or  non-resident,  v  - 
holds    a    valid    Georgia    fishing     license,    n  c 

enter    the    contest    by    completing    the    offi    i 

entry   form. 

16.  Fish  must  be  caught  on  sporting  tac  I 
and   be  hooked  and   landed   by  the  entran 

17.  Fish     must    be    caught    in    the     State 
Georgia    during    the    legal    angling    season 
the    species    taken,    and    in    observance    of   < 
pertinent    fishing    laws    and    regulations. 

18.  Any  angler  may  submit  as  many  en  j 
as  he  wishes.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  f 
all  fish  surpassing  the  minimum  standard 
the  chart  regardless  of  the  year  caught,  : 
contest  prizes  will  be  awarded  only  in  t 
season  immediately  past.  In  the  event  of  c  1. 
duplicate    awards    will    be    given. 

19.  A  clear,  sideview,  black  and-whit<  ' 
color  photograph  of  the  fish,  preferably  ffl 
the  angler,  must  be  submitted  with  each  e  t. 
This  photo  becomes  the  property  of  Outc  )  s 
in    Georgia. 

20.  Affidavits  should  be  mailed  to  Big  Fi 
Contest,  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Room  713  0 
Washington    Street,    Atlanta,    GA    30334 


HOW    TO   MEASURE   A    E1SH:     B 

should  be  measured  around  the  larges  l:l 
of  the  body  as  shown  in  diagram.  Lc  i.  '•' 
Measure  along  a  flat  surface  from  tl  '  v- 
tremity  of  the  mouth  to  the  e.xtrem  yf 
the  tail. 
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Outdoors  ii>  Geo  te 


Fisheries  Management  Offices 


Region  I  &  II 

Rich  Fatorct, 

Supervisor 
Robert  Klant 

Russ  England 


Kim  Primmer 


Region  III  &  IV 

Wayne  Thomaston, 

Supervisor 
Tommy  Mike 

Frank  Ellis 


Royce  Harrington 


Region  V 

Mike  Gennings, 

Supervisor 
Ron  Pasch 
Tom  Johnson 


Region  V    (continued) 


Route  13,  Box  322A 
Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 
(404)  532-5301 

Burton  Fish  Hatchery 

Route  1 

Clarkesville,  Georgia  30523 

(404)947-3112 

Calhoun  Office 

P.O.  Box  586 

Calhoun,  Georgia  30701 

(404)629-1259 


Route  3,  Box  7A 

Fort  Valley,  Georgia  31030 

(912)825-8248 

Manchester  Office 

P.O.  Box  152 

Manchester,  Georgia  31816 

(404)846-2541 

McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area 

Route  1 

Dearing,  Georgia  30808 

(404)595-1619 


2024  Newton  Road 
Albany,  Georgia  31701 
(912)439-4256 


Paul Loska 
Tom  Scott 
Russ  Ober 


Region  VI 

Larry  McSwain, 

Supervisor 
Jack  Sandow 
Clay  Swanson 

Jerry  Germann 


Jim  Nix 


Region  VII 

Carl  Hall, 
Supervisor 


Bob  Rees 


Steve  Cocke  Fish  Hatchery 
Dawson,  Georgia  31742 
(912)  995-4486 


P.O.  Drawer  1528 
Waycross,  Georgia  31501 
(912)  283-6661 

Bowen  Mill  Hatchery 

Route  1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 

(912)423-2988 

Metter  Office 

P.O.  Box  358 

Metter,  Georgia  31439 

(912)685-6424 


Demeries  Creek  Office 

P.O.  Box  86 

Richmond  Hill,  Georgia  31324 

(912)727-2112 

Richmond  Hill  Hatchery 
Richmond  Hill,  Georgia  31324 
(912)756-3691 


Minimum 

Weight  for  World's 

Certificate  Record 

10  lbs.        BASS,    LARGEMOUTH  22  lbs  ,  4  ois. 

22  lbs.,  4  ois.— George  Perry, 

Brunswick,  Montgomery  Lake, 

June  2,  1932 

Second— 17  lbs.,  14  ois— Nickie  Rich, 

Marietta,  Chastain's  Lake, 

April  27,  1965 


5  lbs. 


S  lbs. 


S  lbs. 


2  lbs. 


3  lbs 


20  lbs 


l'/j  lbs 


BASS,  SPOTTED  (KENTUCKY) 

8  lbs.,  10</2  ois. 
7  lbs..  12  ois. -Robert  Kincaid, 
Blue  Ridge,  Lake  Nottely, 
March  8,  1972 

BASS,  SMALLMOUTH  11   lbs.,  IS  ois. 

7  lbs.,  2  ois. -Jack  Hall, 
Cleveland,  TN,  Lake  Chatuge, 
March  28,  1973 

BASS,  FLINT  RIVER  No  Record 

6  lbs.,  15  ois.— James  Lewis, 
Cordele,  Flint  River, 
February  20,  1967 

BASS,    REDEYE    (COOSA)        6  lbs.,  1/2  OI. 
2  lbs.,  10  ois. -John  R.  Cockburn,  Jr., 
Dalton,  Jacks  River, 
July  4,  1967 

BASS,  WHITE  5  lbs.,  5  ois. 

5  lbs.,  1   01. -J.  M.  Hobbins, 
Atlanta,  Lake  Lanier, 
June  16,  1971 


BASS,  STRIPED 
63  Ibs.-Kelley  A.  Word, 
Dublin,  Oconee  River, 
May  30,  1967 

BLUEGILL 

3  lbs.,  5  ois— P.  F.  Gumm, 
Atlanta,  Shamrock  Lake, 
July  19,  1972 


72  lbs 


4  lbs  ,   12  ois. 


Georgia  State  Records 

Minimum 

Weight  for  World's 

Certificate  Record 

2  lbs.        SUNFISH,  REDEAR  (SHELLCRACKER) 

4  lbs.,  8  ois. 
3  lbs.,  1  01. -John  S.  Reid, 
Monteiuma,  McKemie's  Lake, 
August  8,  1971 


VA  lbs.   SUNFISH,    REDBREAST 
No  Official  State  Record 


1  lb. 


15"  or 
2  lbs. 


18"  or 
5  lbs. 


24"  or 
6  lbs 


WARMOUTH 
2  Ibs.-Cariton  Robbins, 
Sylvania,  Private  Pond, 
May  4,  1974 


No    Record 
Not   Yet   Verified 


CRAPPIE,  BLACK  5  lbs 

4  lbs.,  4  ois.  — Shirley  Lavender, 
Athens,  Acree's  Lake, 
June  1,  1971 

CRAPPIE,  WHITE  5  lbs.,  3  ois 

4  lbs.,  11  ois.— Lewis  I.  Little, 
Macon,  Brickyard  Lake, 

May  31,  1972 

TROUT,   BROOK  14   lbs.   8   ois 

5  lbs.,  5  ois.  — James  Harper, 
Austell,  Waters  Creek, 
September  3,  1973 

TROUT,  BROWN  39  lbs.,  8  ois. 

18  lbs  ,  3  ois. -William  M.  lowery, 
Marietta.  Rock  Creek, 
May  6,  1967 

TROUT,  RAINBOW  42  lbs.,  2  ois. 

12  lbs.,  4  ois  -John  Whitaker, 
Ellijay,  Coosawattee  River, 
May  31,  1966 


Minimum 

Weight  for 

Certificate 

5  lbs.        WALLEYE 

II  lbs.— Steven  Kenny, 
Atlanta,  Lake  Burton, 
April  13,  1963 


World's 
Record 
25  lbs. 


15  lbs        CATFISH.  CHANNEL  58  lbs. 

44  lbs  ,  12  ois. -Bobby  M.  Smilhwick, 
Vidalia,  Altamaha  River, 
May  18,  1972 

15  lbs        CATFISH,  FLATHEAD  76  lbs. 

51    lbs.,   15  ois  -Hnyt  McDaniel, 
Suches,  Lake  Nottely, 
June  2,  1969 


69  lbs.,  15  ois. 


Any  MUSKELLUNGE 

Weight       33  lbs-Rube  Golden, 

Atlanta.  Blue  Ridge  Lake, 

June,  1957 

5  lbs         PICKEREL,  CHAIN  (JACKFISH) 

9  lbs.,  6  ois. 
9  lbs.,  6  ois  -Boxley  McQuaig,  Jr., 
Homerville, 
February,  1961 

8  lbs.        BOWFIN  19  lbs.,  12  ois. 

15  lbs.,  12  ois  -Tie: 
R.  H.  Melton,  Warner  Robins, 
Tchukolako  Lake, 
September  29,  1973; 
John  F.  Maddox,  Phoenix  City,  Al., 
W.  F.  George, 
June  4,  1971 

20  lbs.        CARP  55   lbs  ,  5  ois 

35  lbs  ,   12  ois. -Rev    Donald  Clark, 
Locust  Grove,  Lake  Jackson, 
1972 


V/i  lbs    PERCH,   YELLOW  4  lbs.,  3Vj  ois. 

No  Official  State  Record 


GAR,   LONG   NOSE 

No  Official  State  Record 


50  lbs.,  5   ois. 


>  ay  1975 


1974  Certificate  Winners 


Largemouth  Bass— Garcia  Trophy 

Robert  C.  Stone-1  7-0    Lake  Gale,  March  18,  1974 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Morton- U-4  Mossy  Creek,  Jan.  30,  1974 

Tommy  Johnson— 1  3-0/private  pond,  June  1  1,  1974 

Edward  Smith-1  2-5    Lake  Hartwell,  July  4,  1974 

F.  Kenneth  Hathaway- 1  2-3    Jackson  Lake,  March  1974 

Roger  Howell-10-8    Satilla  River,  March  16,  1974 

Spotted  Bass 

George  Clark-7-1  1    Lake  Allatoona,  Nov.  18,  1974 
John  Logan— 6-1  4/Coosawattee  River,  Sept.,  1974 

Smallmouth  Bass 

H.  C.York,  Jr.-5-12/LakeChatuge,  Dec.  28,  1974 

Coosa  Bass— Redeye 

no  entries 

Flint  River  Bass 

James  Walter  Croft-5-1  2/Flint  River,  Dec.  11,1  974 

White  Bass—  Pflueger  Trophy 

James  Loyless— 4-2/Lake  Lanier,  March  1  3,  1  974 
Michael  Godzick-3-1  2/Lake  Lanier,  March  27,  1 974 
Michael  Godzick— 3-8/Lake  Lanier,  March  26,  1974 

Striped  Bass 

no  entries 

Bluegill 

W.  A.  Durrance— 3-0/private  pond,  Jan.  9,  1974 
Minnie  L.  Raley— 2-0    private  pond,  April  13,  1974 

Redear  Sunfish  (Shellcracker) 

William  Keith  Hodges— 2-1  0    private  pond,  May  1 6, 

1974 
LaRue  H.  Lifsey-2-8    Hendrick's  Lake,  March  3,  1974 
Jason  D.  Dover— 2-3    private  pond,  June  1,  1974 

Redbreast 

no  entries 

Warmouth 

Carlton  Robbins— 2-0    Sylvania,  private  pond, 
May  4,  1974  (new  state  record) 


Crappie,  Black 

no  entries 

Crappie,  White 

no  entries 

Channel  Catfish 

no  entries 

Flathead  Catfish 

no  entries 

Bowfin 

Guy  Booth— 1  2-1  4,  Okefenokee  Swamp,  July  8,  1  974 

Carp 

Jimmy  Long— 29-1  2    Ocmulgee  River,  Sept.  7,  1  974 

Chain  Pickerel 

no  entries 

Yellow  Perch 

no  entries 

Walleye 

Mark  Hornsby-6-8    Lake  Chatuge,  April  11,1  974 

Brook  Trout 

Robert  Andrew  Jones-1  -9(1  6")    Aug.  20,  1  974 

Rainbow  trout 

no  entries 

Brown  Trout 

Roger  D.  Luke— 10-0   Chattahoochee  River,  June  18, 

1974 
W.  R.  Bean-9-10  (27'/2")/Jack's  River,  April  14,  1974 
William  E.  Washington-8-8  (25'/2") /Waters  Creek, 

July  4,  1974 
Robert  L.  Still— 4-8  (22  W)    Blood  Mountain  Creek, 

April  28,  1974 
James  L.  Jacobs— 3-0  (1  8V2")   Chattahoochee  River, 

June  26,  1974 
Jerry  R.  Glover— 2-1  4  (18")    Chattahoochee  River, 

Jan.  21,  1974 


:<%<^t&^^^wz'z,z^^>%>&m.>&&&>^v*^z*m.^^&zm.^>&^^^  « 
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Outdoors  it)  Geor£  < 


Changing 
3f  the 
Gruard 


!  Joe  Cullens 

t  by  Jose  Vinas 

Ten  years  of  often  controversial  but  always 
I  ;arcut  leadership  in  environmental  protection 
i  ve  passed  with  the  resignation  of  R.  S.  "Rock" 
[  )ward  as  director  of  the  Department's  En- 
i  onmental  Protection  Division.  A  distin- 
Ltshed  legacy  of  concern  for  our  environment 
t  nains. 

Howard  will  serve  as  Environmental  Affairs 
'<  ordinator  through  1975,  helping  to  ease  the 
•;  nsition  to  office  of  J.  Leonard  Ledbetter,  his 
)  mer  deputy  director. 

Ledbetter  brings  to  his  new  position  almost 
t  years  of  experience  in  environmental  engi- 
S'.ring  and  a  Master  of  Science  in  sanitary 
i  uneering  from  Georgia  Tech. 

Rock  Howard  began  his  tenure  with  the 
tamer  Georgia  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
i  1964.  He  served  as  executive  secretary  of  that 
ply  until  1972,  when  the  Executive  Reorgani- 


V 

\    I  — 


\ 


Rock  Howard 


zation  Act  of  1972  abolished  the  Board  and 
created  the  Environmental  Protection  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

His  nationally  known  work  in  devising  an  ef- 
fective water  quality  control  program  was  rec- 
ognized in  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  new 
division.  There  he  coordinated  the  state's  en- 
vironmental protection  programs. 

Howard,  a  Savannah  native,  received  his  B.S. 
from  Clemson  and  an  M.S.  from  Harvard.  He 
is  a  licensed  engineer. 

In  addition  to  numerous  awards  and  honors, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Georgia  Section 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1970  and  was  made  an  Admiral  of  the  Georgia 
Navy  by  Governor  Carter  in  1971.  He  won  the 
Arthur  Sidney  Bedell  Award  for  extraordinary 
personal  service  in  water  pollution  control  in 
1973. 


I  iy  1975 
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Leonard  Ledbetter 


Ledbetter  became  the  deputy  director  of  the 
EPD  in  1972.  Before  that,  he  served  a: 
deputy  chief  of  the  Permits  Branch,  Region  IV 
of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agenc; 
in  Atlanta. 

Ledbetter  was  chief  of  industrial  wastes  fo 
the  Georgia  Water  Quality  Control  Board  fron 
1965  to  1971,  and  for  a  year  worked  as  a  stall 
engineer  in  the  water  pollution  control  sectio  i 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  technical  sta  f 
of  the  Alabama  Water  Improvement  Commi 
sion  from  1960  to  1963,  and  before  that  as  d 
rector  of  the  local  environmental  health  prograi: 
in  DeKalb  County,  Alabama. 

He  is  a  registered  engineer  in  both  Georg 
and  Alabama. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Alabama  E 
vironmental  Health  Association;  chairman  > 
the  Sanitary  Engineering  Committee,  Georg 
Section,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer 
chairman  of  the  Georgia  Water  Pollution  Col 
trol  Section;  program  chairman,  Georgia  Wat.' 
and  Pollution  Control  Association;  and  serv  | 
on  a  task  force  to  develop  state  program  e  j 
ments  for  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elir 
nation  System. 

The  improvement  of  environmental  qual 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  challenging  currt  i 
tasks,  and  Ledbetter  assumes  the  helm  of    r 
Environmental    Protection    Division    with     f 


skill  and  training  to  carry  on  Rock  Howar 
legacy.  # 
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BeeH 
Reviews 


\   CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

SOUTH 

3xmoor  House  (Southern  Liv- 

ng),  343  pp.,  $4.95    (paper- 

bound). 

Ever  think  how  nice  it  would 
:>e  if  you  could  go  fishing,  and 
vhen  you  got  home  the  fish  al- 
•eady  would  be  scaled?  Or  ever 
vish  you  had  a  tree  stand  that 
vould  climb  up  a  tree  so  you 
■ould  change  locations  if  luck 
sn't  good  in  a  certain  place? 
Dr  have  you  ever  wondered 
vhat  to  do  about  blisters  if  all 
/ou  have  on  hand  is  a  few 
:ollard  leaves?  Solutions  to 
hese  dilemmas  are  only  a  few 
imong  the  hundreds  of  items 
lescribed  in  A  Catalogue  of  the 
south. 

The  Catalogue,  fashioned 
ifter  the  Last  Whole  Earth  Cat- 
alog, is  divided  into  five 
ections:  "heritage",  "earth", 
handwork",  "pleasures  and 
)laces",  and  "lagniappe"  (de- 
ined  in  Webster's  as  "a  small 
)resent  given  to  a  customer 
vith  a  purchase"). 

Probably  of  most  interest  to 
~)IG  readers  are  the  second  and 
ourth  parts.  Items  discussed 
ange  from  growing  your  own 
lerbs  to  selecting  and  buying  a 
acht,  with  such  topics  in  be- 
ween  as  quail  preserves,  back- 
I  'acking  equipment,  and  folding 
'oats. 

In  most  entries,  the  editors 
•riefly  describe  an  item  and 
ow  it  operates,  and  list  a  com- 


pany or  person  from  whom  you 
can  obtain  more  information. 
A  few  things  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail.  For  example,  two 
full  pages  are  devoted  to  Appa- 
lachian Trail  guides;  here,  too, 
there  is  an  address  for  getting 
further  information. 

Among  entries  in  the  other 
sections  are  antique  stores,  craft 
shops,  books,  and  tourist  at- 
tractions. And  interspersed 
among  these  are  tidbits  of  Sou- 
thern culture:  like  how  to  de- 
stroy bedbugs,  and  why  dog 
days  are  called  what  they  are. 
One  of  the  longest  selections 
even  tells  the  history  of  tabasco. 

If  you're  interested  in  the 
South,  as  a  hunter,  fisherman, 
antique  lover,  gardener,  or  bird- 
watcher, there's  something  for 
you  in  A  Catalogue  of  the 
South. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LIFE: 
RACHEL  CARSON 
AT  WORK 

by  Paul  Brooks.  Fawcett  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  283  pp.,  $1.75 
(paperbound). 

If  you're  unfamiliar  with 
the  works  of  Rachel  Carson, 
The  House  of  Life  is  a  good 
place  to  launch  into  her  books. 
And  if  you're  at  all  interested 
in  nature,  "launch"  probably  is 
the  right  word,  because  after 
reading  this  selection  of  Car- 
son's works,  you  may  well  want 
to  go  on  to  read  her  five  books 
in  their  entirety. 

The  House  of  Life  is  more 
than  an  anthology.  The  selec- 
tions are  joined  together  by 
biographical  material  from  Car- 
son's letters  and  other  writings, 
and  by  the  reminiscences  of 
those  who  knew  her.  It  is  not 


a  personal  biography,  how- 
ever: it  is  not  designed  to  satis- 
fy those  who  want  to  know 
what  she  ate  for  breakfast  or 
what  kind  of  clothes  she  wore. 
What  the  book  does,  and  does 
well,  is  show  her  professional 
development,  how  she  was  so 
effectively  able  to  combine 
science  and  literature. 

According  to  the  introduc- 
tion, Brooks  tries  to  present 
"...  a  selection  of  her  best 
writing,  both  published  and 
unpublished,  and  .  .  .  show — - 
whenever  possible  in  her  words 
- — how  she  achieved  what  she 
did."  Letters  to  friends  report- 
ing progress  in  her  writing  or 
describing  the  flight  of  a  fire- 
fly over  the  ocean  reveal  some- 
thing of  her  approach  to  her 
work  and  of  her  keen  obser- 
vation. 

The  selections  in  the  book 
include  parts  of  her  five  books 
(Under  the  Sea-Wind,  The  Sea 
Around  Us,  The  Edge  of  the 
Sea,  Silent  Spring,  and  The 
Sense  of  Wonder),  and  some 
of  the  professional  publica- 
tions produced  while  she  was 
working  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service.  The  biograph- 
ical material  shows  how  Carson 
felt  about  her  writing,  and  the 
methods  she  used;  what  she 
read  and  what  works  influenced 
her  writing;  and  her  deep  con- 
cern for  people  as  well  as 
plants  and  animals.  There  is 
a  brief  glimpse  into  her  family, 
but  only  as  the  family  affected 
her  work. 

The  first  200  pages  are  de- 
voted to  Carson's  books  about 
the  sea  (The  Sense  of  Wonder 
is  dealt  with  quite  briefly). 
The  last  fourth  of  the  book 
deals  with  Silent  Spring,  which 
Brooks  calls  "one  of  those  rare 
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books  that  change  the  course 
of  history  ...  by  altering  the 
direction  of  man's  thinking." 
Carson's  correspondence  and 
the  reminiscenses  of  those  who 
helped  in  researching  the  book 
reveal  her  growing  interest  in 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  pesti- 
cides and  their  threat  to  na- 
ture; and  they  show  the  agony 
she  went  through  in  producing 
the  book  and  defending  it  after 
publication. 

For  those  who  already  know 
Rachel  Carson's  works.  The 
House  of  Life  offers  the  chance 
to  become  reacquainted  with 
her  writing  and  to  learn  more 
about  how  and  why  she  wrote. 
As  Brooks  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion, "Anyone  interested  in 
how  good  books  are  written — 
particularly  in  that  difficult  and 
ever  more  crucial  area  of  scien- 
tific interpretation  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  —  should  find  it 
an  enlightening  experience  to 
watch  Rachel  Carson  at  work." 

RNM 


SURVIVAL  IN  THE 
OUTDOORS 

by  Byron  Dalrymple,  Outdoor 
Life/Dutton,  296  pp.,  $6.95 
(hardbound). 

I  used  to  think  that  "sur- 
vival" books  were  for  roman- 
tics, or  for  those  outdoorsmen 
who  were  long  on  macho  and 
short  on  sense.  But  then  I  had 
a  chance  to  fish  for  lake  trout 
at  a  camp  in  the  far  north  of 
Canada's  Quebec  Province.  As 
a  little  single  engine  plane  car- 
ried us  over  the  70  miles  of 
literally  trackless  (at  least  to 
my  uneducated  eye)  wilder- 
ness to  'he  camp,  I  kept  won- 
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dering  how  well  I'd  do  if  left 
out  there  alone. 

What  I  decided  was  that  I 
was  foolishly  ill-equipped  to 
deal  with  that  particular  emer- 
gency: I  carried  no  compass, 
no  map,  no  shelter,  not  even  a 
match.  All  of  these  were  in  the 
gear  .  .  .  but  suppose  I  couldn't 
reach  them  after  a  crash,  or 
the  plane  burned.  Then  what? 

That  "then  what"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  book.  It  also  covers 
less  exotic  problems:  a  boat 
stalled  on  a  huge  reservoir,  the 
hunter  lured  deep  into  unfa- 
miliar woods  by  an  elusive 
grouse  or  deer,  the  canoeist 
stranded  on  the  bank  of  a  des- 
olate river.  Its  simple  message 
is  "be  prepared". 

In  the  old  days,  that  neat 
prescription  was  hard  to  fill, 
for  there  were  few  good  cheap 
compasses,  most  areas  weren't 
adequately  mapped,  shelter  ma- 
terials were  heavy  and  bulky, 
and  preserved  food  (except  for 
absurdly  heavy  canned  goods 
or  unpalatable  jerky)  was  hard 
to  find.  But  the  modern  tech- 
nology that  takes  more  and 
more  of  us  into  dangerous 
places  every  year  also  provides 
the  tools  to  extract  us  from 
trouble. 

Most  of  us  don't  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  survival  tools. 


I    suspect    not    one    Georgia 
hunter  in  ten  carries  a  com 
pass,    and    that    fewer    realh 
know  how  to  use  it  to  plot  i 
course.    Even    fewer    boater 
carry  charts  on  the  lakes  the;  I 
frequent,    much    less    on    nev 
ones.  How  many  bird  watcher; 
or  rock  hunters  plan  ahead  tj 
deal  with  a  wrenched  knee  c\ 
sprained  ankle? 

Compass,    map,     signallin  i 
devices,  food,  shelter,  fire  star  ■ 
ing  tools.  All  are  available,  a 
can  be  stuffed  in  a  tiny  pac 
or  stuff  sack,  and  all  togethn 
may  weigh  less  than  four  c 


five  pounds.  Dalrymple  offe 
suggestions  for  these  and  othi; 
survival    tools    and   commen 
wisely  on  their  use. 

He    also    covers    the    traci 
tional    fire    starting,    snarin] 
and  wild  food  picking  that  a 
such  a  staple  of  these  texts.  I 
good  to  know  these  things,  b. 
it's  better  to  be  prepared  wif 
modern  efficient  implements.  * 
survival    situation    is    not    t| 
time    for    a    short    course 
nature  lore.  As  Dalrymple  si 
gests,  practice  will  help  an 
one   learn   flint   and  steel  1 
starting,  or  how  to  choose 
tween     safe     and     dangerc 
plants  (the  March  issue  of  O 
doors  in  Georgia  includes 
formation   on   the  more   cc 
mon  dangerous  plants  in  i 
state);  but  it  would  be  fool 
to    be    caught    in    a    situat 
where   these   skills  meant 
difference    between    life 
death. 

This  book  is  aimed  at  p 
tical  survival  techniques, 
romantic  adventure.  As  si 
it's  valuable  reading  for  < 
one  who  spends  much  tinv 
the  outdoors. 
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y  Don  Johnson, 
sheries  Biologist 


luestion:  The  state  furnished  bass  and  bream 
for  stocking  my  lake  last  year.  Do  I 
need  to  fertilize  or  not? 

nswer:  You  answered  this  question  when 
you  applied  for  fish.  You  were  asked 
then  if  you  planned  to  fertilize.  A 
"yes"  answer  requires  10-12  appli- 
cations of  fertilizer  each  and  every 
year  at  a  cost  of  about  $50.00  per 
acre. 

Question:  I  heard  about  a  new  kind  of  fish  that 
would  eat  the  weeds  and  moss  I  have 
in  my  lake.  What  kind  of  fish  is  this 
and  where  can  I  buy  some? 

I  nswer:  The  fish  you  refer  to  is  the  white  amur 
(Ctenopharyngodon  idella)  or  "grass 
carp".  The  only  thing  new  about  this 
fish  is  its  recent  importation  into  this 
country. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  contro- 
versial fish  imported  in  recent  years. 
At  present,  the  general  public  is  not 
allowed  to  import,  buy,  sell,  or  pos- 
sess the  fish   in  Georgia. 

Question:  I  have  a  5-acre  lake  stocked  with  bass 
and  bream  furnished  by  the  state. 
When  do  I  begin  fishing  and  what 
fishing  rules  do  you  suggest? 

Answer:     Our  general   recommendations  are: 

1.  Begin  fishing  in  June  one  year 
after  stocking  the  bass. 

2.  Return  all  bass  under  12  inches 
in  length. 

3.  Keep  all  bream  (bluegill  and  red- 
ear)  caught. 

4.  Do  not  allow  minnows  or  other 
live  fish  for  bait. 

5.  Do  not  stock  additional  fish. 

6.  Harvest  rates  in  a  fertilized  pond 
the  first  year  should  not  exceed 
80  pounds  (320  fish)  of  bream 
and  20  pounds  (15-20  fish)  of 
bass  per  acre.  In  future  years  the 
harvest  should  not  exceed  160 
pounds  (700  fish)  of  bream  and 
30  pounds  (20-25  fish)  of  bass 
per  acre.  For  unfertilized  ponds 
reduce  this  harvest  rate  by  half. 
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Nature  Demands 


In  our  society,  natural  resource  laws  and 
egulations  are  products  of  hard-fought  con- 
iderations.  The  good  natural  resource  laws  are 
hose  which  do  not  seek  to  repeal  nature's  laws. 
jetting  such  laws  requires  a  deep  understanding 
>f  both  nature  and  the  nature  of  politics. 

It  is  good  to  report  to  our  readers  that  in  a 
jeneral  Assembly  session  mainly  dedicated  to 
>ther  issues  (the  economy,  tax  relief,  etc.),  six- 
een  important  pieces  of  natural  resource  legis- 
ation  were  passed  (see  story  on  page  20). 

Nature  sent  some  not-so-gentle  reminders  of 

tself  during  the  1975  session.  The  recent  floods 

ti  Atlanta  and  Albany,  and  the  ravaging  torna- 

i  oes  of  Fort  Valley  and  Atlanta,  provide  vigor- 

1  us  proof  that  nature  operates  independently  of 

]  eople. 

We  are  all  learning  fast  that  we  plan  our  lives 
'  'ith  and  for  nature.  There  is  really  no  other 
1  ;ay.  The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  a 
creation  of  state  government's  understanding  of 


those  facts,  and  exists  as  a  tribute  to  nature  and 
its  demands. 

The  visible  wreckage  wrought  by  floods  and 
tornadoes  is  but  one  aspect  of  nature's  demands. 
Other  forces,  less  visible  but  no  less  important, 
operate  throughout  our  state  and  demand  our 
attention. 

Georgia,  this  year  and  in  the  past,  has  passed 
some  very  good  natural  resource  legislation. 
More  will  have  to  come,  and  it  will.  The  most 
important  point  is  the  fact  that  —  in  econom- 
ically lean  years  and  rich  —  the  Governor  and 
the  General  Assembly  are  sticking  by  their 
commitments  to  nature.  In  this,  Georgia  is  very 
fortunate. 
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Bait  Rigging 


by  T.  Craig  Martin 
and  Larry  Smith 

Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


Offshore  fishing  is  beginning  to  pick  up  now, 
opening  the  season  that  will  last  into  August  and 
September.  Now's  the  time  for  saltwater  anglers 
to  organize  their  gear,  ready  their  boats,  and 
review  their  technique.  To  help  with  that  proc- 
ess, we  offer  this  introductory/refresher  course 
in  rigging  trolling  baits. 

Many  anglers  avoid  trolling  altogether  be- 
cause they  feel  rigging  the  bait  is  too  compli- 
cated, and  many  novices  may  cruise  around  all 
day  wondering  why  nothing  has  hit  that  spinning 
hunk  of  meat  strung  out  behind  the  boat.  But 
the  basic  techniques  for  attaching  lures  or  bait- 
fish  to  hook  and  line  are  relatively  simple.  With 


a  little  practice,  any  angler  can  create  lures  (| 
attract  mackerel,  dolphin,  barracuda,  ambi 
jack,  or  sailfish. 

Readying  the  artificials — most  common  : 
our  coast  are  feather  jigs,  metal  spoons,  a: 
plugs  like  the  Cisco  Kid — is  quite  easy.  A  w 
leader  about  7  feet  long  is  attached  to  the  lill 
and  the  other  end  is  connected  to  the  line  w  jji 
an  Albright  knot  ( a  good  book  on  knots  is  K  | 
and  Sosin's  Practical  Fishing  Knots,  publisld 
by  Crown )  or  swivel.  Since  learning  the  hayvM' 
and  barrel  twists  may  take  some  time,  feaths 
and  spoons  should  be  rigged  in  advance;  ti- 
no  fishing  time  will  be  lost  while  you  pract  c. 
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rhe  haywire  and  barrel  twist:  the  tag  end  and  standing 
wrtion  of  the  wire  are  twisted  around  each  other 
\t  least  3  V2  times;  the  wrap  will  be  weak  if  only 
he  tag  end  is  bent  around  the  standing  portion. 


After  gutting  the  mullet,  remove  the  backbone  and 
drill  a  hole  through  the  head. 


The  same  twists  create  the  loop  at  the  line  end 
)f  your  leader. 

The  leader  itself  should  be  a  solid,  coffee- 
olor  wire  of  #7,  8  or  9  strength  (between  75- 
nd  95-pound  test).  Although  for  most  fish  you 
v'on't  need  the  full  7-foot  length,  a  good  king 
lackerel  or  sailfish  might  cut  your  line  with 
lil  or  bill  if  the  leader  is  too  short.  The  leader 
m  no  place  to  economize  in  offshore  tackle. 

The  hooks  for  both  natural  baits  and  feather 
|j  gs  should  be  high  quality  stainless  or  tinned 
steel,  usually  in  6/0,  7/0  or  8/0.  In  a  two-hook 
1  g,  the  rear  hook  will  have  a  ring  eye,  the  for- 
>  ard  hook  a  needle  eye  which  can  be  slipped 
(t Trough  the  ring.  In  most  cases,  a  2X  long 
blank  hook  will  help  put  the  barbs  a  little  fur- 
it  ler  back,  often  to  your  advantage  when  mack- 
prel  are  striking  short. 

Working  with  natural  bait  is  not  quite  so 
s  mple.  The  lure  must  be  rigged  so  that  it  will 
s  vim  or  skip  from  wave  to  wave  naturally, 
creating  an  irresistible  temptation  for  hungry 
1  cdators.  If  it  spins  or  swims  unnaturally,  no 


After  slipping  the  needle  eye  hook  through  the  ring  eye, 

slip  the  second  hook  through  the  slit  in  the  belly 

and  out  just  before  the  tail. 


ffi'.h  is  going  to  take  it. 


Please  turn  page 
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1     Then  slip  the  forward  hook  up  through  the  slit 
and  into  the  month. 


3    Slip  on  an  egg  sinker  (any  size  from  V2 -ounce 
up  to  I XA  -ounce),  and  finish  the  rig  with 
haywire  and  barrel  twists. 


5     There's  no  need  to  dehone  the  ballyhoo,  but  its 
backbone  should  be  thoroughly  broken, 
ft.  too,  is  gutted  before  rigging. 


2    Put  the  leader  wire  into  the  hole  in  the  mullet's  head, 

thread  it  through  tlte  hook's  eye  and  bring  it  out 

through  the  lower  jaw. 


4    The  finished  mullet,  and  a  complete  rig  without  the 
mullet  to  show  how  it  looks. 


6    After  the  hook  is  thoroughly  secured,  the  tag  end  of  '1 
leader  is  cut  off,  leaving  about  one  inch  remaini '! 
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The  hook  is  inserted  through  the  gills  and  brought  out 
in  the  belly  slit.  The  eye  of  the  hook  then  is  pushed 
up  into  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  tag  end  shoved  out  through 
the  top  of  the  bait's  head. 


The  most  commonly  seen  natural  baits  here 
;  re  mullet  and  ballyhoo  ( a  member  of  the  half- 
peak  family).  Occasionally,  flying  fish  are  used, 
although  ballyhoo  sometimes  are  considered  a 
]  ttle  more  classy,  Georgians  probably  will  do  as 
^  /ell  with  the  common  mullet,  perhaps  because 
i  s  shape  so  much  resembles  that  of  a  flying  fish 
i  which  is  common  here  during  the  warmer 
rionths).  Both  ballyhoo  and  mullet  can  be 
I  ought,  and  mullet  can  be  caught  with  cast  nets. 
A  6-  to  8-inch  mullet  is  fine  for  most  of  our 
cDmmon  offshore  species,  although  those  seek- 
i  lg  marlin  or  tuna  will  want  something  larger. 
I  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  6"  or  8"  bait  will 
extract  sailfish  more  readily  than  bigger  baits. 

allyhoo  should  be  in  the  7"  to  10"  range. 
Both  mullet  and  ballyhoo  can  be  skipped — 
dually  on  the  third  or  fourth  crest  back  from 

ie  boat,  further  if  outriggers  are  used — and 

ie  mullet  can  be  used  as  a  swimming  bait.  A 
|  ngle-hcok  rig  probably  is  best  for  skipped 
nits,  a  double-hook  for  swimming  baits. 

The  following  pictures  and  captions  illustrate 
3  isic  rigs  using  jig,  mullet,  and  ballyhoo.  It 
*  Diild  be  wise  to  practice  rigging  at  home  before 
i  ;ading  out  for  serious  fishing:  the  middle  of  a 

tiding  school  of  nice  kings  is  no  place  to  learn 
)  .it  rigging.   # 


A  rubber  band  or  short  piece  of  copper  wire  is  wrapped 
tightly  around  the  mouth  and  beak  and  the  exposed 
leader  wire,  both  to  keep  the  mouth  shut 
and  secure  the  hook. 


9    Finally,  the  beak  is  broken  off. 


1 0  With  a  selection  of  baits  like  this,  the  offshore  trotter 
should  be  able  to  tempt  a  wide  variety 
of  exciting  gamefish. 
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Flies,  Ticks 
and  Redbugs 


by  Gib  Johnston,  Jr. 


Flies,  including  mosquitoes,  gnats, 
and  midges  have  been  intimate  com- 
panions of  man  since  time  began. 
They  have  annoyed  him,  tortured 
him  with  bites,  infested  his  flesh  and 
the  flesh  of  his  animals,  transmitted 
diseases  to  him,  and  destroyed  his 
crops.  Yes,  flies  have  done  all  this, 
and  their  persistent  attacks  com- 
bined with  the  long-lasting  misery 
caused  by  two  more  pests,  the  ticks 
and  chiggers,  ruin  as  many  vacations 
as  thunderstorms,  hurricanes,  or 
non-cooperative  fish. 

The  May  issue  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  looked  at  mosquitoes  and 
what  could  be  done  about  them. 
This  issue  takes  a  closer  look  at 
flies,  ticks,  and  redbugs. 

Flies,  like  mosquitoes,  are  classed 
as  aquatic  insects  because  part  of 
their  life  cycle  is  spent  in  moist 
areas.  Often  this  "aquatic"  environ- 
ment includes  skin,  open  wounds, 
rotting  hay,  and  spoiled  food.  Flies 
pass  through  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and 
adult  stages  in  a  few  days,  and  gen- 
erally can  infest  humans  in  all  stages 
of  this  life  cycle. 

Piting  flies  qualify  among  the  flies 
most  annoying  to  humans.  The  term 
"biting"  is  questionable,  since  they 


Biting  Midge 
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mining  just  what  is  biting.  These 
delicate  flies,  also  known  as  punkies, 
have  other  names  that  decency  pre- 
vents mentioning  here.  Midges  are 
most  active  towards  "first  dark"  and 
appear  in  large  swarms  that  seem  to 
be  dancing  in  the  air.  The  sound  of 
their  wings  is  a  hissing  hum,  like  a 
distant  rain  shower.  Their  bites 
cause  a  burning  itch. 

Sandflies  hatch  from  rotting  grass, 
sewage,  and  rotting  garbage,  giving 
the  area  a  fuzzy  appearance.  Al- 
though they  are  weak  fliers,  they 
feed  on  the  blood  of  many  animals. 
Their  attack  is  quiet,  vicious,  and 
painful. 

Black  flies  are  small,  short- 
bodied,  short-legged  flies  found   in 


Eve  Gnat 


ear  a  hole  in  flesh  and  lap  up  the 
•lood,  but  who  cares?  The  results 
re  the  same. 

Flies  that  concern  many  Geor- 
j  ians  are  the  big  horseflies  and 
:  mailer  deer  flies.  All  swimmers  and 
I  shermen  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
'  icious  bite  of  these  pests.  They 
!  "em  to  enjoy  operating  in  full  sun- 
lght  and  depend  on  movement  of 
tieir  prey  for  location.  Deer  flies 
;  re  very  strong  fliers  and  can  out- 
( istance  the  swiftest  horses.  (Two 
1  undred  seventy-three  species  of 
t  lis  fly  inhabit  North  America.) 

Midges,  or  "no-see-ums",  are 
\  ?ry  tiny  flies.  They  are  so  small 
t  tat  the  victim  has  difficulty  deter- 


Sand  Flv 


wooded  areas  near  streams.  These 
persistent  biters  are  known  as  "buf- 
falo gnats"  and  are  serious  pests  to 
man  and  livestock.  They  will  attack 
by  night  as  well  as  day,  and  often 
the  pain  of  the  bite  does  not  appear 
until  later. 

There  are  other  biting  flies,  such 
as  the  stable  fly  who  seems  to  land 
teeth  first.  But  for  pure  annoyance, 
the  eye  gnat  of  south  Georgia  is  sec- 
ond to  none.  Those  of  us  who  have 
lived  "below  the  gnat  line"  take 
gnats  more  or  less  in  stride  and  have 
learned  to  unconsciously  hold  our 
mouth    just    right    and    blow    them 


away  from  our  eyes.  Gnats  don't 
bite,  but  eternal  persistence  classes 
them  with  the  worst  of  pests. 

Two  other  "bugs"  that  cause  con- 
cern among  outdoor  Georgians  are 
not  really  bugs;  they  are  not  flies  or 
even  insects.  These  are  ticks  and 
chiggers  (or  redbugs  in  south  Geor- 
gia). They  are  arachnids,  as  are 
spiders.  Insects  have  six  legs  and 
three  well-defined  body  parts;  arach- 
nids have  eight  legs  and  head  and 
thorax  "fused"  into  one  part. 

Of  these,  chiggers  are  without 
doubt  the  most  troublesome,  proba- 
bly due  to  sheer  numbers.  They 
abound  from  mid-June  till  Novem- 
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Redbug 


Lone  Star  Tick 


ber  but  may  be  on  the  coast  and  in 
deep  south  Georgia  year  round. 
Chiggers  are  the  larval  stage  of 
mites  that,  as  adults,  feed  on  the 
eggs  of  insects. 

Their  life  starts  as  eggs  in  the 
ground.  The  eggs  hatch  into  6- 
legged  larvae  (the  adults  have  8  legs) 
that  climb  onto  grass  blades,  bushes, 
and  small  trees  where  they  wait  for 
almost  any  kind  of  animal  to  brush 
against  their  perch.  They  grab  hold, 
make  their  way  to  bare  flesh,  and 
attach  for  1-7  days  feeding  on  tissue 
fluids,  not  blood.  The  results  are 
well  known. 

Man  is  not  the  only  animal 
plagued  by  chiggers;  snakes,  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  turtles  all  suffer 
with  us. 

Ticks  feed  on  blood  in  the  "seed" 
(or  larval)  stage  as  well  as  the  adult. 
Unlike  chiggers,  that  feed  by  a  spe- 
cialized organ  that  is  part  chigger 
and  part  host,  ticks  use  their  own 
mouth  parts  and  dig  in  with  such 
vigor  that  the  entire  head  is  buried 
in  the  skin.  They  do  this  so  neatly 
that  a  day  or  two  may  pass  before 
there  is  any  pain  or  discomfort. 

The  most  serious  problem  with 
ticks  comes  from  an  encounter  with 
a  "tick  bush",  on  which  many  newly 
hatched  larval  ticks  wait  for  any 
passing  host:  hundreds  may  be  able 
to  attach.  They  must  be  removed  im- 
mediately, because  the  poisonous 
effect  of  their  saliva  can  cause  fever 


and  a  day  or  two  in  bed. 

The  attack  of  most  flies,  ticks,  and 
chiggers  can  be  repelled  by  proper 
protective  clothing,  but  some  flies 
and  chiggers  are  smaller  than  the 
weave  of  cloth.  So  this  leaves  only 
chemical  repellents. 

Off  and  Cutters  ward  off  the  great- 
est variety  of  pests.  Generally,  Off 
works  well  against  mosquitoes,  chig- 
gers, and  most  other  insects.  Cutters 
is  best  against  ticks,  sandflies,  and 
deer  flies. 

Both  of  these  products  have  as  the 
main  ingredient  N,N  Diethylmeta- 
tolumide,  or  "deet".  Deet,  like  most 
repellents,  is  a  chemical  that  "smells 
bad  enough"  to  the  insects  to  pre- 
vent them  from  landing  on  the 
treated  areas.  Cutters  has  other  re- 
pellent ingredients,  plus  homo  men- 
thyl  salicylate,  a  sun  screen. 

As  some  chemicals  repel,  others 
attract.  Avoid  shaving  lotions  and 
perfumes,  as  they  seem  to  smell  as 
good  to  flies  as  they  do  to  people. 

Despite  all  preventive  efforts,  peo- 
ple do  get  bitten.  The  remedies  de- 
scribed in  the  mosquito  article  work 
well  for  the  itch  of  fly  bites,  but 
ticks  and  chiggers  present  different 
problems  because  the  beast  is  at- 
tached to  the  skin. 

For  large  ticks  that  really  have 
dug  in,  first  try  to  pull,  not  twist, 
them  off  with  steady  pressure.  If 
that  fails,  try  some  oily  nail  polish 
remover  on  a  piece  of  cotton.  Hold 


the  cotton  on  the  tick  for  a  minute 
or  so,  then  pull  again,  or  rub  in  z 
circular  motion.  The  tick  shoulc 
come  off,  head  and  all.  If  the  heac 
remains  attached,  sterilize  the  poin 
of  a  needle  and  dig  it  out;  this  wil 
help  prevent  infection.  As  for  thd 
lighted  cigarette  method  to  maki 
ticks  release  their  hold,  forget  it!  Ths 
tick  can  stand  the  heat  much  longe 
than  you  can. 

For  redbugs,  hot  water  and  stronj 
soap  will  reduce  the  infestation; 
gcod  rubdown  with  pine  oil  disin: 
fectant,  followed  in  about  10  min 
utes  by  a  good  shower,  will  remov 
most  of  them.  This  procedure  i 
good  for  seed  tick  infestation  also. 

Methods  for  slowing  the  itch  c 
chigger  bites  are   the  same   as  fcf 
mosquitoes.  Or,  dot  each  red  spc 
with  a  paste  made  of  meat  tendei 
izer.  The  enzymes  in  the  meat  ter 
derizer  actually  digest  the  body  ( 
the  chigger  and  the  area  of  your  ski  l 
and  release  the  chigger  saliva  froi  li 
that  area. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  e  - 
fectiveness  of  repellent  depends  par  - 
ly  on  your  personal  body  chemistr  , 
and  no  repellent  is  100  percent  e  \ 
fectivc.  so  experiment.  Find  the  oi  -I 
that's  best  for  you  and  worst  for  tl  d 
pests.  Proper  use  of  repellents,  pi'  i 
a  generous  application  of  the  aw 
old  "swat  and  dammit"  techniq' 
should  protect  you  from  flies,  tic!  | 
or  redbugs.     ±t 
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Do  you  enjoy  camping  under  a 
canopy  of  breeze-blown  leaves  or  is 
your  preference   for  a  comfortable 
cottage?  Do  you  enjoy  water  sports 
("*)    i  v  like  swimming  and  water  skiing,  or 
J-fyis  it  more  your  style  to  cast  a  rubber 
worm  into  a  likely-looking  spot  in 
some  remote  corner  of  a  quiet  lake? 
Perhaps  you  prefer  wildlife  pho- 
tography, or  a  walk  along  a  trail. 
Maybe  you  simply  want  to  enjoy  a 
picnic    lunch    and    stretch    out    for 
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You  can  enjoy  all  of  this  and 
more  in  Georgia  state  parks  and  his- 
toric sites  this  summer. 

Visitors  can  expect  a  variety  of 
recreational  facilities  and  programs 
designed  for  hours  of  fun  and  re- 
laxation for  just  an  afternoon,  or  up 
to  two  weeks.  Various  historic  sites 
with  their  exhibits  and  displays  offer 
an  opportunity  to  re-live  a  little  of 
the  past. 

The  following  list  provides  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  facilities  and 
programs  to  be  offered  this  summer. 
Rental  Cottages  and  Mobile  Homes 

There  are  over  215  rental  cottages 
and  26  mobile  homes  that  rent  for 
$10  to  $22  a  night,  depending  on 
the  number  of  people.  The  cottages 
have  modern  kitchens,  and  all  uten- 
sils, linens,  and  towels  are  provided. 
The  visitor  needs  only  to  bring  food. 
Requests  for  information  or  reserva- 
tions should  be  made  through  the 
park  office  at  individual  parks. 
Camping 

There  are  more  than  3,074  camp- 
sites in  the  parks.  They  have  water, 
electricity,  and  nearby  flush  toilets, 
and  rent  for  $3.00  per  night.  Reser- 
vations are  not  accepted.  Most  parks 
have  dump  stations  for  recreational 
vehicles. 
Historic  Sites 

The  Historic  Sites  Section  oper- 
ates 23  sites  which  include  histori- 
cally significant  homes,  buildings, 
forts,  and  inns  plus  pre-historic  In- 
dian mounds.  Exhibits  and  displays 
are  designed  to  interpret  the  "story" 
of  the  site.  No  admission  is  charged. 
Group  Camps 

Twelve  group  camps  are  operated 
to  serve  youth  or  church  groups  who 
want  to  spend  a  fun-filled  week  at 
camp.  These  facilities  are  increas- 
ingly in  demand,  and  information 
should  be  requested  through  the 
individual  park  office. 
Swimming 

There  are  13  swimming  pools  and 
19  beaches  on  lakes  within  the 
Georgia  parks  system.  Qualified  life- 
guards are  on  duty  at  all  facilities  to 
ensure  visitor  safety. 
Golf 

Three  regulation  golf  courses  are 
located  at  Hard  Labor  Creek  State 
Park  near  Rutledce,  Victoria  Brvant 


Many  state  parks  have  comfortable  cabins  like  this  one. 
Cabins  are  set  near  to  most  park  activities,  and  are 
completely  furnished — even  to  a  real  log-burning  fireplace 


Left.  Tenting  is  the  ultimate  in 
camping,  and  Georgia's  state  parks 
are  designed  for  the 
tenting  family. 


Below.  Swimming  lakes  abound  in 
state  parks,  and  are  the  delight  of 
summertime  visitor — especially 
the  smaller  youngsters. 
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Right.  Porks  and 

historic  sites 

interpretive  naturalists 

have  developed  a  series 

of  lecture  tours 

concerning  both  the 

natural  and  cultural 

histories  of  parks 

localities. 


Above.  History  and  historical 
site  interpretation  is  receiving 
increasing  attention  from  the 
summertime  visitor.  Georgia's 
unique  setting  in  Revolutionary 
and  post-Revolutionary  days 
is  a  popular  theme. 


Right.  Every  visitor  to  a  state 
park  or  historic  site  wants  to 
enjoy  himself.  Proper  man- 
agement determines  that  such 
individual  enjoyment  should  not 
diminish  that  prospect  for 
others.  In  this  picture,  the  park 
site  has  been  managed  so 
natural  enjoyment  can  be 
recycled. 


State  Park  near  Royston,  and  Little 
Ocmulgee  State  Park  near  McRae. 
Greens  fee  for  eighteen  holes  is 
$3.00,  and  electric  or  pull-type 'carts 
are  available  for  rent.  There  are 
miniature  golf  courses  in  22  parks 
throughout  the  state. 
Fishing 

The  Parks  Division  works  closely 
with  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  to 
manage    its    lakes    and    streams    to 
provide  good  fishing  for  park  visi- 
tors. Eleven  state  parks  leased  from 
the    U.S.    Corps    of   Engineers    are 
located  on  large  reservoirs. 
Stables- 
There  are  stables  at  Hard  Labor 
Creek     State     Park,     Franklin     D. 
Roosevelt  State  Park,  and  Georgia 
Veterans  State  Park,  where  owners 
may  board  their  horses  for  a  nomi- 
nal fee.  Horses  are  not  provided. 
Picnicking 

There  are  over  70  developed 
picnic  areas  within  the  parks.  No 
charge  is  made  for  picnic  tables,  al- 
though a  limited  number  of  reserved 
shelters  can  be  rented  for  reunions 
or  other  group  activities. 
Trails 

Several  of  the  parks,  notably 
Stephen  C.  Foster,  Providence  Can- 
yon, Cloudland  Canyon,  Keg  Creek, 
Mistletoe,  and  Reed  Bingham  have 
recently  undergone  extensive  trail 
improvement  work. 
Organized  Programs 

Naturalist  Programs:  This  sum- 
mer 12  parks  will  employ  full-time 
seasonal  naturalists  to  plan  and  or- 
ganize group  events  designed  to  tell 
the  "nature  story"  surrounding  the 
park.  These  will  include  talks,  hikes, 
movies,  demonstrations,  and  a  num- 
ber of  "special  event  weekends"  at 
selected  parks. 

History  Interpretation:  Full-time 
interpreters  will  be  working  at  three 
historic  sites:  Etowah  Mounds,  New 
Echota,  and  Fort  Jackson  Maritime 
Museum. 

Recreation:  Recreation  leaders 
will  be  working  at  Vogcl  State  Park 
near  Blairsville  and  John  Tanner 
State  Park  near  Carrollton  to  plan 
and  implement  summer  recreation 
programs  including  sports,  games, 
and  contests. 

Please  turn  page 
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A.  H.  Stephens 

Amicalola  Falls 

Bainbridge 

Black  Rock  Mountain 

Blackburn 

Bobby  Brown 

Chattahoochee  River 

Chattooga  Lakes 

Chehaw 

Cloudland  Canyon 

Crooked  River 

Elijah  Clark 

Fairchild 

Fort  Mountain 

Fort  Yargo 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

General  Coffee 

George  T.  Bagby 

George  W.  Carver 

Georgia  Veterans  Memorial 

Gordonia  Alatamaha 

Hamburg 

Hard  Labor  Creek 

Hart 

High  Falls 

Indian  Springs 

John  Tanner 

Keg  Creek 

Kolomoki  Mounds 

Lake  Chatuge 

Laura  S.  Walker 

Little  Ocmulgee 

Magnolia  Springs 

Mistletoe 

Moccasin  Creek 

Panola  Mountain 

Providence  Canyon 

Red  Top  Mountain 

Reed  Bingham 

Reynoldsville 

Richmond  Hill 

Seminole 

Skidaway  Island 

Stephen  C.  Foster 

Tugaloo 

Victoria  Bryant 

Vogel 

Watscn  Mill  Bridge 

Whitewater  Creek 
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Outdoors  ii>  Geor£i; 


Drama:  For  the  third  summer,  the 
Touring  Drama  will  present  plays  in 
the  parks.  This  group  of  DeKalb 
College  students  will  present  GOLD! 
and  The  Vigil.  GOLD!  tells  the  story 
of  the  north  Georgia  gold  rush  days 
at  Auraria,  while  The  Vigil  is  a  story 
of  Elijah  Clark  and  Nancy  Hart,  two 
Revolutionary  War  figures.  The 
drama  presentations  are  free  to  the 
public  and  are  presented  in  the 
evenings. 

Special  Weekends:  "Special  Week- 
ends" are  planned  at  various  parks 
during    the    summer,    and    include 
archaeology-anthropology    weekend 
at  Etowah  Mounds,  geology  week- 
Left.  Canoeing  and  other  forms  of 
state  parks.  Fishing  may  he  the 
main  reason  for  bringing  or  renting 
a  boat,  but  sometimes  a  quiet  glide 
down  a  blackwater  flow  will 
replenish  the  hunger  of  a  soul. 


Below.  Proper  planning  will  assure  the  visitor  a  chance  to  duff  a  couple  of 
greens.  Georgia  has  3  golf  courses  at  State  parks.  Summertime  '75  is  sure 
to  be  an  exciting  time  for  the  millions  of  visitors! 


end  at  Cloudland  Canyon,  and  bird- 
ing  weekend,  bluegrass  music  week- 
end, and  living  off  the  land  weekend 
at  other  parks. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps:  The 
Division  will  operate  four  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  camps  at  Pan- 
ola Mountain  State  Park  near  Stock- 
bridge;  Chattahoochee  River  State 
Park  in  Atlanta;  Red  Top  Mountain 
State  Park  near  Cartersville;  and 
Sweetwater  Creek  State  Park  near 
Douglasville.  The  high  school  stu- 
dents working  in  these  camps  will 
build  nature  trails,  boardwalks,  wild- 
life food  plots,  and  other  conserva- 
tion-related projects.  This  program 
is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Camping  Program  for  the  Handi- 
capped: Over  500  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children  will 
attend  a  nine-week  summer  camp 
program  beginning  this  July.  The 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  and 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Retarded 
Citizens  will  join  forces  to  operate 
the  camps  at  Will-A-Way  Park  for 
the  Handicapped  near  Winder; 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park 
near  Pine  Mountain;  Magnolia 
Springs  State  Park  near  Millen;  and 
Laura  S.  Walker  State  Park  near 
Waycross.  Parents  of  retarded  chil- 
dren interested  in  this  program 
should  contact  local  training  cen- 
ters for  registration  information. 

State  parks  will  be  open  to  the 
public  this  summer  from  7  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  daily. 

The  summer  season  schedule  be- 
gins June  1  and  runs  through  Labor 
Day.  Naturalist  programs,  swimming 
pools  and  beaches,  miniature  golf, 
and  related  concessions  will  be  open 
Tuesday  through  Sunday.  (They  will 
be  open  on  Monday  holidays  and 
closed  on  Tuesday.) 

Historic  sites  are  open  9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
and  2  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  on  Sunday. 
Sites  are  closed  on  all  Mondays  ex- 
cept legal  holidays. 

A  state  park  is  located  within  one 
hour's  driving  time  of  every  Geor- 
gian. Why  not  plan  to  visit  one  of 
Georgia's  51  state  parks  or  19  his- 
toric sites  this  summer'.'      it 
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C.S.S.  Chattahoochee 


It  takes  a  lot  of  scrounging  through  volumes 
of  Civil  War  history  to  find  anything  about  the 
Confederate  Navy.  But  the  Confederacy  did 
have  a  Navy  —  and  it  encompassed  far  more 
than  the  Merrimac  and  its  legendary  battle  with 
the  Monitor. 

The  Confederate  Naval  Museum  at  Colum- 
bus, one  of  Georgia's  Historic  Sites,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  this  important  branch  of  the  South's 
military  machine.  Here  visitors  learn  about  the 


Confederate 
Naval  Mueeum 


by  Dick  Davis 
Photography  by  Ed  Brock 

South's  naval  warfare  and  almost  relive  Con- 
federate gunboat  operations. 

Appropriately  situated  near  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River,  site  of  much  of  the  history  it  brings 
to  life,  the  Museum  features  salvaged  portions 
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}f  two  Confederate  gunboats,  the  CSS  Jackson 
(locally  known  as  the  "Muscogee")  and  the 
Z'SS  Chattahoochee.  The  hulls  of  the  two  ships 
ire  exhibited  in  a  covered  open  air  arena,  where 
dsivors  can  view  them  from  many  vantage 
)oints:  from  under  the  keel  line,  from  the  sides 
ind  from  above,  or  from  raised  permanent 
)latforms  that  provide  a  topside  view. 

The  organization  of  the  Confederate  Navy  — 
ts  make-up  and  mission,  its  glories  and  demise 
—  are  portrayed  inside.  Replicas  of  the  Mus- 
ogee,  the  Chattahoochee,  and  the  Monitor  and 
4errimac  are  displayed,  along  with  the  rudder 
f  the  Chattahoochee  and  other  artifacts  from 
:ie  gunboats.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a 
hoto  display  on  the  salvage  operations  which 
lised  the  boats  from  the  Chattahoochee  River 
ottom. 

The  ironclad  Muscogee  was  built  to  challenge 

le  Federal  blockaders  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  and 

)  defend  the  Chattahoochee  and  Appalachicola 

ivers.  The  vessel,  constructed  at  the  Confed- 

!-ate  Navy  Yard  and  powered  by  engines  and 

:oilers  built  by  the  Columbus  Iron  Works,  was 

unched  in  the  Chattahoochee  River  in  De- 
:mber  1864,  though  her  armor  plate  and  guns 
ere  not  installed  until  1865. 

The  ship,  called  the  Jackson  in  honor  of  Mis- 

ssippi's  capitol,  was  a  twin-screw  vessel  about 

!  )0  feet  long  with  a  56-foot  beam.  She  carried 

k  guns,  four  7-inch  and  two  6.4-inch.  Her 
I  -aft  was  only  six  feet. 

The  Muscogee  was  set  on  fire  by  Federal 
:  valry  raiders   attacking   Columbus   in   early 

$65.  Once  in  flames,  she  was  cut  loose  from 
i  ;r  moorings  and  burned  to  the  waterline  before 
i  iking  about  25  miles  below  Columbus. 

In  1962,  the  ship  was  raised  from  the  river 
»<>ttom  in  two  sections,  the  end  of  a  struggle 
t  etching  over  nearly  three  years. 

The  Chattahoochee  was  built  at  Saffold,  a 
r  tall  river  community  in  Early  County,  and  in 
!  62  was  armed  with  four  broadside  and  two 
>i/ot  guns.  She  was  between  130  and  150  feet 
|  ig  with  a  beam  of  approximately  30  feet,  was 
ii  ee-masted,  sail-rigged,  and  steam  driven  by 

ingle  propeller. 


Above.  Twin 

screws  of  C.S.S. 

Muscogee  still 

attached  to  the 

hull.  This  gunboat, 

fitted  in  1865  and 

sunk  the  same  year, 

was  raised  from  the 

Chattahoochee 

River  13  years 

ago. 

Right.  Capable  of 
both  offensive  and 
defensive  deploy- 
ment, field  pieces 
such  as  the  one 
shown  here  served 
mainly  to  defend 
strategic  river 
towns  during  the 
War  Between  the 
States. 

She  first  sank  in  1863:  in  an  accident  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  her  boiler  exploded  as 
she  collided  with  obstructions.  The  ship  quickly 
was  raised  and  put  back  into  service.  She  finally 
was  sunk  by  the  Confederates  to  prevent  her 
capture  by  Federal  forces  after  Lee's  surrender 
at  Appomattox. 

The  recovered  portion  of  the  Chattahoochee 
was  brought  up  in  1 964. 

The  Confederate  Naval  Museum,  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  is 
open  Tuesday  through  Saturday  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  2:00  p.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.  It  is  closed  on  Mondays,  and  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day.     # 
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SJn   these  savage,   liquid  plains 

(~)nty  known   to  wand  ring  swains. 

Wnere  the  mossy  nv  let  strays, 

cfar  from   human   haunts  and  ways; 

CAll  on    i feature  you  depend 

Cind  life  s  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

[Robert    {Jo urns,    ij8j 
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...  emerald  groves  oerlook   thy  shadowy  a  isles. 
Where   verdant   twilight  lands  sweet   day   repose. 
cJ nomas  criolley   Olivers,   i83j, 
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Environmental 
Laws  of  1975 


)V  Bill  Tinkler 

Watercolors  by  Lanny  Webb 


The  recession  and  its  impact  on  the  state 

mdget  were  the  major  themes  of  Georgia's  1 975 

jeneral  Assembly.  Media  coverage  of  the  ses- 

:  ion  understandably  highlighted  tax  relief,  the 

i  qual   rights   amendment,   and   public   kinder- 

;artens. 

For  this  reason,  the  very  significant  advance- 

lents  made  in  natural  resources  legislation  did 

iot  gain  deserved  publicity.  The  1975  session 

i  ould,  in  fact,  be  called  a  "conservation  session". 

'■  ixteen  important  bills  were  passed.  Here  is  a 

:ummary  of  these  bills: 

House  Bill  14S  Heritage  Trust  —  This  Act 
jtstablishes  the  Heritage  Trust  Commission  as  a 
i  itizens'  advisory  body  to  the  Board  of  Natural 
Resources.  In  doing  so,  the  Act  requires  the 
1  toard  to  continue  its  program  of  acquiring 
1  roperty  which  represents  the  state's  cultural 
;nd  natural  history.  It  also  sets  forth  a  dedica- 
\  on  procedure  for  land  given  to  the  state 
t  trough  the  Heritage  Trust  Program. 

House  Bill  149  Oil,  Gas,  and  Mineral  Drilling 
-  -This  Act  authorizes  the  Board  of  Natural  Re- 
s)urces  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  dealing 
\  ith  the  drilling  and  production  of  oil,  gas,  and 
certain  other  minerals.  One  major  aspect  is  de- 
sgned  to  assure  the  continued  quality  of  Geor- 
P  a's  groundwater  supply. 

House  Bill  174  Erosion  and  Sedimentation 
-This  authorizes  cities  and  counties  to  adopt 
e  osion  control  ordinances  to  prevent  river  and 
f  ream  pollution  by  sedimentation.  Only  major 
•;  nd-disturbing  activities  are  required  to  have 
P-rmits  under  these  ordinances.  Among  the  ex- 


emptions are  forestry,  farming  and  other  agri- 
cultural practices,  as  well  as  minor  land  devel- 
opment. If  after  two  years  a  city  or  county  has 
failed  to  adopt  ordinances  which  meet  minimum 
requirements  set  forth  in  this  Act,  DNR's  En- 
vironmental Protection  Division,  along  with  the 
State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Committee, 
will  hold  hearings  and  adopt  regulations.  EPD 
will  act  as  the  permitting  authority  for  a 
local  jurisdiction  until  adequate  ordinances  are 
adopted.  According  to  Commissioner  Tanner, 
the  Erosion  and  Sedimentation  Act  will  go  far 
in  correcting  the  state's  most  severe  water  pol- 
lution problems. 

House  Bill  260  Disability  Payments — Under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Conservation  Rangers 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  will  be 
eligible  for  disability  payments  if  injured  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

House  Bill  579  Sapelo  Island  Transportation 

—  This  authorizes  the  Department  to  provide 
water  transportation  for  state  employees  and 
other  persons  to  and  from  "certain  coastal 
islands  owned  by  the  State".  The  Act,  which 
now  applies  only  to  Sapelo  Island,  puts  the  De- 
partment on  firm  legal  ground  in  continuing 
its  daily  shuttle. 

House  Bill  721  Air  Quality  Act  Amendments 

—  In  February  1 974  a  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
Georgia's  Air  Quality  Act  did  not  comply  with 
Federal  standards  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Geor- 
gia's law  did  not  allow  public  inspection  of  re- 
ports of  stationary  source  emissions,  and  (2) 
it  did  not  state  that,  in  attaining  air  quality 
standards,  economic  considerations  will  be 
subordinate  to  considerations  of  public  health. 
H.B.  721  added  language  to  the  Air  Quality  Act 
which  satisfies  Federal  requirements  on  these 
two  points. 

House  Bill  872  Animal  Importation  —  This 
Act  repeals  an  old  law  concerning  importation 
of  wild  animals,  which  was  administratively  un- 
workable, and  replaces  it  with  a  corrected  ver- 
sion. H.B.  872  allows  the  Department  to  regu- 
late the  importation  of  animals  which  would 
pose  the  possibility  of  harmful  competition  to 
wildlife,  the  introduction  of  disease  harmful  to 
wildlife,  law  enforcement  problems,  or  danger 
to  other  natural  resources. 

Please  turn  page 
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House  Bill  937  Disposal  of  Contraband  — 
This  Act  allows  the  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  to  order  the 
immediate  sale  of  wildlife  seized  in  violation  of 
a  Game  and  Fish  law,  if  the  wildlife  would  be 
difficult  to  store  for  the  required  30-day  period. 
(H.B.  937  requires  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  wildlife  be  held  in  escrow  for  30 
days. )  This  law  will,  for  example,  solve  the 
problem  the  Department  now  faces  when  a 
shrimp  boat  with  2,000  pounds  of  live  shrimp 
is  confiscated  for  illegal  shrimping. 

House  Bill  939  Inspection  of  Licenses  — 
Until  this  Act  was  passed,  a  person  technically 
could  refuse  to  show  his  hunting  or  fishing 
license  to  a  Conservation  Ranger.  H.B.  939 
simply  corrects  this  flaw  in  the  existing  statute. 
It  is  now  a  misdemeanor  to  refuse  to  show  a 
license  upon  request. 

House  Bill  605  Trash  Act  Amendments  — 
This  Act.  which  applies  only  to  Fulton,  DeKalb, 
Clayton,  and  Cobb  Counties,  exempts  recycling 
programs  approved  by  DNR  from  the  provision 
which  requires  them  to  be  approved  by  county 
commissions  if  they  involve  transporting  trash 
across  county  lines. 

Seriate  Bill  311  Striker's  License  —  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  people  assisting  the 
captain  of  a  shrimp  boat  (strikers)  will  not  be 
required  to  have  individual  commercial  fishing 
licenses.  This  new  law  not  only  will  save  the  De- 
partment the  administrative  costs  of  supplying 
large  numbers  of  commercial  licenses  at  small 
cost  to  the  licensee,  but  it  will  also  eliminate  the 
shrimp  boat  captain's  difficult  task  of  finding 
licensed  workers  for  his  boat. 

Senate  Bill  342  Boat  Bond  Amendments  — 
Under  the  commercial  boat  bond  law  passed  in 
the  1974  session,  all  shrimpers  were  required  to 
post  a  surety  bond  in  the  name  of  the  state. 
S.B.  342  expands  the  bonding  options  available 
to  shrimpers  by  allowing  the  following  alterna- 
tives: (  1  )  the  shrimper  may  post  a  $5,000  cash 
bond,  or  (2)  a  Georgia  shrimper  who  owns  his 
boat  outright  may  sign  an  affidavit  granting  the 
Department  a  first  lien  on  the  vessel. 

Senate  Bill  323  Commercial  Bait  Shrimping 

-  This  Act  requires  shrimp  bait  salesmen  to 

carry  a  bond  similar  to  that  now  carried  by 

shri.np  bait  fishermen.  It  also  restricts  the  hours 

for  individual  and  commercial  fishermen  during 


shrimp  season  (May  1-Aug.  31).  This  bill  was 
needed  to  eliminate  the  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems which  existed  under  the  old  law. 

i[i  &  ;|;  ;!;  ^  & 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  several  resolutions 
were   adopted   by  the   House   and   the  Senate 
which  conveyed   state-owned   land   to  various 
local   governments.   H.R.    306-1138   conveyed 
1 1  acres  of  state-owned  surplus  property  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  in  metropolitan  Atlanta 
to  Fulton  County.  The  land  will  be  used  for  | 
local  recreational  purposes.  The  General  As-  L 
sembly  also  conveyed  two  state  parks  to  local  oi 
governments.   Chehaw  State  Park  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dougherty  County  and  Lincoln  State 
Park  was  transferred  to  Jenkins  County.  Each 
park  will  now  be  operated  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments.    # 
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Outdoor  Photography 


(Second  in  a  Series) 


♦y  T.  Craig  Martin 

iid  Jim  Couch 

)IG  Stan"  Photography 


Before  15  rolls  of  film  have  clicked 
irough  that  new  camera,  the  aspir- 
ig  photographer  has  begun  to  save 
:  r  lobby  or  otherwise  prepare  for 
le  purchase  of  one  or  more  alterna- 
te lenses.  By  day  he  pores  over  the 
:Ualogs  and  price  lists;  by  night 
■ ;  dreams  of  the  exquisite  pictures 
:  i'll  get  with  the  new  equipment. 
'.  ccasionally  he  even  pauses  to  ana- 
;  ze  the  kinds  of  pictures  he'd  like 
I  take  and  the  conditions  in  which 
l  ;'d  be  able  to  take  them;  less  often 
le  sinister  "need  versus  desire" 
J  lemma  rears  up  to  confront  him, 
lit  it  quickly  retreats  before  a  bar- 
'i  ge  of  clearly  reasoned  arguments 
support  of  .  .  .  desire.  Oh,  the 
i  art  of  it  is  camouflaged  quite  art- 
I  lly;  but  in  the  beginning  almost  all 
|  mera  buffs  buy  what  they  want 
aher  than  what  they  need. 
rELEPHOTO  LENSES 

And  what  almost  all  of  them  ini- 

i  lly  want  is  a  telephoto  lens.  A  lens 

v  th   a  focal   length   of  more   than 

|  Omm  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 

:errible  choice  for  new  photogra- 

1  ers  using  the  35mm  format. 

These  lenses  often  are  bulky,  and 

S  rally  are  very  slow  (/4.5,  /5.6  and 

p ).    They    always    require    precise 

j>  using.  While  they  do  enlarge  the 

|r  ige  on  the  negative  or  transpar- 

n:y,  they  also  enlarge  all  the  little 

't  mors   that   go   unnoticed   in   less 

enanding    lenses.    This    tendency, 

o  nbined    with    their    bulk,    means 

i  t  long  lenses  must  be  mounted  on 

ripod  and,  if  possible,  used  only 

i  h  fast  shutter  speeds. 
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The  working  distance  offered  by  a  135mm  lens  is  useful  in  dealing  with 
feisty  critters  like  this  bobcat. 


But  these  lenses  are  slow,  so  the 
fast  shutter  speed  means  they  must 
be  opened  to  their  widest,  which,  in 
turn,  means  that  the  depth  of  field 
(distance  between  the  nearest  and 
farthest  objects  in  sharp  focus)  is 
narrowed  considerably.  This  narrow 
depth  of  field  makes  it  much  harder 
to  get  an  acceptable  photograph.  All 
these  problems,  multiplied  by  the 
novice's  extraordinary  distaste  for 
tripods,  lead  to  many  sad  results. 

Telephoto  lenses  have  a  place  in 
the  beginning  photographer's  armo- 
ry. Lenses  in  the  85mm,  105mm. 
and  135mm  range  are  the  most 
versatile:  they  offer  distortion-free 
portraiture,  slightly  more  working 
distance  from  the  subject,  and/or  a 
larger  image  on  the  film.  Lenses  in 
the  180mm  and  200mm  range  are 
the  upper  limit  for  hand-held  work, 
and  most  photographers  should  not 
try  to  hand-hold  exposures  of  longer 
than  1 /250th  of  a  second  with  them. 


The  photographer  can  vary  his 
image  size  with  almost  any  lens 
by  moving  closer  to  or  farther  from 
his  subject.  The  long  focus  lens  pro- 
jects a  smaller  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject onto  the  film,  providing  a  larger 
image.  A  photographer  can  get  a 
similar  effect  with  his  normal  lens 
by  moving  closer  to  the  subject. 

Longer  lenses  are  good  for  por- 
traiture because  they  allow  the  pho- 
tographer to  fill  his  frame  while  re- 
maining a  comfortable  distance  from 
his  subject.  This  allows  him  to  get 
more  natural  pictures  than  he  might 
if  he  had  to  crowd  in. 

Long  lenses  also  help  to  avoid 
unpleasant  distortion.  Normal  and 
wide  angle  lenses  are  less  suitable 
for  pictures  of  people  because  they 
tend  to  emphasize  objects  near  the 
lens.  As  the  portrait  which  accom- 
panies this  article  illustrates,  the  ef- 
fect seldom  is  pleasing.  By  moving 
farther  away,  the  photographer  re- 
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duces  this  distortion  while  the  long 
lens  lets  him  keep  the  same  image 
size. 

Although  focus  is  very  critical  in 
long  lens  work,  this  problem  can 
work  to  the  photographer's  advan- 
tage. The  narrow  depth  of  field  al- 
lows him  to  isolate  and  emphasize 
elements  in  the  picture  by  keeping 
important  areas  in  sharp  focus  while 
letting  the  rest  remain  fuzzy. 

(Note,  however,  that  a  given  /- 
stop  provides  the  same  depth  of  field 
whether  it  is  set  on  a  wide  angle, 
normal,  or  telephoto  lens:  if  the 
image  from  a  wide  angle  lens  set  at 
/8  were  blown  up  to  the  same  size 
as  the  image  from  a  telephoto  lens 
set  at  /8,  the  depth  of  field  would 
be  the  same.  The  camera  position — 
therefore  image  size — leads  to  the 
apparent  difference.) 

The  main  reason  for  using  a  tele- 
photo lens  is  to  get  a  bigger  image 
on  the  film,  when  it  is  impossible 
or  undesirable  to  move  physically 
closer. 

Here  in  Georgia  where  most  of 
our  wildlife  is  not  dangerous  to 
man,  stick  with  medium  telephoto 
lenses. 

The  outdocrsman  turned  pho- 
tographer is  apt  to  find  that  it  is 
infinitely  harder  to  get  a  decent 
photograph  of  a  duck  or  deer  or 
turk.y  than  to  kill  one.  Any  of  these 
that   can   be   spotted   in   dim   early 


morning  or  late  evening  light 
can  be  killed  easily  at  a  range  of  50 
yards  or  more.  Few  really  good 
photos  of  such  wildlife  can  be  taken 
from  much  more  than  50  feet,  and 
in  most  cases  20  to  30  feet  is  the 
maximum. 

Not  only  must  the  photographer 
get  close — he  must  do  it  in  full  day- 
light. Good  color  pictures  require  a 
lot  of  light,  certainly  more  than  the 
human  eye  needs  to  spot  some  wary 
animal.  Even  with  a  tripod,  the  pho- 
tographer can't  shoot  much  slower 
than  a  60th  of  a  second  for  fear  that 
the  animal  will  move.  And  for  best 
results,  he  should  shoot  at  125th  or 
250th  of  a  second.  To  do  that  he 
needs  a  lot  of  light. 
WIDE  ANGLE  LENSES 

While  the  main  reason  for  long 
focus  lenses  is  a  bigger  image,  the 
main  purpose  of  a  wide  angle  lens 
is  to  get  more  of  the  subject  onto 
film.  The  telephoto  provides  a  larger 
image  without  moving  the  camera 
forward;  the  wide  angle  a  smaller 
image  without  moving  it  back. 

If,  for  example,  a  telephoto  lens 
fills  the  frame  with  a  duck's  body, 
a  wide  angle  lens  in  the  same  camera 
position  might  include  portions  of 
his  pond,  other  members  of  the 
flock,  and  the  red  early  morning  sky. 

The  wide  angle  is  a  good  choice 
for  a  photographer  recording  fishing 
action  while  he's  in  the  same  boat  as 


A  long  lens  is  useful  to  isolate 
elements  of  a  scene. 


Below. 

Working  some  distance  from  the 
subject  enabled  the  photographer 
to  capture  this  dynamic  candid. 
He  used  a  200mm  lens. 


Far  Below. 

The  wide  angle  (28mm)  lens  caught 
all  the  important  elements  of  this 
scene  and  kept  them  all  in 
acceptable  focus. 
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the  angler,  or  for  a  hunter  working 
in  a  duck  blind.  It  also  is  good  for 
many  landscape  pictures. 

This  lens  emphasizes  foreground 
objects — a  tiny  fish  held  near  the 
leni:  looks  huge  compared  to  the 
ingler  standing  behind  it.  This  per- 
spective works  well  in  landscape 
photography,  for  the  viewer's  eye 
:an  be  drawn  to  foreground  sub- 
ects  while  still  able  to  see  the  overall 
:ontext:  a  boat  drawn  up  on  a 
)each,  for  example,  or  a  lovely  old 
;tump  in  the  foreground  of  a  forest. 

Wide  angle  lenses  also  give  the 
mpression  of  tremendous  depth  of 
ield,  so  both  near  and  far  objects 
an  be  in  focus.  This  depth  of  field 
lelps  the  photographer  place  his 
nain  object  or  activity  in  its  proper 
ontext. 

Beginning  photographers  often 
I  >uy  wide  angle  lenses  that  aren't 
'  wide"  enough  to  be  of  much  use. 
)ealers  most  often  recommend  a 
.  5mm  lens;  unfortunately,  a  35mm 
eally  doesn't  provide  the  expanded 
]  erspective  that  makes  a  wide  angle 
hns  useful.  Tn  fact,  a  35mm  lens 
i  robably  would  make  a  reasonable 
'normal"  lens  for  most  photogra- 
phers. 

The  35mm  provides  slightly  wider 
i  overage  than  the  50mm  "normal", 
;  nd  so  is  better  for  group  pictures, 
l  lany  scenics,  and  other  common 
( utdoor  pictures.  But  it  cannot  be 
i  sed  for  portraiture  for  the  reasons 
i  oted  above. 

The  most  versatile  wide  angle  lens 
robably  is  the  28mm.  It  offers  suf- 
f  :iently  altered  perspective  without 
i  itroducing  the  noticeable  distor- 
t  ons  inherent  in  20mm  or  24mm 
1  nses.  Any  lens  shorter  than  24mm 
jp  "obably  should  be  considered  a 
js  >ecial  purpose  lens  and  avoided  by 
wices. 

No  lens  or  combination  of  lenses, 
jh  )wever,  is  going  to  protect  a  pho- 
jt'  grapher  from  himself.  The  camera 
f  id  lens  will  do  no  more  than  the 
p  lotographer  asks  of  them,  and  they 
Y  ^n't  even  do  that  unless  he  under- 

inds  their  limitations. 

The  beginning  photographer 

ould  be  wary  of  taking  refuge  in 

5  lack  of  equipment.  He  may  be 
1  ghtly  limited  by  his  gear,  but  his 


Right.  Ideal  use  of  both  the  wide 
angle  and  telephoto  lenses.  Here 
the  subject  is  seen  in  context  and 
(Above)  the  photographer  isolates 
his  dramatic  face. 


Lower  right.  This  is  why  wide  angle 
lenses  should  not  be  used  for 
portraiture.  These  unpleasant  effects 
came  from  a  28mm  lens. 


photographs  should  be  competent 
within  those  limitations.  He  also  can 
learn  a  lot  as  he  tries  to  devise  means 
of  overcoming  hindrances  set  up  by 
his  equipment.  As  he  takes  more  and 
more  pictures,  he  will  begin  to  find 
an  actual  need  for  more  versatile 
lenses;  but  he  should  resist  buying 
them  as  long  as  possible. 

If  he  can,  he  should  borrow  or 
rent  various  lenses  to  see  which  best 
suit  his  needs.  There  are  "long  lens 
people"  and  there  are  "wide  angle 
people":  one  group  prefers  the  larger 
image  and  more  removed  working 
distance;  the  other  group  likes  a 
wider  perspective  and  closer  work. 
The  newcomer  would  do  well  to 
learn  about  himself  before  he  rushes 
headlong  into  either  group. 

In  our  next  article  we'll  examine 
the  fascinating  world  of  close  up,  or 
"macro"  photography.     # 
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BROUGHT 
TO  VOU  LIVE! 


by  Joe  Cullens 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Live  bait!  Is  that  the  key  when 
the  fish  just  don't  seem  to  bite?  It 
just  may  be  the  saving  factor  in  an 
otherwise  fruitless  day. 

Artificial  lures  have  their  place 
and  many  times  will  fill  your  stringer 
or  live  well  to  the  brim,  but  no  seri- 
ous fisherman  should  ignore  the 
possibilities  of  live  bait.  After  all, 
what  is  an  artificial  lure  supposed  to 
do  .  .  .  mimic  real  life,  right?  What's 
wrong  with  giving  the  real  thing  a 
try  once  in  a  while? 

Live  bait  fishing  is  considerably 
different  from  fishing  with  artificial 
lures.  You  don't  have  to  mechani- 
cally impart  movement  to  the  lure; 
the  natural  wiggle  of  the  bait  does 
the  work  for  you.  And  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  retrieving  too 
fast. 

The  scent  of  live  bait  works  for 
you,  too.  Sure,  there  are  artificial 
scents  on  the  market,  but  none  seems 
to  draw  fish  quite  like  the  real  thing. 

The  "feel"  of  the  strike  is  much 
enhanced  when  the  only  motion  of 
the  bait  is  its  natural  movement. 
This  can   be   very    important    when 


you  are  after  smaller  panfish,  whose 
nibbles  often  can  barely  be  felt. 
These  fish  just  don't  make  savage 
strikes  like  the  larger  bass  and  trout. 

The  carnivores  of  the  underwater 
world  naturally  look  for  anything 
unusual:  lures  are  designed  to  mimic 
the  action  of  sick  or  wounded  bait, 
or  some  oddly  shaped  individual 
that  has  had  the  bad  luck  of  falling 
into  the  water  or  being  separated 
from  a  group. 

In  recent  years  the  live  bait  fisher- 
man has  become  an  antique,  a  relic, 
especially  in  bass  fishing  circles.  The 
growth  of  scientific  angling  has 
dwarfed  the  old-line  tactic,  relegat- 
ing its  use  to  oldsters  and  the  very 
young. 

That's  okay,  though;  a  lot  of  folks 
go  home  laughing  up  their  sleeves  at 
"those  long-nosed  snobs  in  their 
fancy  boats  with  the  empty  stringers 
and  a  piano  case  full  of  plastic 
pcrties". 

Live  bait  certainly  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate answer  (there  isn't  one).  It 
simply  is  a  forgotten  tool  in  a  world 
of    mechanical    marvels.    Whv    not 


pack  some  up  and  take  it  along  c  i 
that  next  trip? 

Live  bait  attracts  fish.  It's  just  th  1 
simple.  When  fish  are  feeding,  yo 
can  bet  your  boots  that  they'll  hit  i 
nice  fat  worm  or  minnow.  And  he  t 
is  where  you  enter  a  world  of  yo- 1 
own  as  a  live  bait  fisherman 
Live  Bails 

1)  Georgia  fishermen  have  quite  < 
few  favored  live  baits,  and  the  sprii  j 
lizard  probably  is  one  of  the  be  6 
The  lizard  is  extremely  effective  ! 
both  northern  and  southern  lak 
and  ponds.  Spring  lizards  genera  ; 
are  fished  in  a  slow  trolling  style.  ;  1 
lowing  the  bait  to  sink  to  the  bottt  j 
and  move  as  it  would  in  nature. 

The  lizard  is  hooked  through  t 
lips,  or  up  through  the  lower  j;  \ 
and  out  one  eye.  This  method  i  p 
parently  allows  the  fish  to  take  1 1 
whole  bait  into  its  mouth,  neva 
realizing  the  presence  of  the  ho  j 
until  it  is  too  late. 

But  caution!  The  strikes  you'll  j 
when  fishing  spring  lizards  are  s  \ 
age.  and  the  fish  will  run  a  good  i 1- 
tance  before  stopping.  Don't  try  t 
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This  small  red  wiggler  has  been  threaded  onto  the  hook  in  much  the  same 
nanner  as  a  plastic  worm.  Notice  that  the  ends  are  left  free  to  wiggle  and 
tantalize  the  fish.  Like  the  minnow,  this  small  bait  should  be  fitted  with  one  or 
nore  split  shots. 


et  the  hook  too  quickly.  When  the 

ish  takes  the  bait,  give  him  all  the 

ine  he  wants.  When  he  stops,  give 

iim  a  few  seconds  to  maul  the  bait 

n  his  mouth  and  swallow  it,  then 

et  that  hook  and  haul  him  in. 

)  Another  very  popular  live  bait. 

i  specially  among  bass  fishermen,  is 

le  minnow.   A  word  to  the  wise: 

;'heck  the  regulations  on  the  body 

ji  f  water  you're  fishing.  Some  lakes 

i  nd  streams  prohibit  the  use  of  min- 

flows,  since  the  wrong  type  can  cre- 

;  te    nightmarish    population    prob- 

1ms. 

These  small  baitfish  range  in  size 
I  om  the  tiniest  of  shinners  to  the 
c  lunky  creek  chubs  four  and  five 
i  ches  long.  Don't  let  size  fool  you 
t  lough,  for  a  hungry  bass  will  make 
a  most  as  quick  a  meal  of  a  small 
r  innow  as  the  larger  ones,  though 
|  ere  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
a  lage  that  claims  "the  bigger  the 
:ii  innow,  the  bigger  the  bass". 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
fi  h  minnows.  They  can  be  hooked 
through  the  lips  or  eyes  and  trolled 
;i  tng  the  edses  of  structure;  or  thev 


can  be  attached  to  a  small  float  or 
bobber  and  dangled  a  few  inches 
away  from  underwater  growth.  Min- 
nows also  can  be  hooked  just  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  allowed 
to  swim  freely. 

The  experienced  crappie  fisher- 
man will  tell  you  that  minnows  are 
the  preferred  bait.  Crappie  just 
can't  seem  to  resist  a  tasty  minnow 
dangled  in  front  of  them,  and  it  isn't 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  fishermen 
tilling  their  boat  from  a  single  spot 
when  these  panfish  are  feeding  in 
a  frenzy. 

3)  Though  really  out  of  the  realm 
of  "live"  bait,  the  pork  rind  should 
not  be  overlooked.  These  thin  brine- 
cured  strips  of  pork  flesh  have  a 
movement  all  their  own,  and  in  the 
winter  months  when  the  fish  are 
sluggish  and  hard  to  tempt,  pork 
rinds  can  be  used,  in  combination 
with  other  lures  or  simply  by  them- 
selves, for  outstanding  results,  par- 
ticularly on  bass. 

Pork  rinds  come  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  the  frog  and  lizard  to 
the  simple  oval  shape.  With  the  ad- 


vent of  scientific  fishing,  colors  have 
come  into  play  as  well.  You  can  find 
pork  rinds  varying  from  natural 
buff  white  to  the  deep  purples,  blues, 
and  blacks  of  the  plastic  worm. 

4)  Live  worms  can  be  hooked  in  al- 
most any  fashion,  so  long  as  you 
allow  freedom  for  movement.  The 
small  tender  night  crawlers  and  red 
wigglers  often  are  hooked  several 
times  through  the  body,  leaving  the 
tail  and  head  sections  free  to  wiggle. 
This  is  an  especially  good  practice 
with  the  smaller  panfish,  since  they 
seem  to  have  developed  an  uncanny 
ability  for  slurping  worms  off  hooks 
like  strands  of  spaghetti. 

Larger  earthworms  have  tough 
skin  and  can  be  hooked  in  bunched 
fashion  like  smaller  worms,  or 
hooked  through  the  body  and  out 
the  head  like  a  plastic  worm.  The 
latter  method  allows  the  worm  to 
move  about  as  it  would  naturally, 
but  you  have  to  be  careful  in  setting 
the  hook.  If  you  set  too  quickly, 
you're  liable  to  get  slapped  in  the 
face  with  your  own  bait,  since  the 
fish  is  naturally  going  to  taste  the 
bait  a  bit  first. 

5)  Speaking  of  taste,  an  especially 
lush  tidbit  for  "ol"  bucketmouth"  is 
the  cricket.  There  are  two  varieties. 
the  black  and  brown.  They  are 
readily  available  through  commer- 
cial outlets,  or  you  can  grow  your 
own. 

Fine  wire  hooks  are  best  for 
crickets,  since  it  is  easy  to  kill  them 
unless  you're  careful.  The  small 
hooks  also  allow  you  to  catch  a  few 
bream  if  the  bass  aren't  biting.  On 
the  cricket's  back  you'll  notice  a 
circular  "collar".  Thread  your  hook 
carefully  under  here  and  you'll  have 
one  of  the  liveliest  baits  around. 
The  Technique 

Live  bait  fishing  techniques  differ 
as  much  as  fishermen,  but  there  are 
a  few  basics  that  generally  produce 
results.  Please  turn  page 
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Using  a  small  hook  is  necessary  with  crickets.  Take 
care  to  inset  the  hook  under  the  "cockle"  on  the  cricket's 
hack.  This  bait  is  easily  killed — so  change  it  often. 


A  nice  fat  grub  like  this  one  can  be  found  almost 
anywhere.  Turn  over  a  few  rocks  or  sift  through  a  few 
manure  piles  and  you  can  find  plenty  of  these. 


Live  bait  is  plentiful,  so  keep  your 
hook  fresh.  Don't  "let  it  lay"  for  too 
long  in  one  place.  Experiment  a  lit- 
tle. Bump  and  bob  the  bait  around 
those  likely  nooks  and  crannies. 
Gentle  movement  adds  action  to  an 
already  tempting  morsel. 

Light  and  medium  spinning  tackle 
has  proven  itself  a  champion  in  the 
"go  get  'urn"  category.  The  same 
holds  true  for  its  use  with  live  bait. 
The  light  monofilament  lines  allow 
the  fish  to  strike  and  run  with  no 
suspicious  "heavy"  feel.  Spinning 
tackle  can  be  successfully  used  in 
standing  as  well  as  running  water. 

In  swift-running  water,  baits  like 
hellgramites,  soldier  fly  larvae, 
crickets,  mealworms,  or  small  cray- 
fish can  be  allowed  to  float  gently 
downstream,  much  as  they  would 
naturally.  It  doesn't  take  much 
coaxing  to  get  a  hungry,  frightened, 
or  simply  curious  fish  to  take  a  good 
stab  at  a  tempting  meal  floating  right 
past  his  front  door. 

The  whole  idea  behind  the  use  of 
live  bait  is,  of  course,  to  come  close 
to  the  natural  action  of  the  fish's 
favorite   food.    But    there   comes   a 


time  occasionally  when  you  can't 
avoid  the  use  of  sinkers  and  bobbers 
or  corks.  Use  the  smallest  split  shot 
you  can  find  to  get  the  job  done.  The 
same  holds  for  the  bobber.  The  more 
resistance  that  the  fish  feels  when 
he  takes  the  bait,  the  less  likely  he  is 
to  swallow  it,  and  the  fewer  fish 
you  will  have  on  the  stringer  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

A  hook  larger  than  a  #6  just  isn't 
going  to  do  the  job  in  freshwater. 
First,  it  is  going  to  tear  up  your 
bait;  second,  a  big  hook  is  going  to 
look  like  a  big  hook;  third,  it's  hard 
to  set  without  tearing  loose  (especial- 
ly on  tender-mouthed  fish  like  the 
crappie).  The  smaller  panfish  just 
won't  take  a  big  hook,  so  the  best 
advice  is  to  stick  to  the  smaller 
hooks. 

Live  bait  is  inexpensive,  easy  to 
find,  easy  to  use,  and  best  of  all  .  .  . 
it  gets  results!  The  next  time  you've 
tried  everything  in  the  box  and  just 
aren't  doing  well,  slip  into  the  bank, 
get  out  of  the  boat,  and  scrounge 
yourself  a  few  wriggling  goodies.  A 
change  of  luck  never  hurt  any- 
body.    # 


Find  a  quiet  pool  in  a  nearby  strean 
and  use  your  minnow  net  to  round 
up  a  few  crayfish.  Crawdads  make 
tempting  tidbits  for  bream  as  well 
as  bass.  Using  a  small  hook,  thread 
it  around  and  through  the  crayfish's 
underside  in  a  looping  manner. 
Crawdads  swim  backwards  so  be 
careful  not  to  hinder  the  flexing 
motion. 
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Outdoorsman's 

Quiz 


Boating  Safety 

(Editor's  Note:  A  vessel  means 
every  description  of  watercraft,  other 
than  a  seaplane,  used  or  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation on  the  water. ) 


by  Lt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


1. 


3. 


5, 


I 


Mooring  to  buoys  or  other  navi- 
gational aids  is  prohibited.  True 
or  false?  10 

P.F.D.s  (personal  flotation  de- 
vices) must  be  readily  accessible 
whenever  a  vessel  is  in  use.  True  1 1 

or  false? 

Non  -  motorized  sailboats  less 
than  12  feet  must  be  registered. 
True  or  false? 

Registration  numbers  must  be 
displayed  on  the  forward  half  of  1  2 

a  vessel,  in  block  numbers  at 
least  3  inches  high.  True  or  false? 
Boating  accidents  resulting  in 
only  property  damage  need  not 
be  reported.  True  or  false? 
Type   "1"    P.F.D.s    (seat   cush-  13 

ions)  are  legal  for  vessels  less 
than  16  feet  long.  True  or  false? 
Riding  the  bow  of  a  boat  not 
having  a  rail  or  retaining  device  14 

is  illegal.  True  or  false? 
Vessels     16    feet    and    over    in 
length    must   be   equipped   with 
wearable   PFDs    in   addition    to 
one  throwable-type   PFD.   True  1 5 

or  false? 

Vessels  26  feet  and  over  in 
length  must  be  equipped  with 
sounding  devices    (horns,   bells, 


whistles)  and  fire  extinguishers. 
True  or  false? 

Vessels  less  than  16  feet  are  not 
required  to  display  a  light  during 
night  operations.  True  or  false? 
Vessels  at  anchor,  except  those 
anchored  or  moored  at  marinas, 
docks  or  other  common  anchor- 
age, must  display  a  32  point 
(360°)  white  light  during  hours 
of  darkness.  True  or  false? 
Vessels  less  than  26  feet  in 
length  must  be  equipped  with 
fire  extinguishers  if  the  construc- 
tion of  such  vessels  will  permit 
the  entrapment  of  flammable 
gases  or  vapors.  True  or  false? 
Bass  boats  are  prohibited  from 
having  elevated  seats  higher  than 
30  inches  above  the  gunnel.  True 
or  false? 

A  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  is  required 
to  hold  marine  events  (i.e.,  boat 
and  raft  races,  skiing  exhibitions, 
etc.).  True  or  false? 
A  vessel  certificate  of  registra- 
tion is  a  pocketsize  plastic  card 
and  must  be  carried  on  board 
whenever  the  boat  is  in  use.  True 
or  false? 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 


To  The  Editor: 

May  I  say  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done.  I  sure  enjoy  your  work  and  the 
photographs.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  Thanks  again. 

Sam  C.  Humphries,  Georgia 

Editor  Replies:  It's  always  amaz- 
ing that  certain  people  (like  Mr. 
Humphries)  will  take  the  time  to 
write  us  compliments.  Gripes  are 
natural,  plaudits  are  unusual.  Thanks 
for  your  letter.  We  will  try  a  little 
harder  because  of  it! 


To  The  Editor: 

You  have  made  an  excellent 
magazine  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
/  enjoy  every  issue. 

It  would  he  helpful  to  me  —  and 
probably  to  all  other  readers  —  to 
have  the  photographs  identified  in 
such  articles  as  New  Echota  (O.I.G., 
March   1975). 

The  photography  was  excellent. 
Thanks  for  the  grand  job  that  you 
and  your  staff  are  doing. 

R.  M.  Mcl'arland,  Jr.,  Georgia 


Editor  Replies:  Your  letter  has 
been  heavily  discussed  by  the  edi- 
torial staff  at  O.EG.  Our  policy  on 
photographs  is,  photographic  expla- 
nations should  be  used  wherever 
necessary,  but  not  where  we  feel  the 
photo  is  self-explanatory  and/or 
where  the  artistic  merit  of  the  photo 
would  be  harmed.  We'll  try  to  elimi- 
nate confusing  situations. 

Thank  you  for  your  comments  on 
our  magazine  and  its  photography. 
We  are  quite  proud  of  the  compe- 
tence of  our  photographers. 

(O.I.G.  would  like  to  know  other 
reader  opinions  on  the  question  of 
photo-explanations). 


To  The  Editor: 

I'm  writing  in  regard  to  your  arti- 
cle, "What  Danger  Lurks"  (O.I.G., 
Feb.  1975),  especially  about  poke- 
weed. 

As  a  young  boy,  raised  in  a  coal 
town  along  the  Ohio  River,  I've 
probably  eaten  a  good  many  gallons 
of  pokeberries.  We  ate  the  young 
slioots  cooked  as  greens  and  also 
sliced,  rolled  in  egg  and  flour  and 
fried.  Fried  pokestalks  taste  like 
fried  green  tomatoes.  We  also  made 
very  good  jelly  from  the  berries. 

I  lived  in  Georgia  from  Nov.  '66 
to  Nov.  '69,  and  upon  eating  my 
first  Georgia  pokeberries  I  was  told 
they  were  poison,  which  was  a  big 
shock  to  me  because  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, poke  is  a  way  of  life. 

This  could  be  an  example  of  dif- 
ferent beliefs  of  different  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Larry  R.  Hill 

West  Columbia,  West  Virginia 

Editor  Replies:  When  I  first 
showed  your  letter  to  Gib  Johnston, 
the  author  of  the  article  in  question, 
his  reaction  was,  "Mr.  Hill  doesn't 
know  it,  but  he  died  20  years  ago." 

Seriously,  author  Johnston  says, 
"Mr.  Hill  has  survived  what  such  au- 
thorities as  the  U.S.  Army,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Georgia,    Florida,    South    Carolina 


and  North  Carolina  Health  and 
Agriculture  Departments  are  cer- 
tain should  have  brought  his  un- 
timely demise." 

Pokeweed  is  eaten  as  "greens" 
here  in  Georgia,  but  only  after  very 
careful  preparations  to  remove  the 
poisonous  alkaloids.  You  seem 
aware  that  the  poisonous  properties 
of  plants  vary  in  strength  from  geo- 
graphic area  to  area.  Maybe  you 
lived  in  a  good  area  or  maybe  you're 
just  plain  lucky! 

We  still  contend  pokeweed  be- 
longs on  our  poisonous  plant  list. 

(Editor's  Note:  "Poke"  is  a  way 
of  life  in  Georgia,  too.  One  of 
O.I.G.'s  new  staffers,  Lynda  Staf- 
ford, contributes  the  following  Geor- 
gia recipe  for  preparing  poke  salad, 
better  known  in  Georgia  as  "poke 
sallit"): 


WJ 


I 


Collect  the  tender  portions  o) 
poke,  and  wash  in  cool  water.  Cm 
the  stalk  small  enough  to  fit  in  a  pan. 
cover  it  with  clear  water  and  boh 
'til  tender.  Pour  off  the  water  ana 
rinse  thoroughly  in  clear  water.  The) 
cook  the  poke  as  you  would  am 
garden  greens. 

Since  pokeweed  is  a  hallmark  o 
southern  tradition,  maybe  othei 
readers  could  help  us  out  with  differ 
ent  recipes  involving  poke  (especial 
ly  pokeberries).  Send  your  letters  to 
Outdoors  in  Georgia 

Room  713 

Trinity-Washington    Bldg. 

270  Washington  St.,  S.W^ 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 
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if  Natural  Resources 


I  Bill  Morehead 


The  first  Board  Member  of  the  Department 
f  Natural  Resources  appointed  by  Governor 
i  sbee  is  J.  Wimbric  Walker.  Mr.  Walker,  a 
a:ive  of  McRae  in  Telfair  County,  brings  to 
|  Board  a  successful  business  background  in 
.;  nufacturing.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
t  orgia  in  political  science,  Mr.  Walker  served 

\Vorld  War  II  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  (earning 

h  the  Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart). 

I".  Wimbric  Walker  is  married  to  the  former 
I  da  White  of  Telfair  County  and  has  three 
■  Idren  Ronnie,  Jennifer  and  Craig.  According 
m/Lr.  Walker,  he  is,  "greatly  concerned  about 
i  prospect  of  human  population  increases  in 
(e)rgia  and  their  effect  on  wildlife."  An  avid 


outdoorsman,  Mr.  Walker  says,  "I  don't  hunt 
much  anymore  but  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
field  taking  pictures  of  wildlife — especially  tur- 
keys. I  have  a  deep  identity  with  people  who  fish 
and  hunt,  and  with  their  problems.  We  have  got 
to  get  the  message  across  that,  as  long  as  man 
controls  the  habitat  of  game  and  fish,  he  must 
also  control  wildlife  populations.  Hunting  is  a 
traditional  and  honorable  part  of  such  control." 
Mr.  Walker  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  McRae.  His  appointment  to  the  Board 
of  Natural  Resources  is  for  the  8th  Congres- 
sional District  and  runs  from  February  1975  to 
January  1982. 
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THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 
PRACTICAL  CAMPING 
By  John  Jobson,  Winchester  Press, 
274  pp.,  $10  (hardbound). 

This  is,  indeed,  a  pretty  "com- 
plete" book  on  camping — if  that 
term  does  not  include  backpacking. 
The  novice  backpacker  will  find 
much  of  interest  here,  but  for  infor- 
mation geared  to  his  specific  needs, 
he  still  must  turn  to  Colin  Fletcher's 
The  Complete  Walker. 

For  those  contemplating  almost 
any  other  form  of  camping,  though, 
this  is  the  place  to  start.  Jobson,  for 
more  than  20  years  camping  editor 
of  Field  &  Stream,  writes  with  skill 
and  authority  on  where,  when,  and, 
most  important,  how  to  get  into  the 
outdoors. 

His  is  truly  "practical"  advice:  his 
experience  gives  him  the  confidence 
to  ignore  the  elaborate  esoterica 
favored  by  less  authoritative  writers. 
And  lie  writes  for  family  campers, 
not  iron  -  stomached,  thick  -  headed 
spartans.  He  explains  how  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors  in  comfort;  not  the 
sloppy  "en  rry  -  the  -  suburbs  -  to  -  the  - 
woods"  comfort,  perhaps;  but  cer- 
tainly the  comfort  that  allows  a 
camper  the  stamina  and  concentra- 
tion to  appreciate  his  adventure. 

This  book  deals  mainly  with  the 
problems  faced  by  those  who  ven- 
ture out  on  wheels:  in  cars,  trucks, 
trailers,  mobile  homes,  etc.  But  it 
also  contains  a  chapter  on  pack 
trips,  trips  on  horseback  that  the 
author  rightly  calls  "the  nonpareil 
of  North  American  camping". 

Jobson's  style  is  straightforward 
and  interesting.  He's  often  quite  fun- 
ny, but  his  humor  always  illustrates 
some  point  he's  trying  to  make. 

Although  $10  may  seem  like  a  lot 
lor  a  book,  this  one  certainly  seems 


worth  it.  The  tips  Jobson  passes  on 
— learned  over  his  many  years  of 
camping — are  almost  certain  to  save 
more  than  that  for  any  serious 
camper. 

TCM 

THE  PRIVATE  LIVES  OF 

ORCHIDS 

by   Hilda   Simon,   J.    B.    Lippincott 

Company,       160      pages,      $15.00 

(hardbound). 

This  is  not  the  complete  book  on 
orchids,  nor  was  it  meant  to  be.  It 
is,  rather,  a  fundamental  introduc- 
tion to  this  versatile — usually  beau- 
tiful— plant,  which  sinks  its  roots 
in  every  part  of  the  world  except 
polar  and  desert  regions. 

I  never  knew  anything  about  or- 
chids. I  could  tell  they  were  at- 
tractive, of  course,  and  that  they 
in  Hated  the  cost  of  corsages  I 
bought  from  time  to  time,  but  that 
was  about  it.  I  was  completely  un- 
aware, and  in  fact,  unconcerned, 
about  the  highly  developed  sophis- 
tication of  the  orchids. 

There  are  orchids,  for  example, 
which  grow  in  treetops  100  feet 
above  ground   so  they  can  receive 


sunlight,  and  others  which  grc\ 
completely — flowers,  stems,  roc  ; 
and  all — underground  so  they  wl 
receive  none.  Some  orchids  yie  c 
flowers  as  large  as  ten  inches  in  c  i] 
amcter,  others  offer  blooms  no  lar: 
er  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  Sor  ( 
orchids  smell  like  apricots,  othe  j 
like  putrid  flesh.  These  character  ; 
tics  have  purposes,  some  obviois 
some  unbelievably  subtle. 

Simon  also  considers  the  futu  i 
of  orchids.  She  claims  that  sophs 
ticated  schemes  for  fertilization  ha  1 
imperiled  the  future  of  certain  cr 
chids.  For  those  orchids  which  ha 
for  centuries  depended  on  a  sin;  I 
species  of  insect  for  pollination,  ti 
destruction  of  the  insect's  habitat  I 
timately  will  mean  the  extinction  i 
the  plant. 

The  author  rightly  concludes  tl ; 
caution,  common  sense,  and  ccf 
sideration  for  all  ecological  fact  t 
is  required,  lest  we  lose  this  beai  ti 
ful  life  form. 

An  added  attraction  in  this  be  ) 
is  the   marvelous  artwork  done  tj 
the  author.   These   are   lovely  ill ' 
trations,  beautifully  reproduced.  .  '•     \ 
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A  Special  Canoe  Trail.  Over  200  years  ago, 
canoeing  the  streams  of  Georgia  was  a  necessity. 
Today  it  is  a  special  pleasure,  and  Kerry  Daw- 
son writes  about  the  adventure  of  canoeing  the 
Mtamaha  River.  Cathy  Cardarelli's  photo- 
graphs of  pristine  scenes  along  the  river  are 
nagnificent. 

Traveler's  Rest.  Imagine  yourself  a  traveler  in 

he   early    1  80CTs,    bumping    along    in    a    hot, 

rowded  stagecoach.  You  finally  stop,  in  time 

or  breakfast  at  Traveler's  Rest,  near  Toccoa. 

Vhat's  for  breakfast?  "I  got  an  excellent  break- 

;ast  of  coffee,  ham,  chicken,  good  bread  and 

•utter,  honey  and  plenty  of  good  new  milk  for 

;    quarter",   says   an    1837   traveler.   Story   by 

itebecca  N.  Marshall. 


Outdoor  Photography .  Ever  try  to  shoot  close- 
ups  with  your  camera?  Craig  Martin  and  Jim 
Couch  continue  with  their  series  on  outdoor 
photography.  (August.  1975) 

Forgotten  Fish  —  Forgotten  Fishing.  In  the 
streams  of  the  piedmont  and  northern  Georgia, 
a  finny  fighter  lies  waiting  for  the  angler.  Micro- 
pterus  coosae,  the  Redeye  Bass,  is  a  stream 
dweller  and  a  dandy  of  a  game  fish.  Story  by 
Bill  Morehead  and  photography  by  Bob  Busby. 

Northwest  Georgia — The  Landstyles,  Lifestyles 
and  the  People.  A  pictorial  essay  on  the  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers  and  how  they  have  affected 
(and  been  affected  by)  the  people  who  live 
there. 


Bill  Morehead,  Editor 


Our  magazine  wants  to  serve  all  Georgians.  Why  not  subscribe  today?  If  you  are  a 
subscriber — send  us  the  name  of  a  person  you'd  like  to  see  get  our  magazine.  We'll  send 
'i  courtesy  copy  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  along  with  a  note  saying  that  you  took  the  time  to 
'l  e  thoughtful.  That's  a  lot  of  mileage  for  a  post  card! 
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North  by  West 


Some  time  ago  we  realized  that,  in  covering 
)utdoor  activities  in  Georgia,  we  failed  to  give 
in  overview  of  the  state's  picturesque  beauty. 
Ve  covered  Tugaloo  State  Park,  discussed  the 
;reat  fishing  in  Lake  Seminole,  told  of  hunting 
i  leer  near  Monticello,  described  the  breathtaking 
>eauty  of  Wormsloe  Plantation — but  we  had 
lot  given  our  readers  a  scenic  tour  of  the  four 
!arge  areas  of  Georgia:  the  Northwestern  Ridge 
;  nd  Valley  Section,  the  Piedmont,  the  Appa- 
lachians, and  the  Coastal  Plain. 

The  Ridge  and  Valley  section  of  northwest 
1  ieorgia  is  our  first  offering.  This  rather  special 
i.rea  houses  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  world:  its  long  ridges  run  north  into  east- 
( rn  Tennessee  and  south  into  northeastern  Ala- 
1  ama;  its  valleys  are  fertile. 

This  was  the  residential  home  of  the  Chero- 
1  ee.  They  traded  away  their  hunting  lands  in  the 
1  Jue  Ridge,  ceded  their  hold  on  the  Piedmont. 
1  ut  this,  the  special  lands  of  home — these  ridges 
c  nd  valleys  had  to  be  taken  from  them  by  force. 

As  Georgia  was  the  youngest  colony,  so  the 
1  idge  and  Valley  is  the  youngest  part  of  modern 
C  Borgia.  From  1733  to  1832  it  was  Cherokee 
p  )untry,  and  since  1832  it  has  belonged  to  many 
P  fferent  people. 


Years  ago,  as  a  lawyer  just  beginning  my 
work  in  Paulding  County,  I  came  across  a  sur- 
veyor's map  of  this  county  done  in  1833.  I  kept 
the  map  for  years  without  noticing  what  the 
surveyor  had  written  on  its  corner.  One  day,  my 
eye  caught  these  words, 

".  .  .  thousands  of  sparkling  springs  and 
rivelets   of   purest   freestone   water,    with 
mineral  resources  undeveloped,  of  an  open 
and  productive  soil  adapted  especially  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  fruits,  cotton 
and  corn,  with  mountainous  hills  and  val- 
leys, furnishing  scenery  most  enchanting." 
Since  the  time  of  the  surveyor,  how  has  this 
land  been  affected?  Does  the  homeland  of  the 
Cherokee  still  offer  "scenery  most  enchanting"? 
In  short,  what  is  the  Cherokee  country  we  call 
northwest  Georgia?  We  hope  you  will  under- 
stand it  better  after  reading  the  story  on  page  14. 
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ffiaw  Ellicott's 


by  Wayne  Parker 


I  found  it!  .  .  .  Just  as  I  was  giving  up  the 
search  for  Ellicott's  Rock,  a  parting  glance 
downward  revealed  a  series  of  letters  carefully 
chiseled  in  the  sloping  rock  face  I  was  standing 
on.  Examining  the  inscription  more  clearly,  I 
saw 

LAT  35 

A.D.   1813 

N.C.  +  S.C. 
Assuming  that  "LAT"  must  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  latitude,  I  thought  I  had  probably 
found  a  survey  marker.  But  when  I  read  the  last 
line,  I  realized  that  I  was  standing  at  the  exact 
northeast  corner  of  Georgia,  with  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  east  and  North  Carolina  to  the  north. 
Just  below  my  feet  the  Chattooga  River  rushed 
by,  its  waters  marking  the  boundary  of  two 
states. 

Later,  hiking  south  along  the  Chattooga  to- 
ward my  evening  campsite,  I  was  elated  because 
I  thought  I  had  solved  the  mystery  of  Ellicott's 
Rock.  But  who  was  Ellicott? 


Photography  by  Bob  Busb 


When  I  resolved  to  find  the  answer,  I  littl 
realized  that  I  was  about  to  delve  into  a  myster 
that  began  with  King  George  II  and  continue 
even  today. 

In  1732  King  George  issued  the  Georgi 
Crown  Charter  and  established  Georgia's  north 
ern  boundary  at  the  35th  degree  of  north  lai 
itude.  Unfortunately,  the  exact  location  of  La 
itude  35  has  never  been  precisely  determinec 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  quarrele 
about  it  for  more  than  1 50  years. 

In  1803  Georgia  laid  claim  to  a  large  portio 
of  what  now  is  North  Carolina.  North  Care 
linians,  dismayed  by  this  affront,  started  a  vk 
lent  feud  that  turned  the  area  into  a  haven  fc 
outlaws  from  both  states. 

Georgia  and  North  Carolina  decided  to  ren 
edy  this  situation  in  1807.  Each  appointed  con 
missioners  to  jointly  determine  the  validity  < 
Georgia's  claim.  They  quickly  found  that  m 
35th  parallel  was  well  to  the  south  of  Georgia  j 
current  boundary;  they  recommended  that  Gee ' 
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gia  abolish  Walton  County  and  that  North  Caro- 
lina pardon  those  who  had  fought  in  the  dispute. 

The  Georgia  legislature  was  not  quite  ready 
to  concede  so  easily,  and  Walton  County  con- 
tinued to  send  elected  representatives  to  the 
:aptal  at  Milledgeville. 

The  dispute  continued,  and  in  1811  Georgia 
governor  Mitchell  commissioned  Major  An- 
irew  Ellicott  to  survey  the  state's  northern 
boundary.  Ellicott,  an  officer  during  the  Revolu- 
ionary  War,  was  also  a  well-known  surveyor. 
-Ie  had  worked  on  continuation  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  L'Enfant's  plan  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ngton,  and  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Spanish  Florida. 

Ellicott  traveled  first  to  Milledgeville,  then  to 
\ugusta  and  on  to  Elberton,  and  it  was  a  long, 
iring  journey.  He  wrote  in  a  letter,  "From 
Vugusta  to  Elberton  I  had  to  walk  on  foot — no 
torse  or  other  conveyance  being  provided;  and 
rom  Elberton  to  the  Commissioner's  camp  on 
op  of  the  Blue  Ridge  I  had  to  walk  at  least  one 
ialf  of  the  way." 

So  began  another  disappointing  episode  in  the 
:  earch  for  Georgia's  boundary. 

Ellicott  moved  slowly  through  the  mountains, 
i  arrying  a  heavy  transit  by  wagon  or  hand.  He 
('escribed  part  of  his  journey:  "In  going  hence 
o  the  third  position  with  the  wagon,  it  was 
;  ecessary  to  make  a  circuit  of  at  least  20  miles 
<  i  which  14  was  a  path  over  steep  ridges  to  the 
'Dp  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  that 


I  elow.  The  chiseled  face  of  the  rock  Ellicott  marked, 
t  ne  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  have  failed  to 
t  use  the  surveyor's  craftsmanship. 


Above.  The  famed  Chattooga  River  as  it  flows  near 

Ellicott's  Rock.  A  haven  of  trout  and  smallmouth  bass, 

it  is  a  little-used  fisherman's  paradise. 


Below.  One  of  the  many  rivulet  waterfalls  which 
feed  icy  streams  into  the  Chattooga. 
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Nestled  in  the  corners  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  Chattooga  River  has  carved 
its  steep  and  sometimes  treacherous  valley  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 


country.  Here  again  the  aid  of  everyone  was 
necessary  to  open  the  road  by  removing  the 
obstructions,  to  make  bridges,  also  to  assist  the 
horses  up  the  hills  by  lifting  at  the  wheels." 

The  mountain  referred  to  is  now  known  as 
Ellicott's  Mountain,  just  north  of  the  South 
Carolina/North  Carolina  state  line. 

Ellicott  had  other  difficulties  as  well.  His 
sitings  were  hampered  by  Indian  fires  and 
smoke,  and  a  severe  earthquake  struck  on  De- 
cember 16.  He  wrote  in  his  diary:  "On  the  25th 
of  December  at  sunrise  after  walking  over  sev- 
eral ridges — we  began  clearing  away  the  timber 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  prime  vertical 
west  but  the  labour  was  so  much  more  than  we 
expected  that  we  did  not  reach  the  river  (the 
Chattooga).  That  day  though  we  laboured  until 
nearly  dark  after  which  we  had  to  travel  along 
several  craggy  ridges  and  ascend  the  Chattooga 
Mountain  to  our  camp  where  we  arrived  at 
9  o  clock  in  the  evening  without  having  taken 
any  other  nourishment  than  pure  water  after 


4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  was  the  severe; 
day's  labour  I  ever  experienced  having  for  war 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  carry  an  ax 
in  one  hand  and  the  telescope  of  the  transit  i 
the  other.  The  ridges  being  covered  with  dwai 
locusts,  briars,  and  thorn  bushes  not  only  tor 
my  clothes  into  tatters  but  our  limbs  and  bodie 
were  lacerated.  The  blood  trickled  off  the  end 
of  all  my  fingers.  Nothing  but  well  dressed  bucl 
skin  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  body  and  i 
members  in  those  mountains." 

The  next  day,  December  26,  Ellicott  reache 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chattooga  and  chisele 
a  simple  "NG"  into  the  rocks  by  the  river.  Th 
mark  designated  the  intersection  of  the  river  an 
the  35"  of  parallel. 

But  the  controversy  over  Ellicott's  Rock  d 
not  end  there.  In  1813  North  and  South  Carn 
lina  appointed  commissioners  to  establish  the 
mutual  boundary.  They  marked  a  rock  alori 
the  east  bank  of  the  Chattooga  in   1813  ar; 
mapped  a  line  east  from  that  point. 
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In  1819  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  tried  to 
run  the  state  line  westward  from  the  Chattooga. 
With  some  difficulty,  they  found  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  Ellicott's  rock  and  so  designated  it 
on  their  maps.  What  they  actually  discovered 
was  the  rock  established  by  North  and  South 
Carolina;  since  that  time  its  origin  has  been  at- 
tributed k)  Ellicott. 

It  was  this  rock  that  I  found  on  my  search  for 
Ellicott's  Rock.  The  real  Ellicott's  Rock,  redis- 
covered in  1965,  is  only  a  few  feet  away. 

Ellicott's  marker  is  actually  at  latitude  35° 
00'  3Vi"  north.  This  amounts  to  an  error  of 
Drily  300  feet,  a  small  deviation  considering  the 
terrain  and  equipment  with  which  he  operated. 

Regardless  of  its  origins,  Ellicott's  Rock  is 
mportant  to  Georgians  because  it  represents 
wilderness  area  of  national  significance.  In 
1972  the  Chattooga  was  declared  a  National 
vVild  and  Scenic  River  by  Congress,  and  in 
Tanuary  of  this  year  President  Ford  signed  into 
aw  an  act  preserving  3.600  acres  of  the  region 
is  the  Ellicott's  Rock  Wilderness  Area. 

But  Congress  was  just  acknowledging  what 
nany  Georgians  already  knew.  The  Chattooga's 
10-mile  course  from  Ellicott's  Rock  to  Lake 
Tugaloo  is  unique:  its  Whitewater  entices  hun- 
lreds  of  rafters  to  explore  its  waters  each  sum- 
ner.  That  demand  is  met  in  large  part  by  three 
commercial  rafting  operations  which  provide  the 
equipment  and  guides  for  one-  or  two-day  trips. 

Others  venture  forth  on  their  own  to  hike  or 
:amp  along  the  banks  of  the  Chattooga,  and 
he  Ellicott's  Rock  portion  of  the  river  attracts 
ishermen  to  one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in 
jeorgia. 


But  it  is  probably  most  important  in  another 
respect.  There  are  few  areas  where  nature,  still 
functions  without  man's  interference:  the  Chat- 
tooga River  is  such  a  place. 

When  Andrew  Ellicott  reached  into  this  coun- 
try, his  feelings  may  have  been  different.  In  his 
time,  much  of  Georgia  was  wild  and  inaccessi- 
ble, a  thing  to  be  conquered.  Today,  wilderness 
has  taken  on  a  new  meaning:  it  provides  areas 
where  man  can  interact  with  a  world  that  is  not 
of  his  own  creation.  A  world,  as  James  Joyce 
says,  which  is  "happy,  unheeded  and  near  to  the 
wild  heart  of  life."     # 
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Forgotten  Fishing 


by  Bill  Morehead 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


It  was  at  least  ten  thousand  years  ago,  and 
probably  more.  Georgia  in  those  days  was  not 
gripped  tightly  by  a  summer-dominated  climate 
but  was  subject  to  the  thrusts  of  long  winters, 
where  ice-covered  streams  and  deep  snows  were 
common.  In  those  days,  it  was  as  if  North 
Dakota  had  come  south  to  spend  a  long  while 
:n  Georgia. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  climate  changed.  First 
loticed  were  the  unseasonably  warm  spells  dur- 
ng  the  winters.  The  spruce  grouse  noticed  this, 
is  did  the  lynx.  The  arrival  of  spring  seemed  a 
ittle  earlier  each  year.  North  Dakota  was  pre- 
paring to  go  back  north,  taking  its  flora  and 
auna  with  it. 

But  some  of  its  flora  and  fauna  remained 
behind,  unable  (or  unwilling)  to  move.  Many 
)lants  and  animals  died  out,  as  laggards  tend 
o  do,  but  others  adapted  to  the  newer  order  of 
i  warm,  sunny  Georgia.  These,  like  the  white 
)ine,  the  balsam  fir,  and  the  smallmouth  bass, 
nade  a  new  way  of  life  for  themselves. 

The  warmer  climate  imposed  itself  on  the 

iving  creatures:  change,  adapt,  or  die — those 

v'ere  the  rules  of  the  game.  In  the  cool,  clear 

/aters  of  the  piedmont  and  northwest  regions  of 

'  Georgia,  in  the  riffles  and  pools  of  hundreds  of 

'/arming  streams,  the  brook  trout  died  away, 

i^maining  only  in  the  coolest  of  the  mountain 

breams.  Further  south,  in  the  coastal  plain,  the 

t*out  died  away  completely,  leaving  the  small- 

nouth  bass  as  a  lonely  remnant  of  the  cold. 

Fven  as  far  south  as  Florida,  the  smallmouth 


struggled  to  survive. 

In  certain  streams — those  cool  enough  to 
allow  it — the  smallmouth  continued  to  live  with- 
out change.  In  others,  death  occurred;  but  in  still 
others,  adaptive  changes  permitted  survival. 

Through  centuries  the  warming  climate  ex- 
torted its  price.  For  the  smallmouth  in  the 
warmer  waters,  the  change  was  great.  He  was 
forced  away  from  others  of  his  species,  until  he 
no  longer  truly  could  be  called  a  smallmouth.  He 
was  something  different. 

Still,  the  smallmouth-descendant  clung  to  bits 
of  his  ancestry.  Not  satisfied  to  adopt  the  habits 
of  his  cousin,  the  largemouth,  luxuriating  in  the 
warm,  murky  depths  of  sluggish  rivers,  this  new- 
ly-wrought fish  clung  to  the  rapid  and  frothy 
waters  of  his  racial  memory. 

Through  more  tens  of  centuries,  this  small- 
mouth-descendant evolved  even  further.  Today, 
Georgians  call  the  result  of  these  epic  struggles 
for  life  the  "redeye"  or  "coosa"  bass  and  the 
"Flint  River  shoal"  bass. 

Through  the  fishing  furor  of  the  past  century, 
these  two  have  become  forgotten  game  fish.  But 
perhaps  forgotten  is  the  wrong  word,  for  they 
never  have  been  too  well  known,  even  to  the 
Indians.  The  recent  development  of  these  basses 
is  a  lively  source  of  confusion.  Having  evolved 
only  "yesterday",  as  it  were,  the  redeye  and  the 
Flint  are  similar.  Some  experts  consider  them 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  while  others,  per- 
haps closer  to  the  problem,  say  the  Flint  is  dis- 
tinctive enough  to  be  a  separate  species. 

Please  turn  page 
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That's  academic,  for  the  redeye  and  Flint  bass 
both  offer  exciting  fishing.  In  some  places  (par- 
ticularly the  Flint  River  in  middle  Georgia)  it  is 
possible  to  float  fish  for  these  fighters.  Usually, 
though,  wading  small  streams  (much  like  trout 
fishing)  is  the  manner  of  pursuit. 

The  clear,  relatively  unpolluted  Flint  River 
has  a  long  growing  season  and  is  rich  in  insect 
life.  For  those  reasons,  the  Flint  variety  grows 
larger  here  than  anywhere  else. 

The  redeye  has  very  demanding  environmen- 
tal restrictions.  Its  native  range,  therefore, — 
since  it  derived  from  the  smallmouth — has  been 
quite  small.  In  general,  it  prefers  cooler  waters 
than  the  rgemouth  but  warmer  waters  than 
the  trout. 

This  fish  has  a  clear  preference  for  fast-flow- 


ing streams  with  considerable  aeration  product  < 
by  water  flowing  over  a  rock-filled  stream  be  1 

Like  the  smallmouth,  the  redeye  prefers  cer 
tain  parts  of  these  fast-flowing  streams.  Since 
primarily  is  an  insect  feeder  (although  it  w 
take    minnows    and    crayfish,     among    oth: 
things),  it  lives  in  the  parallel  flow  of  the  wat:j 
and  typically  feeds  in  the  turbulent  flow. 

Fishing  for  these  bass,  like  fishing  for  sma 
mouth  and  trout,  is  more  productive  when  tifl 
fisherman    understands   the   nature   of   streai 
flow.  Casting  into  areas  of  high  turbulence  m 
net  a  feeding  fish  or  two,  but  the  higher  prota 
bility  of  success  comes  with  stalking  and  casti 
into  the  quiet  areas  behind  rocks,  logs,  or  1 1 
deeper  meander-cuts  along  the  stream  bank. 

Almost  any  lure  that  will  take  a  trout 
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smallmouth  will  take  redeyes.  One  of  the  most 
successful  lures  is  the  small  spinning-size  spin- 
tier,  with  or  without  a  bucktail  on  the  treble 
iiook.  Fly  fishing,  with  either  dry  flies  or  larger 
nymphs,  is  very  profitable,  especially  in  early 
spring.  Small  bass  lures,  particularly  those  that 
/ibrate  rapidly  and  feature  offset  treble  hooks, 
ire  excellent  for  both  smallmouth  and  redeyes. 
3ait  fishing  with  worms,  small  minnows,  etc., 
:an  be  productive  with  redeyes. 

Redeye  fishing  in  a  small  stream  demands  cer- 

ain  things  of  the  fisherman.  Generally,  he  has 

o  leave  his  boat  behind.  Waders  come  in  handy, 

>ut  during  the  warmer  spring  months  they  can 

)e  left  behind.  Fishing  for  redeye  usually  means 

hat  the  angler  must  park  his  car  far  from  where 

le  wants  to  fish.  It  means  he  has  to  wade  up  a 

tream's  course,  where  he  is  likely  to  see  the 

mtics  of  a  kingfisher  or  the  glide  of  a  big  horned 

<>wi.  It  means  he  is  likely  to  spend  lunchtime  on 

he  mossy  side  of  some  tremendous  old  tree  that 

i  oresters  haven't  cut  down  because  it's  too  close 

id  the  stream  bank.  It  means  that  he,  alone  or 

1  /ith  a  buddy,  may  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  that 

(  nee  was  everywhere  in  Georgia. 

Finally,  and  best  of  all,  it  means  that  he  may 

encounter  that  spunky  ice-age  remnant  of  a 

'  time  that  was"  and  bring  home  a  small  trophy 

( r  two  of  that  special  fish  known  as  the  redeye 

ass.     # 


Photograph  by  Aaron  Pass 

Very  close  to  the  smallmouth  bass,  the  redeye  or 
"Coosa"  differs  from  it  by  being  smaller  and  having 
less  defined  vertical  stripes. 


Below.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  stream  fishing  for 

redeyes  is  wading  the  clear  streams  and  not  finding 

many  other  fishermen  after  the  same  sport. 
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by  Kerry  Dawsoi 
Photography  by  OIG  Staf 
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Few  rivers  in  the  world  can  match 
Georgia's  Altamaha  for  an  enjoyable 
river  journey  by  canoe.  Located  in 
the  center  of  the  coasffl  plain,  the 
river  basin  drains  over  a  quarter  of 
the  state's  land  surface.  The  drain- 
age is  so  large  that  more  fresh  water 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  Al- 
tamaha than  any  other  river  in  the 
southeastern  United  States. 

Vast  hardwood  swamps  growing 
along  the  river  cleanse  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  these  120.000  square 
acres  of  swamp,  along  just  the  Alta- 
maha and  not  its  tributaries,  could 
serve  as  a  sewage  disposal  network 
for  a  city  of  one  million  people! 


As  with  most  Georgia  rivers,  the 
word  Altamaha  comes  from  an  In- 
dian name  for  the  river.  The  lower 
Creeks  called  the  river  Altama, 
which  meant  roughly  "the  way  to 
Tama  country".  Tama  was  the  leg- 
endary Creek  capital  which  flour- 
ished centuries  ago  and  disappeared 
long  before  western  civilization 
reached  Georgia. 

The  first  written  accounts  of  a 
canoe  trip  on  the  Altamaha  came 
from  the  American  explorer  Wil- 
liam Bartram  around  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Bartram 
wrote  extensively  of  the  wonders  of 
the   Altamaha   and  collected   manv 


examples  of  its  unique  flora  an  I 
fauna,  including  seeds  of  the  beau- 
tiful tree  Franklinia  altamaha,  whic  l 
shortly  afterwards  became  extinc: 
in  the  wild.  Bartram  became  er  • 
amored  of  the  Altamaha  wildernes: , 
and  his  writings  described  such  i 
paradise  that  almost  the  entire  vi  - 
lage  of  Auburn,  Scotland,  emigrate  1 
to  the  area.  This  incident  was  r<  - 
corded  in  "The  Deserted  Village"  t/ 
Scottish  poet  Oliver  Goldsmith,  win 
lamented  the  sudden  departure  of  h  s 
folk  from  "the  loveliest  village  <  f 
the  plain"  to  the  Altamaha.  "throuc  i 
torrid  tracts,  with  fainting  steps  the  v 
go, /where  the  wild  Altama  murmu  s 
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d  their  woe/far  different  there  from 

11  that  charmed  before". 
For  those  who  also  are  attracted 

y  the   lure   of  a  southern   swamp 

/ilderness,  a  canoe  trip  on  the  Alta- 
:iah:i  is  still  as  rewarding  as  then. 

'ou  can  imagine  a  few  thousand 
;  ears  ago  when  giant  mastadons, 
:  aber-toothed  tigers,  rhinoceros, 
I  ons,  and  other  prehistoric  animals 
I  :>und  their  last  refuge  from  the  Ice 
,  kge  in  the  Altamaha  swamps.  Or 
I  ic  times  of  early  settlement  by 
1  '.uropeans,  when  the  river  divided 
Heir  lands  to  the  north  from  Indian 
I  inds  to  the  south,  and  early  boat 
I  ilots  would  yell  "bow  injun"  rather 
I  lan  "bow  right"  for  a  turn.  Or 
i  ven  the  era  of  the  log  raftsman 
i  ho  lumbered  the  huge  cypress  of 
t  le  Altamaha  swamp.  On  the  way 
I  ome  to  Darien  and  the  river  delta 
le  sang  songs  like  the  following 
s  lort  ballad  mentioned  bv  Braindard 
[  heney  in  his  novel,  River  Rogue, 
i  bout  the  coastal  logging  davs  (New 
y  ork:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1942). 
Rope  around  my  shoulder 
Auger  in  my  hand 
And  a  little  brown  jug 
From  Dari-an. 
Most  of  us,  however,  just  enjoy 
t  le  river  for  what  it  is  today — one 
c  F  the  few  wilderness  areas  remain- 
i  ig  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Rich 
i  i  wildlife  and  lush  in  vegetation, 
i  is  full  of  the  wonders  that  make 
t  lis  southern  river  swamp  a  prime 
c  indidate  for  national  wild  and 
s  :enic  river  status. 

Many  canoe  trips  can  be  taken 
a  ong  the  Altamaha.  For  real  ad- 
v  inturers  with  a  lot  of  time,  a  one- 
t  i  two-week  trip  can  begin  on  the 
(  cmulgee  or  Oconee  River  (the  two 


Right.  The  Altamaha  is  a  fast- 
flowing  but  gentle  stream,  ideal 
f  >r  day-tripping  by  canoe.  There  are 
many  sandbars  for  stopping  points, 
and  many  people  use  the  larger 
ones  as  camping  sites.  This  is  an 
U  eal  stream  for  group-trip  canoeing. 


main  rivers  that  converge  to  form 
the  Altamaha)  in  north  Georgia  and 
finish  at  Darien  on  the  coast.  These 
trips  were  common  long  ago,  and 
to  keep  their  spirit  alive,  an  annual 
flotilla  leaves  Macon  every  spring 
for  a  355-mile  trip  downriver  to 
Brunswick. 

But  for  most  people  wishing  to 
give  the  Altamaha  a  try  for  the  first 
time,  a  simpler  plan  of  action  is 
recommended. 

The  Altamaha  is  a  broad,  flat- 
water  river  without  rapids  but  with 
a  strong  current  that  is  slow-moving 
at  this  time  of  year.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  good  start  for  those  without  a  lot 
of  experience. 

Now,  get  a  few  friends  together 
and  somehow  collect  enough  canoes 
to  put  an  adult  in  the  front  and  back 
of  each  one.  If  you  don't  own  a 
canoe,  call  some  boating  supply 
stores  around  your  area  and  ask 
about  possible  sources  for  renting. 


You'll  need  three  paddles,  with  one 
paddle  tied  firmly  to  the  canoe  in 
case  one  or  both  of  the  others  is 
lost.  A  broad,  flat-water  paddle  in 
the  rear  gives  both  increased  speed 
and  ruddering. 

At  least  two  cars  with  adequate 
canoe  racks  are  necessary  to  make 
the  river  shuttle  successful.  One  car, 
the  canoes,  and  your  equipment  will 
be  left  where  the  trip  begins  (put-in), 
and  the  other  car  will  be  left  where 
your  trip  ends  (take-out).  Be  sure 
not  to  lose  the  keys  to  the  take-out 
car  or  you  might  have  an  unexpected 
adventure! 

Take  along  some  good  food,  sun- 
tan  lotion,  a  first-aid  kit,  some  water- 
proof containers  for  your  camera 
and  watches,  and  insect  repellent; 
and  leave  some  dry  clothes  in  your 
car. 

The  accompanying  map  shows 
three  possible  trips,  each  taking  a 
day  or  less.  The  first  trip  begins  at 
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Above  Left.  The  foliage  along  the 
river  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  i  i 
Bar  tram's  time,  except  for  the 
lower  canopy.  Swamp  areas  extend 
for  thousands  of  feet  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

Above.  Fishing  is  both  a  way  of 
life  and  a  great  sport  along  the 
Altamaha.  Largemouth  bass,  brear  , 
striped  bass  and  shad  abound. 

Left.  William  Bartram  used  the 
Altamaha  (as  did  most  others)  as 
a  road  into  the  interior  wilds  of 
colonial  Georgia.  His  trail  is  markt  i 
along  the  river. 


Paradise  Park  and  goes  1 8  mil  s 
downriver  to  Altamaha  Park.  Th  s 
trip  is  a  full  day  and  could  take  :  i 
long  as  twelve  hours,  with  a  f e  v 
stops  for  sight-seeing. 

The  second  trip  is  a  slightly  shor  - 
ened  version  of  the  first,  in  whit  h 
put-in  is  at  Paradise  Park,  with  a 
take-out  1 3  miles  downriver  at  Fc  1 
Barrington  Landing.  With  a  f e  v 
stops,  this  trip  could  be  done  in  8 
to  10  hours. 
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For  beginners,  the  third  trip  has  a 
put-in  at  Fort  Barrington  and  a 
leisurely  five  mile  trip  to  Altamaha 
Park.  This  should  only  take  a  few 
hours,  with  plenty  of  time  for  shop- 
ping and  resting.  Overnight  camping 
is  available  at  both  Paradise  Park 
and  Altamaha  Park  for  a  $3.00  fee. 
It  costs  $1.00  to  launch  your  canoe 
at  Paradise  Park.  More  information 
on  trip  conditions,  camping,  or 
cabins  is  available  by  calling  Para- 
dise Park  (912)  427-6139  or  Alta- 
maha Park  (912)  264-2342. 

The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  older  15-minute  quadrangles 
of  this  section  of  the  Altamaha. 
These  are  available  through  some 
sporting  goods  stores,  engineering 
firms,  or  the  Earth  and  Water  Divi- 
sion of  DNR.  Ask  for  the  Ludowici 
and  Everett  City  quadrangles.  Coun- 
ty road  maps  (Wayne,  Glynn,  Long, 
and  Mcintosh  counties)  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  state  Department  of 
Transportation. 

If  you're  now  ready  to  go,  or  at 
least  making  plans,  have  a  good  trip 
and  organize  your  plans  well. 

But  remember,  boating  safety  is 
the  most  important  consideration  in 
any  canoe  trip.  Currents  and  under- 
tows in  any  river  sometimes  exist 
hidden  from  the  surface.  Life  jackets 
for  each  person  are  required  by  law 
and  should  only  be  removed  when 
you  are  firmly  on  dry  land. 

If  you're  not  quite  convinced  that 
you'll  really  enjoy  such  an  adven- 
ture, keep  in  mind  the  following 
words  of  William  Bartram.  They 
once  inspired  Scots  to  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  their  lovely  vil- 
lage to  a  world  that  exists  close  to 
your  own  backyard: 

"When  wearied  with  working  my 
canoe,  against  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent I  resigned  my  bark  to  the 
friendly  current,  reserving  to  myself 
the  controul  of  the  helm.  The  wind- 
ing banks  of  the  river,  and  the  high 
projecting  promonotories,  unfolded 
fresh  scenes  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. Thus  secure  and  tranquil, 
and  meditating  on  the  marvellous 
scenes  of  primitive  nature,  as  yet 
unmodified  by  the  hand  of  man,  I 
gently  descended  the  peaceful 
stream."     # 
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{Between  her  rivers  and  beside 
the  sea, 

Illy  1 1 iother-land I  vi/hat  fairer 
land  can  be  ? 

These  century-old  feelings, 
drawn  from  Francis  Ticknor's 
poem,  Georgia,  serve  well  to 
begin  Outdoors  in  Georgia's 
first  of  five  pictorial  essays  on 
our  State. 

Northwest  Georgia  is  seen 
here  as  one  travels  west  out  of 
the  rugged  Cohuttas  (1).  At  the 
border  of  the  "older  Appa- 
lachians", this  view  could  have 
been  the  scene  evoking  Tick- 
nor's line,  "crown-imperial  on 
her  purple  hills". 

The  raw,  "hard  scrabble" 
chert  ridges  lie  between  lush 
valleys  (2).  On  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, bold  sculpturing  of  the 
earth  renders  scenes  which 
could  do  justice  to  a  -western 
landscape  (3).  Here,  at  Cloud- 
land  State  Park,  a  box  canyon 
was  gouged  out  of  sandstones 
and  limestones  deposited  when 
the  Appalachians  were  young 
and  Alp-like.  The  rawer  forces 
of  nature  are  tempered  by 
green  forest  beauty,  itself  soft- 
ened by  the  delicate  blossoms 
of  laurel  and  rhododendron.  A 
visitor  to  this  park  can  find 
himself  with  nature  little- 
changed  from  the  time  of  the 
Cherokee  (4). 


The  contrasts  of  nature's 
beauty  to  man's  good  works  is 
a  simple  journey  in  northwest 
Georgia.  Near  Rome,  the  log- 
structured  chapel  of  Berry  Col- 
lege sits  before  a  cultured  rer- 
dant  lawn  (5).  Nearby,  this 
handsome  building  is  more 
than  matched  by  a  field  left  to 
nature  and  a  day  in  May  (6). 

Horse  country  since  at  least 
1832,  the  lush  limestone  valleys 
grow  the  right  grasses,  permit- 
ting thoroughbreds  here  to  race 
the  afternoon  sun  just  as  they 
do  in  Kentucky  (7). 
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General    stores    are    found 
today,  as   well   (9).  Bullard's 
I  Hardware  Store  at  Menlo — a£ 
'  £fre  /oof  0/  Lookout  Mountain 
— harbors    the   potbelly   stove 
1  and  "sitting  chairs"  and  daily 
air  aits  customers  and  conver- 
sationalists alike.  And  you  can 
order  anything  from  a  mule- 
collar  to  muslin. 

Baseball  is  the  sacred  sport 
of  this  area.  Boys  (10)  prove 
their  manhood  on  the  diamond 
(in  somebody's  pasture)  as 
they  have  done  for  more  than 
70  years. 

Snaking  logs  by  mule-power 
has   passed    into    history — ex- 
cept in  isolated  places  like  the 
northwest  Georgia  hills.  At  the 
saw  mill,  a  good  mule  can  still 
out-compete   machines    (11). 
Trucks  are  parked  as  if  they 
were  watching  the  mule  work. 
Northwest  Georgia  offers  up 
her   resources   grudgingly.    In 
Hockmart,    Polk    County,    the 
ist  of  morning  is  coupled  with 
he  mist  of  rock  crushing  (12) 
0  help  provide  the  needs   of 
nan.    Coal,    barite,    slate    and 
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other  resources  are  mined  in 
northwest  Georgia. 

Fog  shrouds  on  Lookout 
Mountain  greet  a  new  day  for 
a  sow  and  her  pigs  (13).  Agri- 
culture, mostly  confined  to  tops 
of  flat  mountains  mid  flatter 
valleys  (14),  is  a  mainstay. 
Heirlooms  of  yesterday  (15) 
rest  in  the  barn  as  tractors  do 
the  work. 


Northwest  Georgia,  the  spe- 
cial place  of  the  Cherokee  (16) 
could  have  been  on  Ticknor's 
mind  as  he  wrote 

c/hroats  that  sing  ana  wings 

that  flutter 
Softly    mid  the  halm  ana  o/oom; 
Sweeter  sounds  than  Itp  can  utter 
diath  my  heart  for  thee, 

lily  home. 
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Saltwater  Tackle 


by  T.  Craig  Martin 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


"It  don't  matter  what  kind  of 
tackle  you  use  on  a  Firestone  fish," 
the  old  man  laughed  as  we  broke  my 
line  free  from  a  350-pound  tire  unit 
in  the  artificial  reef  offshore  from 
Brunswick.  "But  if  you  want  to  en- 
joy any  of  the  live  critters  down 
there,  you'd  better  collect  a  rod,  reel, 
and  line  that're  right  for  the  job. 

"Now  right  don't  necessarily  mear 
fancy  brand  names,  and  it  don't  just 
mean  that  the  rod  has  all  its  eye* 
and  the  reel  will  turn  if  you  crank 
hard  enough. 

"Having  the  right  gear  means  tha 
each  piece  works  with  the  others 
and  that  the  whole  shebang  kind  o 
fits  the  fish  you're  looking  to  catch. 

"Take  the  feller  I  saw  out  hen 
just  the  other  day.  He  had  him  ; 
brand  new  fancy  boat  rod  with  rolle 
guides  and  all,  and  one  of  them  20( 
dollar  tournament  reels  all  filled  witl 
that  glow-in-the-dark  string,  and  hi 
was  as  proud  of  that  stuff  as  h 
could  be. 

"But  when  he  come  by  to  show  i 
off,  I  found  out  he  had  a  little  ol< 
30-pound  rod  tied  to  an  80-poum 
reel.  It  looked  kind  of  like  a  cane 
pole  with  a  wagonwheel. 

"That  feller  might  catch  fish,  bit 
he  ain't  going  to  have  any  fun  doin 
it.  If,  that  is,  he  don't  break  the  ro 
trying  to  horse  in  the  first  thing  tha 
strikes. 

"Some  tackle  store  sharpy  sa\ 
him  coming,  and,  since  there  weren 
no  30-pound  reels  or  80-pound  rod 
in  stock,  he  sold  him  the  most  exper 
sive  of  what  he  had. 

"It  was  a  good  rod  and  a  goo  I 
reel,  but  they  weren't  what  they  ca  I 
'balanced'.     That     pore     little    re  1 
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An  array  of  saltwater  gear.  Rod  and  reel  at  bottom 
are  beejed-up  fresh  water  designs  balanced  for  30-pound 
line.  Upper  two  rigs  are  classic  offshore  outfits. 


Properly  balanced  gear  can  often  mean  the  difference 
between  losing  fish  and  landing  a  trophy  bill  fish. 


looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  break 
just  trying  to  hold  that  reel;  and  the 
line,  why  it  was  near  as  big  around 
as  the  tip  of  his  rod. 

"Maybe  someday  that  feller  will 
figure  out  what  happened  to  him, 
and  then  he'll  buy  himself  a  30- 
pound  reel  and  line,  or  hell  get  an 
80-pound  rod.  That  way  he'll  get  the 
most  out  of  each  piece  of  the  gear, 
and  the  whole  thing  will  work  for 
him  instead  of  agin  him. 

"There's  hardly  any  call  for  heavy 
tackle  around  here  unless  you  got 
the  time  and  money  to  fish  for  mar- 
lin  or  tuna  or  sharks  all  the  time. 
Most  any  other  fish  we  got  can  be 
handled  on  a  30-pound  gear. 

"And  that's  the  other  part  of  hav- 


ing the  right  tackle.  Sure,  you  can 
use  an  80-pound  or  50-pound  outfit 
on  our  dolphins  and  kings  and  bar- 
racuda, but  you  miss  all  the  fun  if 
you  do. 

"It'd  be  like  tying  a  piece  of 
anchor  cable  to  the  stern  and  trolling 
with  it:  you  could  do  it,  but  there'd 
be  more  excitement  in  getting  your 
fish  at  the  supermarket. 

"A  lot  of  these  boys  around  here 
don't  seem  to  care  much  about  fish- 
ing, at  least  not  as  much  as  they  like 
running  their  boats.  They  buy  all 
lhat  heavy  gear  at  the  discount  store, 
then  they  come  out  here  to  see  how 
much  gas  they  can  burn  in  a  day. 

"Round  and  round  they  go,  never 
stopping,  like  their  motors  was  stuck 


in  forward.  I  hear  'em  talking  about 
all  their  fish  on  the  radio,  but  I  can't 
never  tell  when  they  got  one  on. 

"Me,  I  like  light  tackle.  I  troll  'til 
I  get  a  fish  on,  then  I  stop  and  fight 
him,  not  worrying  about  all  the 
others  I'm  missing.  If  it's  a  dolphin 
or  amberjack  and  his  buddies  come 
up  to  the  boat,  why  I'll  maybe  throw 
out  a  jig  or  plug  on  my  12-pound 
rig  and  settle  in  for  an  hour  or  so. 

"Me  and  the  old  lady  can  only  eat 
so  much  at  a  time,  and  I  can  get  all 
the  frozen  fish  I  want  at  the  market. 
So  I  just  keep  what  we  can  eat  in  a 
day  or  two  and  throw  the  rest  back. 

"It  don't  really  matter  how  many 
fish  I  catch.  I  just  care  about  how 
fair  and  square  I  fight  'em."    # 


The  "top  of  the  line"  in  saltwater  tackle  is  the 
"international"  class  reel.  Only  three  companies  in  the 
world  make  them.  These  superb  instruments 
are  made  to  do  one  fob  very,  very  well. 


'School"  king  mackerel  like  this  can  be  handled 

easily  on  gear  ranging  up  to  30-pound. 

This  one  hit  a  trolled  mullet. 
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Traveler's  1$est 


by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Imagine  yourself  a  traveler  in  the  early  1 800s. 
As  you  journey  through  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  riding  on  horseback  or  bumping  along 
in  a  hot,  crowded  stagecoach,  you're  probably 
wishing  yourself  back  home.  Even  a  one-room 
cabin  offers  more  comfort  than  a  night  on  the 
road. 

If  you're  lucky  enough  to  cross  into  Georgia 
near  Toccoa,  you'll  probably  stop  for  a  night  or 
more  at  Traveler's  Rest. 

The  long,  shaded  front  porch  invites  weary 
xavelers  to  sit  and  rock  away  cool  evenings. 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  you'll  be  fed  very 
veil.  One  guest  reported  in  1837,  "...  I  got  an 
excellent  breakfast  of  coffee,  ham,  chicken,  good 
)read  and  butter,  honey  and  plenty  of  good  new 
nilk  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar." 

The  meals  all  were  prepared  by  slaves,  who 
lid  the  cooking  for  family  and  guests  in  a  base- 
nent  kitchen,  over  a  fire  in  the  huge  stone  fire- 
>lace.  The  wooden  stairs  they  climbed  to  the 
lining  room  are  worn  in  the  middle  from  the 
weight  of  feet  trudging  up  and  down,  day  after 
lay,  but  they  still  are  as  sturdy  as  they  were 
hen. 

Today  Traveler's  Rest  is  an  easy  place  to  miss, 
lilt  in  its  heyday  in  the  19th  century,  it  was  the 
<  nly  lodging  place  in  the  area.  Built  in  the  early 
800s,  the  house,  also  known  as  Jarrett's  Manor, 
^rved  as  stagecoach  inn,  trading  post,  tavern, 
'<■  nd  post  office. 

Guests  slept  upstairs  on  feather  mattresses. 
r  he  inn  provided  a  few  small  private  rooms,  but 
r  tost  travelers  shared  the  common  room,  where 
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they  were  squeezed  in  among  as  many  men  as 
would  fit.  (Women  didn't  do  much  traveling 
back  then,  so  the  owners  of  the  inn  didn't  worry 
too  much  about  accommodations  for  both 
sexes. ) 

Two  beds  and  a  couple  of  washstands  have 
survived  and  now  occupy  the  common  room. 
These,  like  most  of  the  furniture  in  Traveler's 
Rest,  have  been  in  the  house  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Much  of  it  was  made  on  the  site 
by  itinerant  tradesmen  and  the  Jarrett  family. 

Traveler's  Rest  sits  on  land  that  once  was 
hunting  ground  for  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In 
1785  Major  Jesse  Walton,  a  Revolutionary  War 
soldier,  acquired  it  as  part  of  a  land  grant. 
Walton  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1789  and  left 
the  land  to  his  wife  and  children.  A  son-in-law 
subsequently  sold  it  to  James  Rutherford  Wyly, 


who  sold  it  to  Devereaux  Jarrett  in  1838. 

The  inn  was  constructed  in  two  sections:  the 
southern  part  is  about  ten  years  older  than  the 
northern.  Wyly  probably  built  the  earlier  portion 
between  1816  and  1825,  and  Devereaux  Jarrett 
completed  the  construction. 

Even  though  it  was  not  all  built  at  the  same 
time,  the  inn  was  constructed  entirely  of  long 
leaf  yellow  pine,  and  many  boards  in  the  house 
are  10  to  12  inches  wide. 

Traveler's  Rest,  once  a  thriving  stagecoach 
inn  on  a  main  thoroughfare  through  Georgia, 
now  is  almost  forgotten.  1-85  skirts  it  several 
miles  to  the  east,  and  most  people  who  travel 
near  it  are  local  residents  so  used  to  seeing  it 
that  they  take  it  for  granted. 

But  it  still  beckons  to  the  occasional  passing 
traveler,  inviting  him  to  stay  and  rest  awhile.  # 
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How  Do  We  Know? 


>y  Ron  Odom 
'hotography  by  Bob  Busby 


In  the  1971-72  hunting  season 
33,348  deer  were  bagged.  122,342 
resident  quail  hunters  harvested 
2,910,651  birds  in  1970-71.  Each 
duck  brought  to  bag  in  '70-'71  cost 
the  lucky  waterfowler  approximately 
$5. 1 1 .  The  average  price  of  an  opos- 
sum pelt  in  '71 -'72  was  630. 


How  often  have  you  read  statistics 
like  these  and  wondered  where  they 
came  from?  How  do  you  know  that 
650,795  hunters  bagged  3,427,129 
doves  during  the  three  dove  seasons 
of  1971-72?  Doves  aren't  tagged — 
did  someone  count  them?  If  so,  who 
did,  and  how?  Please  turn  page 
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The  survey  and  analysis  section  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division  is  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  an  annual 
wildlife  harvest  survey.  This  survey 
is  based  on  statistical  methods,  and 
it  attempts  to  determine  the  relative 
hunter  participation  and  success 
over  a  given  season.  It  is  conducted 
by  mail,  with  a  standard  question- 
naire sent  to  a  5  percent  random 
sampling  of  resident  license  holders. 
The  questionnaire,  which  need  not 
be  signed,  allows  the  individual  to 
indicate  which  game  animals  he 
hunted  and  how  well  he  did. 

The  questionnaire  deals  with  eight 
"major"  species  of  game.  These  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
participating  hunters,  amount  of  ef- 
fort (hunter  days),  and  size  of  har- 


vest. The  questionnaire  asks  for  the 
season  total  of  hunting  days  and 
number  of  each  species  taken.  When 
the  questionnaires  are  returned,  the 
results  are  compiled,  programmed, 
key-punched,  and  verified  by  the 
survey  and  analysis  section.  These 
data  are  then  sent  to  the  Institute 
of  Statistics,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  where  the  statistical 
analysis  is  completed. 

At  this  point  the  data  are  ex- 
panded to  reflect  statewide  partici- 
pation and  harvest.  This  is  a  com- 
plex process  in  which  the  hunter 
success  reported  in  the  survey  is 
expanded  to  reflect  the  success  of 
the  total  number  of  hunters  in  the 
state  (which  is  known  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  license  sales).  What  results 


is  not  an  absolute  accounting  of  each 
and  every  cottontail  rabbit  bagged 
by  Georgia  hunters,  but  a  very  ac- 
curate indication  of  the  trends. 

This  is  the  type  of  information 
needed  by  wildlife  managers  to  plan 
proper  management  programs.  It  is 
also  used  in  planning  subsequent 
legal  hunting  seasons  to  either  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  relative  har- 
vest on  any  species.  The  results  ol 
the  survey  also  may  augment  data 
from  other  research  programs  tc 
present  a  clearer  picture  of  wildlife 
populations  and  the  effects  of  hunt- 
ing. 

This  harvest  survey  has  been  con- 
ducted every  year  since  1962,  with 
about  65%  response,  and  it  become; 
more  useful  every  year.  There  are 
bound  to  be  some  errors  each  year 
even  though  the  best  statistical  meth 
ods  are  used.  But  with  the  accumula 
tion  of  data  and  their  use  year  afte 
year,  mistakes  iron  themselves  out 
and  valid  data  are  collected. 

The  1974-75  survey  data  are  nov 
being  tabulated.  The  survey  of  th 
1973-74  hunting  season  includei 
10,375  firearm  license  holders  se 
lected  at  random  from  the  curren 
file  of  329,436  resident  hunting  am 
combination  hunting  and  fishing  li 
cense  holders.  In  addition,  a  sampl 
of  72 1  resident  bow  and  arrow  li 
cense  holders  was  selected  from 
total  file  of  28,187  bow  hunters. 

Total  resident  firearm  license  sale 
(hunting  and  combination)  increase 
7.3%    from    the    previous    seasor, 
while  resident  bow  and  arrow  licens 
sales  increased  14.4%. 

Table  1  summarizes  informatio  i 
received  from  all  licensed  residert 
firearms    hunters    (expanded)    cor 
cerning    total    number   of   hunter 
total  days  hunted,  and  total  harves , 
for  eight  major  species  of  game. 

Table  2  ranks  these  eight  specit  3 
according  to  the  same  three  cat<  - 
gories.  Deer  remained  the  most  pot  - 
ular  game  species  relative  to  tot;  1 
number  of  hunters  and  hunting  effor . 

The  average  deer  hunter  spei  t 
8.7  days  in  the  woods  last  seasc  i 
looking  for  his  whitetail,  althou£  i 
an  average  of  39.3  days  were  spei  t 
in  the  woods  for  each  deer  bagged 

Doves  topped  the  list  in  tot  1 
numbers  harvested  with  an  estimate  1 
harvest  of  3,625,200  birds.  Tl  e 
average  dove  hunter  bagged  5  dov  s 
per  day. 

The  estimated  harvest  of  42,013 
deer  ranked  7th  in  terms  of  tot  il 
numbers  harvested. 
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Data  reported  by  resident  bow 
nd  arrow  license  holders  are  pre- 
ented  in  Tab le  3.  As  would  be  ex- 
erted, deer  are  the  most  important 
pecies  in  terms  of  numbers  of  hunt- 
rs  and  hunting  effort.  Archers  hunt- 
ig    deer    averaged    8.3    days    per 


hunter,  although  each  deer  bagged 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  represented 
179.4  hunter  days  in  the  woods. 

Table  4  compares  deer  hunting 
results  of  resident  firearms  and 
archery  hunters,  revealing  substan- 
tial differences.  Approximately  one 


out  of  every  4.5  licensed  firearms 
hunters  bagged  a  deer  as  compared 
to  one  out  of  every  21.7  archers! 
Man  days  required  to  bag  a  deer 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  were  nearly 
AVi  times  that  required  per  deer  for 
firearms  hunters.       Please  turn  page 
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Table  1 

Hunter  Participation  and  Success  in  Georgia 
T  972-73 

Major  Same  Species 


Species 

Number 

of 
Hunters 

Total 

Days 

Hunted 

Animals 
Harvested 

Average 

Mumber  Days 

Par  Hunter 

Success  Rate 

Quail 

115,861 

916,140 

2,694,354 

7.9 

2.9  quail  per  day 

Rabbit 

89,334 

545,93o 

679,588 

6.1 

1.2  rabbit  per  day 

Dove 

137,186 

738,086 

3,625,200 

5.4 

5.0  dove  per  day 

Turkey 

8,177 

32,843 

1,907 

4.0 

17.2  days  per  turkey 

Woodcock 

6,984 

35,187 

29,446 

5.0 

1.2  days  per  woodcock 

Squirrel 

1 34,492 

875  037 

1,489,258 

6.5 

1.7  squirrel  per  day 

Deer 

189,377 

1,649,605 

42,018 

8.7 

39.3  days  per  deer 

Duck 

25,415 

115,343 

129,348 

4.5 

1.1  duck  per  day 

Marsh  Hen 

4,246 

70,904 

702,235 

2.6 

6.4  marsh  hen  per  day 

Total  Resident  license  Holders  =  329,436 


Table  2 

Ranking  of  Major  Game  Species  as  Determined  from 
1972-73  Georgia  Hunter  Survey 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Rank 

Number  Hunters 

Days  Hunted 

Harvest 

1st 

Deer 

Deer 

Dove 

2nd 

Dove 

Quail 

Quail 

3rd 

Squirrel 

Squirrel 

Squirrel 

4th 

Quail 

Dove 

Rabbit 

5th 

Rabbit 

Rabbit 

Duck 

6th 

Duck 

Duck 

Marsh  Hen 

7th 

Turkey 

Woodcock 

Deer 

8fh 

Woodcock 

Turkey 

Woodcock 

9th 

Marsh  Hen 

Marsh  Hen 

Turkey 

Total  License  Sales  =  329,436  (Combination  and  Hunting  Licenses) 


Table  3 

Expanded  Values:  1972-73  Georgia  Bow  Hu.it  '  Survey  Questionnaire 
Major  Game  Species 


Table  4 

1972-73  Deer  Hunting  Results 

Archery  vs.  Firearms 

Based  on  Georgia  Mail  Surveys 


Species 

Number 

of 
Hunters 

Total 

Days 

Hunted 

Animals 
Harvested 

Average 

Number  Days 

Per  Hunter 

Success  Rate 

Deer 

27,792 

229,284 

1,278 

8.3 

179.4  days  per  deer 

Rabbit 

1,903 

9,249 

4,2P2 

4.9 

2.2  day*  per  .  —  b b i t 

Squirrel 

1,903 

10,999 

4,643 

5.8 

2.4  days  per  squirrel 

Fotal  Resident  Bow  and  Arrow  License  Sales  =  28,187 


Information  Determined 

Total  Deer  Hunters 

Percent  of  Licensed 

Hunters  Hunting  Deer 

Number  of  Licensed  Deer 

Hunters  Per  Deer  Harvested 

Total  Deer  Hunting  Effort  (Days) 

Man-Dayt  Effort  Per 

Deer  Harvested 

Man-Days  Effort  Per 

Deer  Hunter 

Statewide  Deer  Harvest 


Hunting  Method 

Firearms 

Bow  and  Arrow 

189,377 

27,792 

57.4 

98.6 

4.5 

21.7 

1,649,605 

229,284 

39.3 

8.7 
42,018 


179.4 

8.3 
1,278 
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Go  Public 


by  Joe  Callens 
Photography  by  Ed  Brock 


It's  one  of  those  lazy  Saturday 
mornings,  the  kind  that  creep  and 
crawl  and  just  never  seem  to  quite 
get  moving.  Sure,  there's  that  back 
porch  stoop  that  needs  fixing,  and 


the  tool  shed  could  use  a  coat  of 
paint.  But  the  grass  was  mowed 
yesterday  afternoon  and  the  garbage 
taken  out  last  night. 

Suddenly,  a  flurry  of  excitement 
that  is  your  six-year-old  son  bursts 
into  the  den,  draped  with  your  mil- 
dewed fishing  creel,  dragging  his 
Grandpa's  split  bamboo  fly  rod,  and 
peering  from  beneath  the  brim  of 
your  slightly  over-sized  fishing  cap. 

"Okay,  I  get  the  hint'*,  you 
chuckle.  Tackle  box  in  hand,  you 
slip  out  to  the  garage  and  get  down 
a  half-dozen  or  so  dusty  canes.  Re- 
placing the  old  line  and  hooks  takes 
just  a  few  minutes,  and,  after  you've 
put  them  in  the  front  seat  and  cau- 
tiously run  them  through  the  rear 
window  and  out  towards  the  rear  of 
the  car,  your  vehicle  looks  like  a 
mauled  torn  cat  with  half  his  whisk- 
ers gone. 

"C'mon,  let's  go  fishing",  you  say. 

When  it's  all  said  and  done,  what's 
fishina;  really  about?  Enjoyment  .  .  . 
right?" 

On  those  sultry  summer  days, 
when  energy  seems  non-existent  and 
the  walls  seem  to  close  in,  perhaps  a 
little  hiatus  from  the  humdrum  is 
just  what  we  need.  "All  I  want  to  do 
is  catch  a  few  fish  and  maybe  .  .  . 
just  maybe,  relax  a  bit."  Doubtless 
this  thought  has  echoed  through  the 
minds  of  many  of  us  after  being 
nearly  swamped  by  some  careless 
boaters  out  for  a  joy  ride  in  their  50 
mile-per-hour  speedboat. 

The  big  reservoirs  surround  us 
with  their  yacht  clubs  and  marinas, 
over-developed  recreation  areas 
crowded  with  sunseekers.  Every 
cove  and  point  seems  covered  with 
dueling  "bass  masters". 

But  there  are  places  you  can  go 
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without  fear  of  being  run  down  in 
your  prime  by  a  houseboat  full  of 
party  goers:  small  lakes  and  ponds 
abound,  but  if  you're  not  privy  to 
either  the  locations  or  the  owners 
you're  pretty  well  out  of  luck. 

Did  you  ever  give  thought  to  a 
public  fishing  area?  "Oh,  no,  not  one 
of  those  'mudhole  catch-out  ponds' 
operated  by  the  state?"  you  query. 

But  did  you  know  that  last  year 
alone,  in  the  three  public  fishing 
areas,  more  than  68,000  pounds  of 
fish  were  caught  by  nearly  32,000 
fishermen?  That  should  tell  you  at 
least  a  couple  of  things.  One,  the 
fish  definitely  are  there,  since  the 
total  water  area  is  only  195  acres. 
Two,  a  great  number  of  people  take 
advantage  of  the  nominal  permit  fee 
and  enjoy  themselves. 

Channel  catfish,  largemouth  bass, 
and  bream  are  the  fare  in  ponds 
ranging  in  size  from  3  to  40  acres. 
Sound  interesting?  It  just  might  be 
"your  thing". 

Arrowhead,  Baldwin  State  Forest, 
and  McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Areas 
are  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  provide  family-oriented  rec- 
reation. Any  licensed  Georgia  fisher- 
man from  age  16  to  65  can  buy  a 
permit  for  one  dollar  (it's  free  if 
you're  under  16  and  accompanied  by 
an  adult,  or  over  65  and  have  your 
honorary  license). 

Directions  and  rules,  printed  here 
for  your  convenience,  are  also  found 
in  the  1975-76  Guide  to  Georgia 
Fishing  Regulations.  This  is  avail- 
able at  most  sporting  goods  stores, 
or  from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Public  Relations  and  In- 
formation Section,  270  Washington 
Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta.  Georgia 
30334. 
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Public  Fishing  Areas 

The  following  regulations  apply 
to  all  public  fishing  areas  operated 
by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

(a)  Fishermen  16  to  65  must 
have  a  fishing  permit  in  addition  to 
their  regular  fishing  license.  Permits 
are  available  on  the  area  at  $1  per 
day. 

(b)  Children  under  16  may  fish 
free,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
adult. 

(c)  Fishing  hours  are  30  min.  be- 
fore sunrise  to  30  min.  after  sunset. 

(d)  Area  managers  determine 
which  ponds  will  be  open  and  post 
notices  accordingly. 

(e)  Fishermen  are  limited  to  three 
poles  and  lines,  no  other  gear  per- 
mitted. 

(f )  Only  battery  operated  motors 
allowed.  No  boats  allowed  at  the 
Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area. 

(g)  Camping  allowed  only  in  des- 
ignated areas. 

(h)  No  firearms  or  alcoholic  bev- 
erages allowed. 

(i)  No  swimming  allowed. 

(j)  Creel  limits  as  posted  on  each 
area. 

(k;  Open  dates  posted  on  each 
area. 


(1)  No  unattended  fishing  gear 
permitted. 

(m)  Use  of  live  fish  for  bait  not 
allowed  unless  posted. 

McDuffie  Fishing  Area 

The  McDuffie  Public  Fishing 
Area  consists  of  15  ponds  open  as 
posted.  The  easily  accessible  ponds 
are  stocked  with  largemouth  bass, 
bream,  and  channel  catfish.  Fisher- 
men may  use  their  own  boats  on  the 
lakes,  but  only  with  electric  motors. 

Directions  from  Augusta:  Go  to 

Dearing,  turn  left  at  caution  light 
and  go  3  mi.  to  Iron  Hill  Church. 
Turn  right  at  church,  go  to  wooden 
sign,  turn  left  on  dirt  road,  go  .8  mi. 
to  checking  station. 

Directions    from    Thomson:    Go 

east  on  U.S.  278,  5.2  mi.,  bear  right 
at  large  wooden  sign  on  sharp  curve 
and  go  3.3  mi.  on  paved  road  to 
wooden  sign.  Turn  right  on  dirt  road 
and  go  .8  mi.  to  checking  station. 

Baldwin  State  Forest 

Baldwin  State  Forest  lakes  are 
open  as  posted. 

Directions  from  Milledgeville:  Go 

south  on  U.S.  441  about  4  mi.  Lakes 
are  on  the  left. 


Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area 

Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Are; 
consists  of  two  ponds,  one  of  whicl 
will  be  open  as  posted.  The  easily  ac 
cessible  ponds  are  stocked  witl' 
channel  catfish  and  some  bass  ant 
bream.  No  boats  allowed. 

Persons  fishing  at  Arrowheai 
Public  Fishing  Area  are  required  b 
leave  their  fishing  license  with  th 
creel  clerk  who  will  return  it  whe 
the  fisherman  completes  his  fishin 
and  has  his  catch  recorded. 

Directions  from  Rome:  From  tral 
fie  light  at  Flovd  Co.  Hospital  go 
mi.  north  on  Ga.  27  to  Armuche: 
Post  Office.  Turn  right  and  go  4.  < 
mi.  to  the  Arrowhead  Public  Fishin : 
Area. 

Directions  from  Summerville:  G  ) 

south  on  Ga.  27  to  Armuchee  Pot 
Office.  Turn  left  and  go  4.5  mi.  t> 
the  Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Are; . 

Directions    from    Calhoun:    Tal  3 

Ga.  156  west  13  mi.  to  McKinney-; 
Grocery  Store.  Turn  right  and  go  I 
mi.  to  the  Arrowhead  Public  Fishir  l 
Area. 
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Reviews 


/1LDFL0WERS  OF  THE 
OUTHEASTERN  UNITED 
TATES 

y  William  H.  Duncan  and  Leonard 
.    Foote,    University    of    Georgia 
iress,     296    pp.,     $12.00     (hard- 
ound). 

How  can  you  be  objective  about 
:  book  that  you  like  very  much? 
I  hat  is  the  problem  I  faced  when  re- 
i  ewing  this  book. 

According  to  the  introduction, 
I  'ild  flowers  is  a  field  guide  "...  de- 
;  gned  to  provide  a  ready  means  of 
i  entifying  most  of  the  wildflowers 
:  iund  in  southern  habitats  and  to 
;  imulate  interest  in  their  enjoyment, 
:  >nservation,  and  management."  In 
I  meral,  the  authors  confined  their 
i  aterial  to  annual  and  perennial 
i  :rbs,  excluding  woody  plants,  ferns, 
a  id  grasses.  Photographs  of  485 
;  pical  specimens  illustrate  repre- 
;  ntative  species. 


Monotrapa  Hypopithys 

A  short  text  accompanying  each 
fotograph  helps  to  identify  that 
P  icies  and  to  show  its  relationship 
I]  h  nature  and  man.  These  often 
w  e  information  on  one  or  more 
<i  dfiowers  closely  resembling  the 
i"  J  pictured,  so  that  more  than 
C  X)  species  can  be  identified  by 
s  ng  this  field  guide. 


Erigeron  Philadelphicus 

Emphasis  is  on  the  more  visible 
and  widespread  species,  but  many 
uncommon  ones  are  included.  Some 
introduced  wildflowers  and  strays 
from  cultivated  gardens  which  have 
become  established  are  included, 
along  with  flowering  plants  usually 
designated  as  weeds. 

A  short  section  describes  some  of 
the  diverse  climates  of  the  southeast. 
Habitats  here  support  a  variety  of 
vegetation  in  temperate,  mountain- 
ous, subtropical,  and  prairie  areas. 
Typical  habitats  from  each  physio- 
graphic province  are  described,  and 
representative  flowers  are  named. 

The  book  is  easy  to  use.  One  sec- 
tion offers  tips  on  identification,  and 
a  list  of  plants  with  unusual  charac- 
teristics provides  a  natural  begin- 
ning point  for  species  identification. 
A  guide  to  species  groups  is  com- 
plete without  being  overpowering. 
Line  drawings  of  vegetative,  floral, 

Gaillardia  Pulchella 


and  fruiting  structures  illustrate 
most  of  the  features  needed  for  a 
positive  identification.  The  glossary 
provides  supplementary  information. 

The  section  on  conservation 
should  be  required  reading  for  every- 
one. The  authors  discuss  common 
causes  of  endangered  species,  plac- 
ing the  blame  primarily  on  destruc- 
tion of  habitat. 

Common  and  scientific  names  are 
given  for  each  illustrated  species, 
along  with  identifying  features, 
abundance,  ecological  and  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  flowering 
period.  Special  information  on  sig- 
nificant economic  value  (food,  dye) 
or  danger  (poison)  is  included. 

The  photography  is  superb:  all 
485  photographs  are  in  blooming 
color.  The  book  is  larger  than  the 
Peterson  Field  Guide  Series,  but  still 
compact  enough  to  pack,  and  the 
binding  is  sturdy  enough  to  with- 
stand field  use. 


Cirsium  Carolinianwn 

Maps  inside  the  covers,  which 
define  the  physiographic  provinces 
of  the  southeast,  show  areas  in  which 
the  book  is  useful.  A  centimeter 
scale  printed  along  one  edge  is  han- 
dy reference,  since  all  given  meas- 
urements are  metric. 

Dr.  Duncan  is  Professor  of  botany 
and  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  where  he  has 
taught  since  1938.  He  has  spent 
more  than  40  years  and  covered 
more  than  300,000  miles  in  his 
studies  of  southeastern  plants. 

Mr.  Foote  is  southeastern  field 
representative  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Natural  Resources.  He 
has  long  been  noted  for  his  outstand- 
ing writing  and  photography  in 
natural  history.  LSP 
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THE  NEW  COMPLETE 
WALKER 

by  Colin  Fletcher,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
432  pp.  &  Appendices,  $8.95  (hard- 
bound). 

We  called  the  first  edition  of  this 
classic  "the  book"  for  backpackers 
(OIG,  March  1973).  This  "revised, 
enlarged  and  updated"  second  edi- 
tion is  no  less  indispensable. 

Fletcher  remains  the  same:  an 
irascible,  ironic,  idiosyncratic  com- 
mentator on  the  tools  and  techniques 
of  walking  in  the  wilderness.  For 
example,  he  notes  early  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  food  that  some  hikers 
"seem  to  make  each  trip  one  long 
making  of  meals.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme lie  those  who,  like  me,  were 
born  British  and  therefore,  as  far 
as  food  goes,  barbaric."  And  in  a 
footnote  to  this  he  claims  that  "hell 
has  been  described  as  a  place  in 
which  the  politicians  are  French,  the 
policemen  German,  and  the  cooks 
British."  Indeed. 

On  clothes,  he  begins, 
The    best    dress    for    walking    is 
nakedness.    But   our   sad   though 
fascinating  world  rarely  offers  the 
right  and  necessary  combination 
of  weather  and  privacy,  and  even 
when   it   does   the   Utopia  never 
seems  to  last  for  very  long.  So  you 
always,    dammit,    have    to   worry 
about  clothes. 
He's   not,   to   say   the   least,   the 
usual     hyper-scrious     technologist. 
But  he  is  an  expert,  a  man  who  has 
pushed  solo  backpacking  to  its  lim- 
its, so  his  arguments,  no  matter  how 
casually     stated,     must     be     taken 
seriously. 

Not  always  accepted,  mind  you: 
he"d  be  the  first  to  hoot  at  anyone 
taking  his  word— or  anyone  else's, 
for  that  matter — as  unquestioned 
gospel.  His  theme,  restated  through- 
out the  book,  essentially  is  "find  out 
by  trial  and  error  what  suits  you." 
Trial  and  error  these  days, 
though,  can  be  an  expensive  and 
frustrating  method.  Every  general 
merchandise  store — and,  of  course, 
every  sporting  goods  dealer — has  at 
least  a  few  backpacks  and  sleeping 
bags  hang  lg  around.  The  variety 
seems  endless,  while  sources  of 
trustworthy  advice  are  rare  indeed. 
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Fletcher  is  about  as  trustworthy 
a  guide  as  could  be  found.  He 
hasn't  used  every  type  and  form  of 
gear;  but  he  admits  that  over  and 
over  again.  Instead  of  pretending  an 
all-encompassing  expertise,  he  eval- 
uates equipment  based  on  his  own 
experience,  pausing  often  to  warn 
readers  that  their  needs  may  be  quite 
different  than  his. 

He  covers  a  lot  of  equipment 
skipped  in  the  early  edition — par- 
ticularly food,  stoves,  and  tents — 
and  brings  other  areas  up  to  date. 
He  also  re-examines  his  stand  on 
several  issues  —  fires,  disposable 
plastics,  sanitation,  "ecology"  as  an 
ideology — sometimes  altering,  some- 
times reaffirming. 

Anyone  remotely  interested  in 
backpacking  or  wilderness  explora- 
tion should  own  this  volume,  even 
those  who  have  the  first  edition.  It's 
hard  to  imagine  a  better  book  on 
the  subject.  TCM 

FISHING  FOR  FUN 

by    Byron    Dalrymple,    Winchester 

Press,  246  pp.,  $8.95  (hardbound). 

Most  readers  of  outdoor  maga- 
zines will  probably  have  read  some- 
thing of  Dalrymple's  before:  he's 
published  about  2,500  articles  over 
the  past  30  years,  and  not  a  few 
books  besides.  This  book  offers  20 
of  those  articles,  loosely  organized 
around  the  central  theme  stated  in 
the  title. 

Dakymple  is  one  of  those  guys 
who  loves  to  fish — any  time,  any 
place,  any  way,  and  for  any  species. 
Large  or  small,  edible  or  inedible, 
beautiful  or  horrendous:  if  it  swims, 
Dalrymple  will  fish  for  it.  With 
pleasure. 

And  that's  what  makes  this  book 
so  delightful.  The  enthusiasm  is  in- 
fectious; it  should  grab  the  most 
hardened  bass  man  or  the  most  pure 


trout  angler,  shaking  each  out  of  that 
terrible  specialist  rut  most  anglers 
seem  to  fall  into. 

Dalrymple  fishes  for  fun,  not  foi 
bass  or  marl  in  or  salmon  or  red-J 
breast  or  speckled  trout.  It's  thai 
pleasure,  that  unadulterated  joy,  he> 
tries  to  rekindle  for  the  rest  of  us  ir: 
this  book.  TCM 

THE  OUTDOORSMAN'S 
MEDICAL  GUIDE 
by  Alan  E.  Nourse,  M.D.,  Harper  8 
Row,  135  pp.,  $3.95  (paperbound) 

Although  this  book  is  subtitlec 
"Commonsense  Advice  and  Essen 
tial  Health  Care  for  Campers 
Hikers,  and  Backpackers",  it's  usefu 
reading  for  anyone  who  venture 
into  the  outdoors. 

All  of  us — hunters,  fishermen 
kayakists,  birdwatchers,  skiers,  boat 
ers  —  face  common  dangers  am 
often  must  cope  with  similar  injuries 
This  little  book  offers  simple  anr 
clear  instructions  on  what  to  di 
(and,  perhaps  more  important,  wha 
nor  to  do)  after  an  accident. 

It  is  slanted  a  bit  toward  thos  | 
who  venture  considerable  distance 
from  medical  aid,  but  the  essentia 
first  aid  steps  are  the  same  whethe 
professional  help  can  be  found  h 
minutes  or  in  days.  And  the  preven 
tive  measures  (particularly  agains 
heat  and  cold)  apply  equally  well  t 
fishermen  on  a  local  lake  and  hunter 
in  remote  Alaska. 

This  book  really  is  not  a  detaile 
guide  for  beginners,  however.  Mos 
outdoorsmen  should  supplement  i 
with  a  Red  Cross  first  aid  course,  oi 
at  the  very  least,  a  copy  of  the  Re 
Cross  introductory  text:  Standar 
First  Aid  &  Personal  Safely.  It' 
available  from  county  Red  Cros 
chapters  for  $1.95. 

But  for  advice  keyed  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  outdoorsmen,  Nourse 
little  book  is  ideal.  The  S3. 95  wi 
be  well  spent.  TCM 
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Oyster — A  Resource  Crisis.  The  75  years  since 
he  turn  of  the  century  has  seen  a  more  than 
15%  drop  in  oyster  production  in  Georgia.  The 
:rop  of  today  is  little  more  than  a  reminder  of 
vhat  used  to  be — but  that's  changing!  Jingle 
Davis  writes  of  the  comeback  of  the  Georgia 
>yster,  and  how  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
ources  is  helping  this  return.  Photography  by 
Ion  Powers. 

Irown  Trout — A  Terminal  Disease.  Bill  More- 
lead  says  that  golf,  bridge  and  brown  trout  fish- 
ng  are  major  obstacles  to  the  civilization  of 

.  mankind.  Of  these,  Morehead  says  brown  trout 
ishing  is  the  worst.  He  writes  about  his  own 

ixperience  with  this  addiction,  and  has  some 

i  hoice  remarks  about  other  'games'  the  English 

i  tivented. 


Will- A -Way — A  Special  Park.  Connie  Steele 
writes  of  this  very  special  state  park  near 
Winder — a  place  designed  for  the  disabled  and 
their  families.  How  does  a  blind  man  enjoy  the 
sun?  How  does  a  child  with  cerebral  palsy  go 
swimming?  How  can  a  paraplegic  hike  a  nature 
trail?  A  fascinating  insight  into  this  park — a 
place  set  aside  where  the  fragile  can  have  fun. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  FEATURE: 

Jim  Couch  and  other  O.I.G.  staff  photog- 
raphers have  captured  their  impressions  of 
'Summer  and  the  Coast.'  These  outstanding 
artists  have  put  together  a  beautiful  array  of 
pictorial  moods  and  events  of  marshes,  beaches, 
surf  and  the  'gold'  in  the  golden  isles. 


Our  magazine  wants  to  serve  all  Georgians.    Why  not  subscribe  today?  If  you  are  a 
ubscriber — send  us  the  name  of  a  person  you'd  like  to  see  get  our  magazine.  We'll  send 
courtesy  copy  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  along  with  a  note  saying  that  you  took  the  time  to 
•e  thoughtful.  That's  a  lot  of  mileage  for  a  post  card! 
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The  Revolution 


Two  hundred  years  ago  the  colony  of  Geor- 

ia  was  in  turmoil.  In  Savannah  citizens  had 

ommitted   the   unthinkable — they  spiked   the 

annons  to  be  used  in  the  King's  birthday  cele- 

1  ration  and  threw  them  off  the  bluffs.  What  was 

:  appening?  For  32  years  Georgia  had  been  lit- 

t  e  more  than  a  coastal  enclave,  bordered  on  the 

t  orth  by  South  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  savage 

I  lorida  (just  emerging  as  a  colony);  on  the  east 

ty  the  beloved  Atlantic  Ocean — the  road  to 

'  home"  in  England;  and  on  the  west  by  2,000 

r  riles  of  foreboding  Indian  territories. 

The  youngest  of  the  13  colonies,  Georgia's 
p  vie  heart  pulsated  in  London,  not  in  the  new 
country.  Citizens  were  divided  into  three 
groups:  those  caught  up  by  the  radicalism  of  the 
:lder  colonies;  those  whose  hearts  and  minds 
:  )uld  never  accept  the  thought  of  rupturing  the 
i  £s  attaching  Georgia  to  England;  and — per- 
\  aps  the  largest  group — those  who  were  igno- 

tnt  or  uncaring  about  the  whole  thing. 

The  revolutionary  history  of  Georgia  and  the 
E  )uth  is  somehow  lost  in  the  national  presenta- 
t  3ns  of  textbooks  and  TV.  The  war  was  not 


just  an  argument  between  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  Commanding  General  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Armies  was  a  southerner,  the  turning 
point  of  the  war  was  in  the  South,  and  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Cornwallis  was  a  southern  event. 

For  those  reasons  we  are  publishing  a  chro- 
nology of  events  in  Georgia  (see  page  10).  Billy 
Townsend,  of  our  Parks  Interpretation  group, 
and  the  Georgia  Historical  Commission  have 
developed  this  chronology. 

In  following  issues  we  will  carry  articles 
featuring  the  events  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 
These  will  deal  with  people,  events,  and  the 
nature  of  that  area  called  Georgia,  described 
by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  as  "The  Most  De- 
lightful Country  of  the  Universe." 

Parents,  save  this  chronology  for  your  chil- 
dren. It  will  become  very  important  to  them 
during  the  next  school  year.  And  while  you  are 
saving  it,  read  it — it  tells  the  unique  story  of 
Georgia. 
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SH/i 


by  Joe  Cullens 
Photography  by  the  Author 


The  mid-morning  sun  shone 
through  haze-ridden  skies  gilding  a 
deceptively  cool  reflection  off  the 
calm  waters  of  St.  Andrews  Sound. 
A  slight  northeasterly  breeze  brought 
the  warm  salt  air  laden  with  the 
familiar  smells  of  the  Atlantic.  The 


small  boat  bobbed  on  the  genii 
swell,  straining  against  the  anch  I 
holding  her  fast  against  the  incon 
ing  tide. 

Beneath  that  fragile  hull  of  gl  j 
tening  white  fiberglass  lay  eigr: 
feet  of  murky  green   .   .   .  "eigr: 
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dot  hole"  .  .  .  home  to  one  of  the 
nost  underestimated  gamefish  in  the 
vorld,  the  shark.  A  looping  toss 
nded  in  a  spash  as  bait,  hook, 
eader  and  line  dribbled  out,  buoyed 
>y  a  toy  balloon  to  avoid  fouling 
ind  assure  a  straight  descent.  A  sec- 
md  splash  followed  moments  later 
v'hen  the  reel  was  taken  out  of  free- 
pool  and  a  sharp  tug  popped  the 
ragile  plastic  balloon  .  .  .  the  vigil 
.ad  started. 

Scarcely  fifteen  minutes  had 
1  assed  before  the  tell-tale  bobbing  of 
I  le  stiff  rod  began.  A  Devonian  left- 
(ver  had  taken  the  bait.  Grabbing 
1  le  big  boat  rod  from  its  holder, 
tie  130-lb.  test  braided  dacron  was 
£  ven  a  feel  to  see  if  the  fish  was 
t  lere.  She  was  .  .  .  and  four  or  five 
I  )od  hard  jolts  drove  home  the  barb 
c ?  the  1 6-ought  hook. 

The  big  lemon  turned  and  began 

~  :r  run,  obviously  vexed  at  the  au- 

:  icity  of  a  mere  piece  of  cut  bonita 

emirigly  "biting  back"  in  plaintive 

venge  for  being  eaten.   100,  200, 

)0  yards  .  .  .  would  she  stop?  The 

lestion  flashed  in  the  minds  of  the 

ixious   fishermen.    Tightening   the 

fl  ag  to  within   a   hair  of  capacity 

oved  to  be  the  resistance  needed 

<  halt  her  run.  Now  if  only  her  head 

uld  be  turned,  the  arduous  task  of 

uling  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 

deadly  weapon  back  to  the  boat 

uld  begin. 

Pump  and  reel,  pump  and  reel  .  .  . 

1  s  ceaseless  rhythm  strains  muscles 

p  >m  head  to  toe;  sweat  pops  out  in 

1  ads  big  as  dimes,  as  limber  arms 


stiffen  in  knotted  stress.  With  feet 
braced  against  the  deck,  back  arched 
against  the  fighting  chair,  a  thirty 
minute  duel  has  begun. 

"She's  shaking  her  head.  Must 
have  popped  her  in  the  gills,"  says 
Charles  Marshall  through  sternly 
gritted  teeth. 

A  couple  of  yards  at  a  time,  the 
big  fish  is  wound  slowly  toward  the 
boat.  "I  think  she's  comin'  up,"  mut- 
ters Charlie.  Sure  enough,  a  scant 
30  feet  behind  the  boat  glimmers  the 
link  of  galvanized  pipe  used  for  a 
sinker,  and,  a  few  feet  beyond,  a 
Hash  of  yellowish-white  rolls  in  the 
chop,  revealing  a  gray-green  dorsal 
fin. 

By  now  Charlie  is  on  his  feet  with 
the  butt  of  the  big  rod  firmly  planted 
in  the  cup  of  the  fighting  belt  around 
his  waist.  Just  a  few  more  agonizing 
pulls  and  it'll  all  be  over  .  .  . 

Carefully  he  eases  the  fish  toward 
the  left  side  of  the  boat,  as  the  brass 
swiveled  leader  chunks  to  a  stop  at 
the  tip  of  the  rod.  Grabbing  the 
leader  in  one  hand,  Charlie's  fishing 
buddy  Jay  Childers  readies  the  30 
calibre  rifle  and  pumps  a  couple  of 
well-placed  shots  into  the  top  of  the 
big  lemon's  head.  Thrashing  wildly, 
the  big  fish  makes  a  short  run  under 
the  boat,  soaking  its  occupants  with 
a  flop  of  her  tail.  Pump  and  reel, 
pump  and  reel:  the  drama's  not  yet 
over,  as  again  the  angered  shark 
buzzes  off  several  yards  of  stout  line 
against  the  driving  pressure  of  a  drag 
tightened  to  the  limit. 

"Whooee!  I've  never  seen  a  lemon 


act  like  that,"  chortles  Jay,  obviously 
surprised,  as  he  wipes  some  of  the 
seawater  from  his  face.  "She's  a  real 
bugger!" 

Once  more  the  leader  appears, 
and  with  a  firm  grasp  is  brought  tight 
against  a  clinched  palm.  One  more 
shot  and  the  shark  is  finished.  The 
leader  is  detached,  the  shark  gaffed 
and  pulled  to  the  front  of  the  boat, 
where  the  end  of  the  leader  is  se- 
cured after  a  careful  inspection  to 
insure  that  the  hook  is  still  well  in 
place. 

A  chill  ripples  up  the  spine  when 
that  gaping,  toothy  mouth  opens  re- 
vealing its  deadly  armament.  Four 
or  five  rows  of  grizzly  dentures  can 
be  counted  easily,  with  nine  or  ten 
more  imbedded  in  the  soft  white 
flesh  behind.  Icthyologists  estimate 
that  a  shark  may  lose  and  replace 
as  many  as  24,000  teeth  in  a  ten- 
year  period. 

Literally  all  teeth,  a  shark's  sand- 
paper hide  also  is  covered  with  thou- 
sands of  dentile  scales,  miniature 
versions  of  the  dentition  in  his 
mouth:  he  can  slice  you  like  a  band- 
saw.  In  fact,  many  so-called  shark 
bites  are  actually  the  rasping  result 
of  a  brush  against  the  beast's  skin. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  slip  on  a  pair  of 
leather  gloves  when  handling  them. 

Sharks  get  and  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  respect  from  those  who  deal 
with  them,  and  the  primordial  fear 
that  strikes  on  sight  of  one  ol  these 
deadly  living  torpedoes  is  amplified 
in  the  terrifyingly  awesome  sight  of 
a  feeding  frenzy.  A  shark  is  a  grue- 
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some  eating  machine  .  .  .  tearing  out 
ten-pound  hunks  of  flesh  with  a 
bone-crushing  bite  of  36,000  pounds 
per  square  inch! 

Virtually  unchanged  in  nearly  a 
third  of  a  billion  years,  the  shark  is 
hideous  testimony  to  an  almost  per- 
fect biological  adaptation.  Unlike 
most  fish,  the  shark  and  his  relatives, 
the  skates  and  rays,  have  cartilage 
for  a  skeleton  rather  than  bones. 

Though  most  of  the  modern-day 
members  of  the  family  are  relatively 
modest  in  size,  fossil  teeth  indicate 
that  prehistoric  members  of  the  clan 
approached  a  possible  length  of  60 
feet  and  tipped  the  scales  at  15  tons! 
How'd  you  like  to  hook  one  like 
that  on  30-pound  test? 

"OF  Sawmouth"  sf-11  claims  the 
top  two  positions  in  the  fish  size 
category,  with  the  mammoth  whale 
shark  (Rhincodon  typus)  and  its 
cousin  the  basking  shark  (Cetorhinus 
maximus).  But  these  leviathans  feed 
almost  exclusively  on  plankton  and 
small  fishes. 

The  "requiem  sharks"  are  prob- 
ably most  noted  for  their  nasty  tem- 
perament, though  all  sharks  are  com- 
pletely unpredictable,  e  s  p  e  c  i  a  1  ly 
when  encountered  as  loners.  There 


are  at  least  nine  species  that  rank  as 
maneaters,  though  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful that  any  of  these  fish  has  a  par- 
ticular taste  for  "people  meat." 

The  great  white  shark  (Carcharo- 
don  carcharais),  lemon  (Negaprion 
brevirostris)  great  hammerhead 
(Sphyrna  mokarran),  bull  (Carchar- 
hinus  leucas),  whitetip  (Carcharhinus 
longimanus),  blue  (Prionace  glauca), 
tiger  (Galeocerdo  cuvieri),  dusky 
(Carcharhinus  obscurus),  and  mako 
(Isurus  oxyrinchus)  are  pretty  much 
proven  as  real  nasties  by  either  vis- 
ual or  physical  evidence  (teeth  in 
wounds).  Additionally  there  are 
probably  no  less  than  three  other 
species  that  rank  in  the  "formidable" 
category.  It  just  isn't  good  policy — 
or  intelligence,  for  that  matter — to 
push  your  luck  with  any  of  them. 

I  guess  those  of  us  who  have 
fished  with  any  success  in  the  coastal 
waters  have  at  one  time  or  another 
caught  a  shark.  But  if  you  missed 
the  action  somewhere  along  the  line, 
then  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
give  it  a  try.  But  prepare  yourself 
well,  for  sharks  are  anything  but 
easy  to  catch. 

Shark  fishing  has  grown  from  a 
sport  popular  among  a  few  "locals" 


The  fight  now  over,  this  big  lemon 
shark  is  hand-lined  to  the  boat. 
Note  that  the  tiller  cable  leader  has 
a  vinyl  plastic  coating.  This  not  onl 
makes  the  leader  easier  to  handle 
but  easier  on  the  hands.  While  the 
big  fish  may  seem  docile  at  this 
point,  don't  take  any  chances,  jot- 
sharks  don't  give  up  easily. 


to  one  involving  fishermen  from  coe  i 
to  coast.  On  the  Georgia  coast  alor  j 
it  is  estimated  that  avid  shark  fisher 
men  number  in  the  hundreds.  T  I 
fish  begin  biting  in  late  April  ai  < 
early  May,  with  the  best  fishing  coi  i 
ing  toward  the  end  of  May.  Thou  J 
a  few  are  caught  year-round,  1 1 
good  fishing  ends  in  September. 

Primarily  a  saltwater  fish,  1 1 
shark  can  be  found  along  most  a  t 
coastal  region.  The  Georgia  co;  s 
has  proved  itself  an  excellent  sh? 
fishing  ground.  Sharks  are  scavengi  i 
and  prowl  ceaselessly  in  search  I 
food,  near  dropoffs,  holes,  und'  l 
water  ledges,  and  the  mouths  c 
rivers  and  streams  which  empty  ii  t 
the  ocean. 

By  nature  they  prey  upon  n 
weak  and  dying  members  of  th : 
aquatic  universe,  and  for  this  ri  i 
son  a  good  bloody  bait  is  essenti  i 
Cut  bonita  (especially  the  heads)  , 
an  excellent  bait,  as  are  jack  crav; 
and  blue  runners.  Incidentally,  i 
bait  of  this  type  tends  to  be  si  f 
especially  after  it  has  been  fro;  a 
and  thawed.  It  is  a  good  inexpens  \ 
hint  to  wrap  a  few  yards  of  gai  2 
bandage  around  your  bait  to  h  1 
keep  it  together.  This  will  often  s;  v 
you  the  misery  of  baiting  and  reb;  i 
ing  hooks.  Sharks  are  not  "nibblei  •■ 
but  if  your  bait  has  softened  '<  j 
separates  from  the  hook  you've  gc : 
problem. 

A  good  stout  boat  rod  is  essent  a 
as  well  as  a  large  saltwater  ga  r 
reel  with  no  less  than  550  yards  ( 
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A  two-pound  chunk  of  cut  bonita 

makes  an  excellent  shark  bait.  This 

piece  was  cut  from  the  fish's 

mid-section,  just  fore  and  aft  of  the 

dorsal  fin.  Observe  caution  when 

handling  the  big  tuna  hooks,  since 

the  idea  is  to  hook  bait 

and  not  hand. 


0-  or  130-pound  test  braided  da- 

ron  line.  Another  suggestion  is  to 

i  onstantly  check  your  line  for  signs 

if  wear.  It  isn't  any  fun  to  spend  30 

ir  40  minutes  fishing  one  of  these 

Tutes  and  have  your  line  separate 

ust  as  you  get  him  to  the  boat. 

Wire  leaders  are  a  necessity,  since 

shark's  teeth  make  quick  work  of 

ven    the    strongest    monofilament. 

'lain  old  tiller  cable  is  probably  your 

•est  bet.  It  is  limber,  strong  (920-lb. 

:st)   and  relatively  light.  You  will 

eed  no  more  than  30  feet  to  make 

good  strong  leader,  with   18  feet 

n  absolute  minimum.  By  the  way, 

lost  tiller  cable  comes  with  a  vinyl 

■laslic  coating  which  makes  it  easier 

3  handle  and  a  lot  safer. 

Sinkers  are  really  up  to  the  in- 
i  ividual,  but  an  ingenious  device  is 
10-inch  length  of  galvanized  steel 
|  ipe.  You  can  thread  both  ends  and 
ore  a  hole  in  the  caps,  and  when 
:  :rewed  in  place,  this  little  beggar 
'  ill  slide  easily  over  the  length  of 
:  le  leader.  If  more  weight  is  desired, 
;  ou  can  easily  add  shot  to  the  cylin- 
( er. 

Big,  stout  hooks  are  a  must.  Some 
i  lark  fishermen  prefer  a  straight- 
<  lank  hook,  but  a  14  or  16  ought 
I  ina  hook  is  ideal  since  it  has  a  bet- 
t  :r  barb  structure  and  will  set  better. 
1  low,  a  shark's  mouth  is  pretty 
t  'ugh,  so  you'll  have  to  really  tug 
r  lore  than  just  a  few  times.  A  good 
\i  aideline  to  remember  is  keep  setting 
t  ie  hook  while  the  fish  is  moving 
'  way.  Yank  him  as  hard  as  you  can, 


as  many  times  as  you  can.  Generally, 
it's  a  pretty  good  idea  to  keep  set- 
ting the  hook  the  entire  time  that  the 
fish  is  in  play.  You  just  can't  be  too 
careful  when  these  beasts  start  work- 
ing their  powerful  jaws  and  shaking 
their  heads:  even  a  16  ought  hook 
can  be  tossed  like  a  wad  of  chewing 
tobacco. 

Sharks  are  found  at  all  depths  and 
are  caught  from  the  beaches  and 
piers  as  well  as  from  boats;  but  boat 
fishing  is  really  the  best  way.  Geor- 
gia's coast  is  fairly  shallow,  so  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  having  a 
big  off-shore  craft,  since  you  prob- 
ably won't  need  to  go  out  more  than 
a  couple  of  miles. 

Around  Brunswick  there  are  sev- 
eral good  "shark  holes".  The  fishing 
is  good  off  the  north  end  of  Jekyll 
Island  (there's  a  pier).  The  south 
end  of  Jekyll  beach  is  also  a  good 
spot  to  try  your  luck.  The  "eighty 
foot  hole"  in  St.  Andrews  Sound  is 
probably  the  best,  with  the  mouth  of 
the  Hampton  River  ranking  a  close 
second. 

It  isn't  absolutely  essential,  but  it 
sure  takes  a  bit  of  the  worry  out  of 
handling  a  shark  if  you  take  along  a 
shotgun  or  large  calibre  ritlc.  (By  the 


way,  if  you're  a  record  hunter,  inter- 
national regulations  prohibit  the  use 
of  a  weapon  to  subdue  a  world  rec- 
ord, so  you'd  better  have  a  good  gaff 
along. )  Buckshot  or  one-ounce  slugs 
make  pretty  quick  work  of  these 
feisty  devils  once  you've  gotten  them 
to  the  boat.  But  take  care — in  the 
melee  of  excitement  you  could  find 
yourself  in  for  a  long  swim,  should 
you  accidentally  shoot  a  hole  in  your 
boat.  It  has  happened  and  it  isn't 
funny. 

If  you're  going  to  fish  from  a  pier, 
it  is  better  to  have  one  of  the  larger 
reels,  like  a  14  ought.  You  don't 
have  much  room  to  maneuver,  and 
the  fish  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  line 
when  he  runs.  Also,  should  he  prove 
to  be  a  really  big  one,  he  could  easily 
strip  your  reel  and  leave  you  stand- 
ing in  the  lurch,  with  no  way  to  fol- 
low him.  Basically,  this  is  win  beach 
or  boat  fishing  is  preferred.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  local  gendarmery  tend 
to  frown  on  the  use  of  ritles  to  sub- 
due  the  fish  once  you've  gotten  him 
in. 

If  you're  out  to  boat  really  big 
sharks  with  any  consistency,  though, 
use  a  boat.  The  big  ones  like  the 
deeper  water,  and  for  brute  strength 
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Charles  Marshall  can  smile  now,  bu 
you  should  have  seen  his  face 
earlier  in  the  day,  when  ihis 
nine-foot  lemon  shark  was  on  the 
other  end  of  that  stout  boat  rod. 
Incidentally,  this  fish  measured  nine 
feet  eight  and  three  quarter  inches, 
and  weighed  a  mere  297  pounds! 


and  power,  the  tussle  of  your  lii 
awaits  with  a  nine  foot  bull,  dusk; 
or  hammerhead. 

The  most  commonly  caught  spt  I 
cies  are  the  lemon,  sandbar,  and  bul  | 
Occasionally  a  hammerhead  | 
caught,  along  with  a  few  small  blacl  1 
tips.  The  pelagic  sharks  like  trrl 
mako  are  very  rare,  though  a  goo  | 
size  mako  was  recently  taken  necl 
Savannah.  If  you're  after  one  <  f 
these  denizens  then  you'll  have  to  gco 
out  pretty  far,  perhaps  as  far  as  tr  a 
Gulfstream,  70  to  80  miles  offshon  J 

Sport?  No  question  about  i  J 
There's  something  exciting  in  tra 
challenge  of  boating  a  fish  conside  -j 
ably  bigger  than  yourself,  and  a  hec  a 
of  a  lot  stronger.  Like  any  big  gam<  -I 
fish,  the  shark  must  simply  be  wor  i 
down  before  he  wears  you  dowi  J 
Constant  pressure  is  the  key.  Kee  J 
that  line  tight  and  keep  pulling.  An  I 
though  your  arms  may  cramp  froi  J 
the  strain  and  you  may  think  you'  lj 
never  get  him  in,  it's  just  a  matter  i  n 
pacing  yourself  to  eventual  victor  . 
Remember  he's  got  350,000,00 
years  of  will-to-live  behind  him,  bit 
you've  got  a  brain  that's  more  tha  l 
just  an  extension  of  your  spinal  con  . 
Outwit  him  and  he's  yours  .  .  .  falt<  r 
for  a  second  in  your  resolve  and  he  s 
gone.     # 
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Will-A-Way 


I  y  Connie  Steele 

1  holography  by  Cathy  Cardarelli 


How  can  a  blind  man  find  his  way 
i  "ound  in  an  ordinary  state  park? 
1  fow  can  a  child  with  cerebral  palsy 
s  vim  in  an  average  lake?  How  can 
c  paraplegic  hike  a  nature  trail,  or 
r  lake  it  from  his  car  to  a  fishing  pier, 
t  irough  the  sand  and  stairs  that 
t  ock  his  way? 

Georgia  has  developed  a  remark- 
a  )le  answer  to  all  these  questions: 
\  'ill-A-Way  State  Park  for  the  dis- 
a)led  and  their  families.  This  park 
v  ithin  a  park,  nestled  on  350  acres 
v  ithin  Fort  Yargo  State  Park,  is  one 
n  ile  south  of  Winder  on  Highway 


Just  inside  Will-A-Way  stands  the 
visitor  center,  looking  like  a  giant 
Japanese  parasol  plunged  handle  first 
into  a  lily-pad  of  cement,  with  plexi- 
glas  instead  of  paper  stretching  be- 
tween its  redwood  ribs.  Around  the 
edge  of  the  pad,  a  concession  stand, 
shower  room,  and  storage  rooms  al- 
ternate with  open  spaces  which  ex- 
pose a  view  of  the  beach  beyond. 

Clustered  around  the  visitor  center 
are  a  picnic  area,  playground,  rental 
cottages,  and  nature  trail.  A  fishing 
bridge  spans  the  lake  that  separates 
the  day-use  section  of  the  camp- 
ground and  the  Group  Camp,  re- 


served for  organizations  renting  on 
a  short  term  basis. 

The  beach  and  lake — where  chilr 
dren  and  adults  can  boat,  catch  crap- 
pie,  or  just  carry  home  gritty,  white 
sand  in  their  bathing  suits — is  the 
prize  experience  for  most  campers. 

For  one  man,  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  in  a  diving  accident  at 
J  5,  it's  hard  to  put  into  words:  "I 
hadn't  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
hassle  of  trying  to  get  to  and  from 
the  water  until  four  years  ago,  when 
the)  opened  Will-A-Way. 

"But  here,  without  ever  leaving 
my   wheelchair,    I   can   move   on   a 
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hard  surface  all  the  way  from  my 
parked  car,  around  the  beach,  and 
onto  an  entry  pad  in  the  lake.  Once 
I'm  out  about  chest  deep,  I  can  lean 
forward,  stretch  away  from  the 
wheelchair  and  start  stroking.  It's 
really  fantastic." 

Another  swimmer  is  a  9-year-old 
with  cerebral  palsy.  She  can  neither 
walk  nor  talk,  but  in  the  water  her 
muscles  somehow  relax,  and  she  has 
more  body  control. 

"One  look  at  her  face  tells  it  all," 
says  her  counselor.  "In  the  water  she 
can  kick  and  move  her  arms.  It's 
really  wonderful  to  see  her  progress. 
She's  gained  enough  body  awareness 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  she's  able 
to  do  exercises  out  of  the  water. 

"Crawling  around  on  a  gym  mat 
like  a  baby  may  not  seem  like  much 
to  some  people,  but  to  us  that's  suc- 
cess." 

Siothia  Longmire,  director  of  the 
park,  says,  "We  like  to  think  we're 
sort  of  an  interim  experience — mid- 
way between  the  totally  protected 
world  that  disabled  people  start  in, 
and  the  world  they're  aiming  for:  full 
assimilation  into  the  community. 

"You  know,  there's  nothing  like 
outdoor  recreation.  Most  of  us  take 
it  for  granted.  But,  too  often,  handi- 
capped people  have  been  barred  by 
their  own  limitations. 

"When  a  person  has  a  disability, 
he  may  be  self-conscious.  And  that 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  over.  It  isn't 
easy  to  try  new  things  when  you  may 
be  stared  at  by  people  who  think 
you're  strange,  or  even  worse,  fun- 
ny," Longmire  points  out. 

"But  here,  the  physically  or  men- 
tally limited  have  a  place  to  experi- 
ence the  out-of-doors — away  from 
shattering  stares — with  all  the  equip- 
ment they  need.  And  acceptance  and 
understanding  are  part  of  the  equip- 
ment." 

At  first  glance  the  park  looks  like 
any  other  well-kept  state  recreation 
area.  It's  only  as  you  look  closer  and 
learn  more  that  you  realize  it's  a  one- 
of-a-kind  campground  in  Georgia, 
and  possibly  in  the  world. 

"We've  had  official  visitors  from 
as  far  away  as  England,  Germany, 
France.  Russia,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia." the  director  says. 


New  York  and  California,  which 
have  the  reputation  of  leading  the 
field  in  innovative  park  programs, 
have  sent  their  experts  to  the  park 
to  see  what  they  can  adapt  for  their 
programs. 

What  these  professionals  come  to 
see  is  an  upbeat,  indoor-outdoor 
melange  of  roughing  it  gently. 

They  discover  that  there  are  no 
steps  or  steep  slopes  at  Will-A-Way. 
They  find  paved,  hard-surface  routes 
leading  from  the  entrance  of  the  park 
to  every  corner  of  the  park.  They 
examine  extra  wide  double-action 
swinging  doors  that  provide  easy  en- 
try and  exit  for  all  buildings;  bath- 
house showers  with  grab  bars,  port- 
able shower  heads  and  mobile 
wooden  chairs;  unusual  construction 
materials  used  in  the  paths  leading 
from  the  outside  trail  into  the  cabins 
and  cottages. 

"This  outside  trail  is  made  of 
asphalt  and  links  every  part  of  the 
park.  Each  building  has  an  entrance 
made  of  terra-cotta  tile  that  sweeps 
right  inside,  creating  an  inner  thresh- 
old that  butts  smoothly  into  the 
brushed  cement  flooring.  It's  that 
change  in  texture — each  giving  off  a 
different  sound — that  tells  a  blind 
person  exactly  where  he  is,"  Long- 
mire explains. 

The  air-conditioned  cottages  look 
like  a  plush  way  to  camp.  The  ap- 


pliances and  countertops  in  the  mod 
ern  kitchens  seem  low  compared  t 
those  at  home;  low  enough  to  frj 
comfortably  reached  by  a  person  in  i 
wheelchair.  A  braille  strip  is  place  I 
inside  the  cupboards,  on  stove  cor' 
trols,  or  anywhere  else  a  blind  pei- 
son  might  need  instructions. 

"When  we  say  our  three  cottage  j 
here  in  the  day-use  camp  are  con 
pletely   furnished,    we   mean   con 
pletely,"  Longmire  says.  "We  pre 
vide  logs  for  the  fire,  the  match  1: 
light   it,   and  will   even   strike  tt,"\ 
match  if  any  of  our  campers  neec 
us  to. 

"For  $14  a  day,   we'll  provic; 
everything   but   food.    I    guess   v: 
kinda  spoil  our  people,  but  then,"  tl  I 
director   shrugs,   "that's   why  we': 
here." 

The  day-use  area  is  separate; 
from  the  Group  Camp  site  boi 
physically,  by  the  lake  which  dividi  ^ 
the  park  into  two  sections,  and  phi 
osophically:  the  Group  Camp  is  r 
stricted  solely  to  organizations  wor 
ing  with  the  handicapped. 

Recognizing  the  therapeutic  ar^ 
rehabilitative  possibilities  in  outdoi 
recreation,  such  groups  rent  an  e 
tire  section  of  the  Group  Camp,  i 
eluding     campers'     cabins,     yellc 
plexiglas  tepee-style  activity  "tents 
and  use  of  the  dining  hall  and  pr  ► 
gram  buildings. 
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Total  freedom  to  map  out  recrea- 
tional and  therapeutic  programs  for 
their  members  without  fear  of  intru- 
sion by  outsiders  is  guaranteed.  As 
many  as  four  separate  groups  can 
cairp  at  the  same  time,  and  prob- 
ably none  will  meet  except  at  meal 
time  in  the  dining  hall. 

With  propei  coordination  of  group 
activity,  even  with  a  capacity  crowd 
3f  250  campers  and  staff,  it's  pos- 
sible for  retarded  children  to  be 
swimming  in  the  30  x  60  foot  swim- 
ming pool  while  blind  kids  play  on 
che  ballfield,  severely  multi-handi- 
:apped  youngsters  work  on  arts  and 
:rafts  projects,  and  a  senior  citizens' 
>roup  meets  at  the  boat  dock.  And 
lone  of  the  groups  will  cross  paths. 

A  member  of  a  Golden  Age  Club 
laying  at  the  camp  described  her 
:xperience  at  Will-A-Way:  "We've 
pent  a  week  here  and  gone  from 
norning  meditation  to  bedtime  with 
o  many  choices  of  things  to  do  it's 
nade  Las  Vegas  look  pale. 

"Our  gang  staged  a  carnival  with 
4  different  games  in  the  open-air 
>avilion.  We've  played  putt-putt  golf 
md  worked  on  painting  and  needle- 
work. But  sailing  on  the  lake  has  got 
o  be  my  favorite  sport. 

"In  the  pontoon  boats,  with  the 
.wning  overhead  to  keep  the  sun  off, 
nd  seats  on  the  flat  deck,  it's  all 


pleasure  and  not  much  work.  The 
exercise  has  been  good  for  us,  too. 
At  home  we've  been  accused  of  get- 
ting on  our  behinds  in  front  of  the 
TV  and  forgetting  the  off  button.  But 
there's  no  chance  of  that  here,"  she 
says.  "At  Will-A-Way,  there  is  no 
TV." 

One  senior  citizen  from  Atlanta, 
who  thought  her  days  of  enjoying 
more  than  just  a  walk  around  the 
block  had  ended,  commented,  "Just 
having  the  paved  paths  means  we  can 
go  anywhere,  and  do  anything,  with- 
out stumbling  around  in  the  rocks 
and  leaves.  That  one  thing  alone 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  hike  on 
the  nature  trail." 

Along  the  half-mile  nature  trail, 
there  are  1 8  signs  in  both  braille  and 
print.  This  trail  guide  suggests  that 
hikers  "listen  for  tree  frogs  or  spring 
peepers,"  "smell  and  feel  the  damp 
coolness,"  and  "watch  for  fence  liz- 
ards sunning  themselves,  and  garden 
spiders  spinning  webs." 

After  meandering  through  the 
woods,  the  trail  circles  around  the 
bottomland,  recrosses  a  slow-moving 
creek,  and  ends  up  where  it  began, 
behind  the  beach  and  lake. 

Almost  half  of  Georgia's  popula- 
tion lives  within  a  two-hour  drive  of 
Will-A-Way.  Slices  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Alabama  are 


within  150  miles  and  make  the  camp 
a  regional  center. 

In  the  summer,  the  day-use  area 
is  a  magnet  for  folks  who  live  "just 
down  the  road."  One  of  the  areas 
they  use  most  is  the  playground.  All 
the  ordinary  slides,  sandboxes, 
crawl-throughs,  and  climb-ons  are 
here.  But  there  are  also  shuffleboard 
and  other  game  courts,  horseshoes, 
carpet  golf,  and  archery.  And  it's  not 
unusual-  to  see  paraplegics  tossing 
horseshoes,  or  senior  citizens  com- 
peting at  carpet  golf,  or  a  blind  teen- 
ager shooting  archery. 

"Many  of  our  kids  are  legally 
blind  but  can  catch  glimpses  of  gray 
blurs,"  says  one  counselor. 

"We  call  out  instructions  and  hope 
their  shots  are  somewhere  near  the 
bullseye.  Of  course,  we  get  mighty 
close  to  the  target,  just  in  case. 

"It's  the  same  with  golf.  At  first, 
we  help  them  control  the  club,  then, 
we  turn  them  loose.  Nobody's  per- 
fect, you  know.  With  some  practice 
— and  who  doesn't  curve  a  few  wild 
shots — our  kids  can  do  well  enough 
to  feel  like  a  budding  Jack  Nicklaus." 

One  camper  summed  up  his  ex- 
perience at  Will-A-Way  when  he 
said,  "It's  that  feeling  that  we  come 
for.  Even  if  it's  just  for  the  afternoon, 
it's  good  to  feel  like  other  folks,  do- 
ing all  the  things  they  do."     # 
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REVOLUTION  IN  GEORGIA 
A  CHRONOLOGY 


by  Billy  Townsend 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


Coat-of-Arms  of  King  George  III 


17  7  5 

On  May  10  news  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord — which  had 
been  fought  in  Massachusetts  on 
April  19 — reached  Georgia.  The 
next  night  patriotic  members  of  what 
became  the  Council  of  Safety  broke 
open  the  royal  powder  magazine  in 
Savannah.  According  to  legend,  they 
sent  some  of  this  powder  to  Boston, 
and  it  was  used  at  Bunker  Hill. 

In  June  the  patriotic  fever  con- 
tinued to  climb.  On  June  1,  then 
Royal  Governor  Wright  ordered  a 
celebration  of  the  King's  birthday, 
but  S..vannah  patriots  spiked  the  bat- 
tery of  cannon   to   be   used   in  the 


salute,  then  threw  them  off  the  bluff. 
Liberty  poles  were  erected  to  show 
defiance,  and  Tories  were  tarred  and 
feathered  in  Savannah  and  Augusta. 

Although  Georgia  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  Patriots  did  meet.  They 
elected  John  Houston,  Archibald 
Bulloch,  Dr.  John  J.  Zubly,  Noble 
Wimberly  Jones,  and  Lyman  Hall 
to  the  Second  Continental  Congress. 
The  Provincial  Congress  declared 
that  Georgia  was  on  equal  footing 
with  the  Continental  Association  in 
agreeing  not  to  import  British  goods. 

On  July  10  a  British  ship  arrived 
at  Tybee,  carrying  13,000  pounds  of 


powder  and  other  items  for  the  gai  ■ 
rison  and  for  Indian  trade.  Georgi  i 
at  this  time  was  thinly  inhabite  1 
along  the  coast  and  up  the  Savanna  l 
River,  and  this  30-  to  60-mile  wid:1 
strip  of  land  was  highly  vulnerabl .' 
to  attack  by  raiding  parties.  So  tl'  5 
Patriots  seized  the  powder. 
17  7  6 
The  Council  of  Safety  ordered  th  ; 
arrest  of  Governor  James  Wrigl  t 
and  his  council.  They  were  place  1 
under  parole  and  forbidden  to  lea\ ! 
Savannah,  but  on  Feb.  1 1  they  flel 
to  the  British  ships  at  Cockspur  I:  - 
land.  This  left  Georgia  almost  con  - 
pletely  controlled  by  the  Patriots. 
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British  ships,  forced  by  Patriot 
cannons  to  remain  below  Savannah, 
were  short  of  supplies.  Several  boats 
loaded  with  rice  were  being  held  in 
Dort  by  non-importation  agreements, 
and  these  became  a  prime  target  for 
he  British.  After  skirmishes  on  land 
ind  sea,  the  British  seized  1600  bar- 
rels of  rice  and  sailed  away.  There 
vere  few  casualties  in  these  actions: 
he  fighting  was  still  a  "family" 
iffair,  and  the  British  were  not  yet 
xmsidered  a  hostile  enemy  to  be  ex- 
erminated. 

The  provincial  congress  consoli- 
lated  its  spreading  power,  elected 
Archibald  Bulloch  governor, 
dopted  a  constitution,  and  started 
ireparing  defenses.  On  July  4  Ly- 
nan  Hall,  Button  Gwinnett,  and 
1  jeorge  Walton  signed  the  Declara- 
ion  of  Independence.  On  Aug.  10 
he  Declaration  was  publicly  read  on 
:  avannaffs  Johnson  Square  beneath 
lie  liberty  pole. 

British-held  East  Florida  became 
;  haven  for  Loyalists  (Tories),  and 

offered  a  strong  base  for  raids  on 
1  ieorgia.  Plundering  by  guerillas  and 
1  y  Florida  Rangers  led  to  an  or- 
|  anized  expendition  to  capture  Flor- 
ida. This  failed  because  of  sickness, 
1  tck  of  leadership  and  transport,  and 
1  tck  of  cooperation  between  mili- 
i  try  and  civilian  leadership. 

17  7  7 

The  Patriots  were  firmly  in  control 
( f  the  government  which  enacted  the 
:<  'onstitution  of  1777  and  set  up  the 
1  rst  eight  counties.  Seven  counties 
brew  from  parishes  or  combinations 
K  f  parishes  while  the  eighth,  Wilkes, 
'j\  as  an  original  county.  On  Feb.  7 
J  lorida  Rangers,  led  by  Lt.  Col. 
f  homas  Brown,  and  some  British 
r 'gulars  and  Indian  allies,  took  Fort 
Is  lelntosh  on  the  Satilla  River;  they 
I  lied  4,  wounded  6,  and  captured 
f  3  Americans. 

An  expedition  of  more  than  500 
n  en  invaded  Florida.  On  May  20  the 
^  reaty  of  De Witt's  Corner  ended  the 
K  herokee  war  against  the  Patriots, 
P  it  the  same  day  Col.  Samuel  El- 
p  Tt's  contingent  of  the  Florida  in- 
V  ision  was  forced  to  turn  back  when 
f|  e  British  surprised  the  Patriots  at 
p  lomas  Creek  in  the  Revolution's 
s  uthernmost  battle. 
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East  Florida  continued  to  be  the 
major  trouble  spot  for  Georgians. 
The  King's  Rangers  with  Indian  al- 
lies captured  Fort  Barrington  near 
Darien  on  March  13.  Backwoods- 
men from  South  Carolina,  called 
Scopholites  after  their  leader,  crossed 
the  Savannah  and  plundered  their 
way  to  Florida,  where  they  joined 
the  enemy  preparing  to  invade  Geor- 
gia. 

The  third  and  final  Whig  invasion 
of  Florida  was  begun.  The  largest,  it 
started  with  more  than  2,000  Con- 
tinentals, Georgia  militia,  South 
Carolina  militia,  and  the  Georgia 
Navy.  But  when  no  plan  could  be 
agreed  on  and  leadership  problems 
couldn't  be  solved,  the  expedition 
collapsed. 

While  the  B  r  i  t  i  s  h-influenced 
Creeks  were  raiding  northern  Geor- 
gia, the  British  began  a  concerted 
push  into  the  southern  section.  On 
Nov.  20  they  burned  buildings 
around  Midway,  i  n  cl  u  d  i  n  g  the 
church.  Four  days  later  Patriot  Gen- 
eral James  Screven  was  mortally 
wounded  at  nearby  Bulltown  Swamp. 
On  Dec.  1  the  British  approached 
Fort  Morris  at  Sunbury,  but  Col. 
John  Mcintosh  refused  the  surrender 
proposal  with  his  famous  challenge, 
"Come  and  take  it!"  On  Dec.  29  a 
British  force  led  by  Lt.  Col.  Archi- 
bald Campbell  landed  below  Savan- 
nah. The  British  entered  Savannah 
by  an  unguarded  passage  through 
the  swamps.  The  Patriot  defenses 
were  led  by  Gen.  Howe,  Gov.  Hous- 
ton, and  Col.  Walton,  with  no  one 
having  central  control.  The  poorly- 
led  and  poorly-placed  Americans 
tied  in  panic;  100  were  killed  and 
450  captured.  The  British  lost  only 
7  dead  and  19  wounded. 

1779 

Alter  the  capture  of  the  capital 
(Savannah),  the  British  moved 
quickly  to  capture  the  rest  of  Geor- 
gia. Campbell  led  the  British  north 
to  capture  Ebenezer.  They  skir- 
mished with  Patriots  at  the  Burke 
County  jail,  then  captured  Augusta 
en  Jan.  31.  Col.  Augustine  Prevost 
captured  Fort  Morris  on  Jan.  10.  Al- 
most  all   of  the    heavily    populated 


sections  of  the  state  now  were  con- 
trolled by  the  British. 

The  Patriots  were  resisting  in 
sparsely  settled  sections  such  as 
Wilkes  County,  and  the  battle  of 
Kettle  Creek  was  one  of  their  major 
victories.  After  this  battle  they  never 
completely  lost  control  of  the  up- 
country.  Reinforcements  from  North 
Carolina  forced  the  British  to  with- 
draw from  Augusta  down  the  Savan- 
nah River. 

British  forces  under  Lt.  Col.  Mark 
Prevost  trapped  and  defeated  2300 
Americans  commanded  by  Gen. 
John  Ashe  at  the  confluence  of  Brier 
Creek  and  the  Savannah  in  what  now 
is  Screven  County.  The  British  set 
up  a  new  Royal  government,  and 
since  the  Patriot  government  still 
claimed  sovereignty,  Georgia  had 
two  governments. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  led  the 
Americans  and  Count  d'Estaing  led 
the  French  fleet  to  lay  seige  to  Savan- 
nah. In  October  an  attempt  to  storm 
the  British  works  failed,  and  Gen. 
Pulaski  was  killed.  Nine  days  later 
the  French  and  American  forces 
withdrew.  This  left  Savannah  and 
much  of  Georgia  under  Royal  Gov- 
neror  Wright. 

17  8  0 

The  Patriots  elected  Richard 
Howley  governor  on  Jan.  4.  They 
struggled  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
order  by  declaring  Herd's  Fort,  in 
Wilkes  County,  temporary  capital  of 
Georgia. 

British  leaders  thought  they  had 
secure  control  of  Georgia  and  moved 
many  troops  to  the  Carolinas  and 
Florida.  Patriot  partisans  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  and  raided 
ever  closer  to  Savannah.  This  led  to 
heavy  skirmishing  at  Ogecchee  Ferry 
on  April  4. 

The  Carolina  troops  evacuated 
Augusta  and  the  British  reoccupied 
the  town.  Let!  by  Colonels  James 
Grierson  and  Thomas  Brown,  (who 
well  remembered  the  coat  of  tar  and 
leathers  the  Patriots  had  given  him), 
the  British  began  revenging  Brown. 
This  increased  murders  and  looting 
by  both  sides  in  the  upcounti  v. 

Elijah  Clarke  led  a  group  of  300 
Patriots  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to    capture    Augusta.    Col.    Broun. 
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headquartered  at  the  Mackay  House, 
held  off  the  Americans  until  rein- 
forcements arrived.  Thirteen 
wounded  Americans  were  hanged 
there. 
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Skirmishing  continued  while  the 
Articles  of  Confederation — formally 
aligning  the  thirteen  original  states — 
were  being  approved.  In  one  raid 
Patriot  Col.  Isaac  Shelby  killed  40 
Loyalists.  Meanwhile  Patriots  cap- 
tured and  burned  the  H.M.S.  Bri- 
tannia at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee. 

Patriots  laid  siege  to  Augusta  on 
May  2 1 .  Under  the  direction  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Pickens,  the  Patriots 
built  a  Mayham  tower  from  which 
they  shelled  the  city's  main  defen- 
sive spot,  Fort  Cornwallis.  On  June 
5  the  fort  and  Augusta  fell  to  the 


Americans. 

The  Patriot  government  re-estab- 
lished itself  and  Americans  started 
moving  down  the  Savannah  River. 
By  December  the  Patriots  had  cap- 
tured Ebenezer  and  were  encircling 
Savannah. 

17  8  2 

The  British,  consolidating  their 
position  in  Savannah,  had  burned  all 
provisions  to  keep  them  from  the 
Americans.  Skirmishes  occurred 
north  of  Savannah  at  Cuthbert's  saw- 
mills and  south  at  Reid's  Bluff;  and 
later  on  at  the  Ogeechee  Ferry. 

The  British  now  were  in  a  desper- 
ate situation.  Cornwallis  had  sur- 
rendered at  Yorktown;  Virginia  and 
Charlestown  and  Savannah  were  the 
only  strongholds  in  the  South.  A 
band  of  Creek  allies  was  called  in  to 


aid  the  British,  but  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne  defeated  them  near  Savan- 
nah on  June  24. 

On  July  1 1  the  British  surren- 
dered Savannah  to  the  Americans, 
and  Gen.  Wayne  allowed  Lt.  Col. 
James  Jackson  to  take  possession. 
From  July  12  to  July  25,  the  British 
and  many  Loyalists  evacuated  Geor- 
gia. They  took  with  them  most  of 
their  possessions,  as  well  as  some 
stolen  from  Patriots;  they  took  5000 
slaves  from  Georgia.  It  took  years 
for  the  state  to  recover  its  economic 
loss. 

On  Nov.  30  a  provisional  treaty 
was  signed  in  Paris  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  On 
Sept.  3,  1783,  this  treaty  was  for- 
malized and  the  Revolution  in  Geor- 
gia was  over.     # 
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Close-up 
Photography 


by  Bob  Busby 
Photography  by  O.I.G.  Staff 


It  seems  a  condition  of  contem- 
porary American  life  that  every  hu- 
man endeavor,  whether  work  or 
play,  be  pursued  feverishly  else  some 
important  aspect  might  escape  our 
experience.  This  over-zealous  pur- 
suit denies  us  much  of  what  we  des- 
perately seek;  the  pleasures  of  the 
journey  too  often  fall  victim  to 
schedules,  real  or  self-imposed.  The 
essence  and  beauty  of  the  outdoors 
remain  hidden  if  we  refuse  to  ease 
our  pace  and  change  our  perspective. 


Macro,  or  close-up  photography, 
demands  that  we  become  aware  of 
our  environment  and  experience  the 
minute,  often  unseen,  world  that  sur- 
rounds us.  The  nature  of  macro 
photography  causes  us  to  explore, 
to  deliberate,  and  to  enjoy  the  fas- 
cination and  drama  hidden  in  details 
previously  denied  us. 

The  rewards  of  photographing  this 
tiny  world  are  great,  but  so  too  are 
the  demands  of  eye,  body,  and  equip- 
ment. The  principles  of  photography 


discussed  in  preceeding  articles  be- 
come even  more  important  in  macro 
work.  Problems  encountered  in 
"normal"  photography  become  more 
critical  as  the  image  size  increases  on 
the  film:  effects  of  camera  and  sub- 
ject movement,  narrow  depth-of- 
field,  perspective  distortion,  and  ex- 
posure compensation  determine  the 
quality  of  macro  work. 

Macro  photography  requires  more 
light  for  proper  exposure  than  does 
work  in  normal  situations.  This  in- 
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One  of  the  limiting  factors  in  macro  work  is  the  extremely 
shallow  depth-o) '-field.  Only  this  grasshopper's  eye  is  in 
focus;  features  in  front  or  behind  the  "plane  of  focus"  are 
distorted. 


Orienting  a  subject  so  that  most  of  its  important  features 
fall  parallel  to  the  plane  of  focus  will  allow  the  photogra- 
pher to  capture  a  clearer  image. 


creased  need  for  light  becomes  cri- 
tical when  close-up  work  is  carried 
on  under  the  forest  canopy  or  in  any 
low-light  situation.  These  conditions 
require  long  exposures  and/or  ex- 
posures at  maximum  lens  aperture; 
this  increases  the  danger  of  move- 
ment and  decreases  the  depth-of- 
field  (distance  between  the  nearest 
and  farthest  objects  in  sharp  focus). 

Movement,  either  camera  or  sub- 
ject, is  the  most  commonly  en- 
countered and  least  successfully  re- 
solved problem  in  macro  photog- 
raphy. Camera  movement  can  be 
controlled  by  using  a  sturdy  tripod 
and  cable  release,  while  subject 
movement  poses  more  problems. 
Two  difficulties  may  occur:  subject 
movement  during  long  exposures 
will  yield  a  "blurred"  image,  while 
movement  of  subject  or  camera  may 
result  in  an  out-of-focus  image  as 
the  subject  falls  outside  the  ex- 
tremely narrow  depth-of-field  in- 
volved in  macro  work. 

Often  long  exposure  can  be 
avoided  and  the  chance  of  movement 
reduced.  Use  of  "faster,"  more  sen- 
sitive films  can  shorten  exposure 
time,  but  may  result  in  increased 
"grain"  and  "contrast."  As  limits 
imposed  by  light  conditions  and 
equipment  are  approached,  compro- 
mise becomes  necessary. 

Compromise  and  control  are  im- 
portant factors  in  dealing  with  the 


extremely  narrow  depth-of-field  en- 
countered in  close-up  work.  Regard- 
less of  lens,  depth-of-field  is  re- 
duced to  fractions  of  an  inch  and  is 
actually  little  more  than  a  plane  in 
image  depth.  "Stopping  down,"  us- 
ing a  smaller  lens  aperture,  will  in- 
crease depth  somewhat,  but  should 
be  avoided  if  it  results  in  extremely 
long  exposure  times.  Because  focus 
lies  along  a  narrow  plane,  the  subject 
must  be  carefully  placed  in  relation 
to  the  camera  to  allow  important  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  to  fall  within 
this  narrow  range.  If  movement  and 
focus  are  carefully  controlled,  a 
sharp  image  should  appear  on  film. 
A  sharp  image,  although  necessary 
to  good  close-up  work,  is  only  part 
of  a  satisfying  photograph. 

Counter  to  popular  belief,  "good" 
(expensive)  equipment  does  not 
guarantee  good  photography.  This  is 
important  to  consider  when  selec- 
ting close-up  equipment.  A  wide 
range  of  equipment  is  available; 
some  close-up  lenses  cost  under  $20, 
while  some  "macro"  lenses  run  sev- 
eral hundred.  Determine  your  needs, 
your  ability,  your  budget  and  exam- 
ine the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each. 

Close-up  lenses  are  simple  menis- 
cus lenses  which,  when  attached  to 
a  prime  lens,  shorten  the  focal  length 
and  allow  work  at  closer  ranges. 
This  is  the  least  expensive  approach 


to  close-up  photography  and  offers 
many  advantages.  They  simply  screw 
on  the  prime  lens  as  does  a  filter  and 
are  therefore  the  most  convenient, 
requiring  no  exposure  compensation; 
they  are  highly  portable,  and  allow 
through-the-lens  metering.  Used 
properly,  close-up  lenses  will  per- 
form satisfactorily  for  small  objects 
in  the  center  of  the  image  area  where 
definition  is  best  and  aberrations  are 
least.  These  generally  come  in  sets 
containing  three  lenses,  which  may 
be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  each  other  or  extension 
rings  and  bellows." 

When  extension  rings  and  bel- 
lows are  used,  either  in  combination 
with  close-up  lenses  or  simply  with 
the  prime  lens,  exposure  values  are 
changed.  The  rings  and  bellows  are 
placed  between  the  lens  and  cam- 
era, thereby  extending  the  distance 
of  the  lens  from  the  film  plane,  caus- 
ing a  larger  image  to  be  projected 
upon  the  film.  These  devices  offer 
improved  optical  reproduction,  but 
create  exposure  problems  the  novice 
might  find  unwieldly. 

Macro  lenses,  designed  especially 
for  close-up  work,  are  probably  the 
best  approach  for  those  considering 
macro  work  seriously.  Although 
somewhat  expensive,  these  lenses 
double  as  normal  lenses,  and  if  pur- 
chased in  place  of  normal  lenses,  the 
cost  seems  reasonable.  Thev  allow 
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A  normal  lens  has  considerable  depth-of -field.  Notice  how  many  flowers  are  in 
focus.  Insert:  combining  macro  and  normal  lenses  enables  a  photographer  to 
capture  a  range  of  detail  and  perspective. 


t  irough-the-lens  metering;  many  will 
produce  a  1:2  reproduction  scale, 
a  id  all  offer  greater  optical  fidelity 
t  ian  close-up  lenses,  bellows  or  ex- 
t  nsion  rings. 

Good  photography  is  difficult  to 
c  :fine,  more  difficult  to  achieve,  and 
>  :t  so  obvious  when  experienced. 
C  ood  macro  photography  results 
f  om  patience,  knowledge,  and  ef- 
p  rt.  Equipment  is  important,  yet 
n  odest  investments  in  gear  can  yield 
p  itstanding  results;  the  difference  is 
ii  the  photographer.     # 
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oJhe  (band  and 
the  Sea 
and  the  SAy 


W**&m$**&n 


by  Bill  Morehead 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


The  beach  is  important  to  us.  V\  ej 
all  know  (or  should  know)  how  in  -I 
portant  it  is  in  terms  of  tourism,  eo  -j 
nomics  and  biology.  It's  time  we  a<  J 
mit  to  ourselves  that  it's  also  ir 
portant  to  us  as  a  play  area.  All 
us  harbor  memories  or  fantasies  (■ 
both)  about  the  beach.  These  fee  - 
ings  are  filled  with  pictures  of  sail 
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drifting  between  our  toes,  with  sand 
crabs  darting  about  beneath  sheets 
of  foamy  surf,  and  the  rumbling  sere- 
nade of  crashing  breakers  in  a  night 
filled  with  salt  breezes  and  crisp 
windy  star  patterns. 

It's  very  important  that  we  have 
a  place  to  play.  To  sail  a  boat,  to  re- 
lax and  enjoy  the  surf-ridden  gifts  of 
nature.  Too  soon  we  find  ourselves 
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:.ack  to  busy  worlds  of  logic,  dead- 
;.ies  and  bill-paying.  For  now — at 
:  e  beach — a  time  to  play  is  a  time 
:■  remember. 

And  let's  face  it.  We  tend  to  pro- 
;<  ct  those  things  that  are  important 
:<  us — and  what  is  important  in  our 


personal  lives  is  not  always  monu- 
mental to  society.  Sometimes  we 
need  to  save  things  from  destruction 
simply  because  we'd  rather  keep 
them. 

Our  Georgia  beaches  are  very  im- 
portant things.  Ask  a  scientist — he'll 


fill  your  mind  with  importances  and 
you'll  come  away  with  images  of  test 
tubes,  computers  and  concern.  Or — 
you  could  look  in  that  child's  face — I 
doubt  the  beach  is  any  more  im- 
portant to  those  scientists  than  it  is 
to  that  young  boy.  Or  to  you  and  me. 
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Oyster  restoration  is  back-breaking  work,  but  it  may  provide  the  basis  for  another  sorely-needed  industry  on  our  coast 


Oysters  are  among  the  tastiest, 
most  nutritious  and  most  popular  of 
all  coastal  seafoods.  Yet  in  Georgia, 
where  eight  million  pounds  of  oys- 
ters were  harvested  in  1908,  produc- 
tion has  dropped  to  less  than  200,- 
000  bushels  each  year. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources is  sponsoring  a  project  to  give 
Georgia  oysters  a  boost,  with  biolo- 
gist Bob  Mahood  of  the  Coastal 
Fisheries  Section  in  Brunswick  in 
charge.  DNR's  Oyster  Restoration 
Project,  as  it  is  called,  has  as  its 
aim  the  reestablishment  of  the  state's 
oyster  production. 

Three  other  marine  biologists  are 
hard  at  work  on  the  five-year  proj- 
ect— Tony  Reisinger,  Duane  Harris, 
and  Bob  Palmer.  Though  each  is  in- 
volved in  a  separate  project  phase, 
all  work  is  interrelated  and  Mahood, 
as  project  leader,  has  the  mammoth 


job  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
others. 

Mahood  confirmed  the  statistics 
on  Georgia's  declining  oyster  crop, 
and  explained  that,  though  pollu- 
tion has  closed  many  coastal  waters 
to  oyster  harvesters,  it  is  not  solely 
responsible  for  the  drop  in  the  state's 
output.  It  might  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  the  drop  is  attributable  to  a 
combination  of  underharvesting  and 
very  productive  coastal  waters. 

Oysters,  if  not  regularly  harvested, 
tend  io  overpopulate  and  crowd  each 
other  out  of  existence.  And  because 
of  Georgia's  semi-tropic  location, 
oysters  here  have  a  long  reproductive 
season,  which  the  biologists  call  the 
spat  set. 

"Spat  set  here  may  last  all  sum- 
mer, while  in  Maine,  there's  only 
one  spat  set  every  four  years,"  Ma- 
hood says. 


Tony  Reisinger,  making  a  study  > 
oyster  reproduction,  interrupted  c 
explain  how  the  long  spat  set  seas(  r 
affects  future  crops. 

"The  spat,  or  baby  oysters,  fre  '■ 
wheel  around  in  the  water  for  a  ft  f 
weeks,  then  settle  down  permanent ; 
on  some  firm  substance,"  he  sa:  1 
adding  that,  all  too  often,  the  fii  l 
substance  is  the  shell  of  another  0}  5 
ter.  This  tendency  is  responsible  f  > 
the  abundance  of  "coon"  oysters  - 
oysters  which  grow  in  thick,  com ) 
luted  clusters — which  are  common  i 
Georgia  waters.  "The  coons  usua  1; 
don't  reach  desirable  size,  and  hi  r 
vesters  avoid  them."  he  said. 

Reisinger  showed  me  a  clump  ) 
coons,  and  it  was  easy  to  und  c 
stand  their  unpopularity.  A  harves  : 
might  as  well  try  to  shuck  a  stuc  v 
together  handful  of  razor-shdfj 
crackerjacks. 
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Because  Georgia  law  prohibits  the 
redging  of  subtidal  oysters  (under- 
'ater  at  all  tides),  the  state's  current 
rop  comes  exclusively  from  inter- 
dal  beds,  which  are  exposed  for  at 
•ast  part  of  the  daily  tidal  cycle. 

"This  restriction  may  not  be  as 
miting  as  it  sounds,  though,'"  Ma- 
ood  said.  He  and  the  others  have 
iscovered  that  subtidals  in  Georgia 
■ldom  reach  the  size  and  quality  of 
itertidals  anyway. 

The  fact  that  subtidal  oysters  are 
)t  as  desirable  as  intertidals  led  to 
ie  major  thrust  of  the  project.  The 

ologists  have  learned  that  subtidal 

>on  oysters  taken  from  polluted 
ivers  and  relocated  in  clean  inter- 
;  ial  beds  undergo  an  almost  mirac- 
ious  transformation.  They  grow 
i  rger,  faster,  clean  themselves  of 
)  )llutants,    and    can    be    harvested 

>out  two  weeks  after  being  trans- 
i  anted. 

"We'll  be  going  out  to  relocate 
.  .  oyster  bed  in  a  few  days — would 
<  u  like  to  come  along  and  watch 
i  >w  it's  done?"  asked  Reisinger. 

This  was  how  I  happened  to  be 
1  imbling  down  the  Game  and  Fish 
I  ;'cks  in  pre-dawn  darkness  one 
1  'ar  winter  morning.  The  diesel  en- 
:  le  of  the  Research  Vessel  Anna,  a 
i  '-foot  converted  shrimp  trawler 
1  'ned  by  DNR,  was  throbbing  an 
b  patient  note.  At  a  nearby  dock, 
h ;  Sapelo  Scout  was  ready  and  wait- 
p  ;  to  go.  The  Scout  is  the  ponderous 
)NR  barge  which  had  been  loaded 

ew  days  earlier  with  a  small  moun- 
p  n  of  polluted  subtidal  oysters 
i  >dged  from  Brunswick's  Mackay 
,'  ver.  The  plan  was  for  the  Anna  to 
p  v  the  slow-moving  Scout  down  the 
h  racoastal  Waterway  to  Camden 
[<  unty,  where  the  shellfish  would  be 
;  Dcated  in  the  clean  waters  of  the 
jfi  X)ked  River,  west  of  Big  Cumber- 
jii  d  Island. 

Dnce  underway,  with  the  Anna's 
k  >erienced  captain,  "Doc"  Jones  at 
k  helm,  we  all  crowded  into  the 
i  ley.  First  mate  Leonard  Reddick, 
1  3  presides  over  the  galley  and 
(ether-hens  all  project  members, 
-i  on  a  pot  of  coffee  and  fired  up 
h  gas  stove  for  breakfast.  Soon  the 
r  :alizing  odors  of  frying  bacon  and 
ii  <ing  coffee   were   blending  with 


Aquaculture,  like  agriculture,  depends  upon  knowing  when,  where  and  how 
to  "plant"  seafood  like  oysters.  This  mixture  of  shells  and  live  oysters  will 

hopefully  develop  into  a  stable  oyster  bed. 


the  natural  marsh  smells  and  the 
strong,  though  not  unpleasant,  odors 
drifting  forward  from  the  barge. 

The  trip  would  take  several  hours, 
and  while  the  Anna  chugged  steadily 
southward,  the  four  biologists  had 
plenty  of  time  to  fill  us  in  on  some 
of  the  other  project,  phases.  Duane 
Harris  is  involved  in  mapping  all  the 
oyster  resources  in  the  state.  He 
agreed  that  the  job  sounds  near- 
impossible,  but  said  that  a  new 
Image  100  computer,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter, might  make  the  task  a  great  deal 
simpler. 

"We've  bought  a  series  of  600 
nine-by-nine  color  transparencies  of 


extremely  good  quality,"  Harris  ex- 
plained, saying  that  the  computer 
can  scan  the  photographs  and  deter- 
mine the  exact  acreage  of  all  inter- 
tidal  beds  in  the  state.  "In  addition, 
we  can  select  a  particular  bed,  may- 
be one  that's  very  productive,  and 
tell  the  Image  100  to  find  all  other 
beds  in  the  state  like  the  first  one." 
Harris  believes  the  computer  will  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  live 
oysters  and  dead  shell,  and  perhaps 
will  be  able  to  establish  bed  densi- 
ties. 

Bob  Palmer  is  also  involved  in  the 
survey,  but  his  studies  include  sam- 
pling the  natural  intertidal  beds  and 
comparing    his    findings    with    data 
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Fancy  equipment  may  be  glamorous — but  often  it  all  boils  down  to  a  man  and  a  shovel  and  w*o*r*k. 


from  relocated  beds,  to  see  if  the 
project  oysters  compare  favorably  in 
all  respects. 

"I'm  trying  to  set  up  a  plankton 
survey  now  to  determine  the  nutri- 
ents available  to  the  oysters,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We  need  to  know  what 
times  of  year  are  related  to  growth 
rates;  which  water  salinity  is  most 
desirable;  and  which  substrates  are 
best  for  maximum  growth,  lowest 
mortality,  and  least  predation." 

Palmer  said  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem in  locating  new  oyster  beds  in 
Georgia  is  the  lack  of  suitable  sub- 
strate, or  bottom  material.  Oysters 
are  particular  about  where  they  settle 
down.  Plain  sand  is  hard  on  their 
pumping  systems;  mud  is  too  soft, 
with  tidal  movement  causing  silting 
which  often  buries  the  oysters  alive. 

Though  Palmer  said  that  he  and 
the  others  are  still  doing  studies  to 
determine  which  substrate  is  most 
popular,  they  do  know  that  spat  tend 
i  settle  on  rocks,  piling,  hunks  of 
scrap  metal,  driftwood,  boat  bottoms 


(unfortunately),  and,  of  course,  the 
oyster  shell. 

Reisinger  says  that  DNR  has  pur- 
chased some  7,000  tons  of  Suwanee 
lime  rock  which  will  be  put  out  in 
coastal  rivers  and  creeks  this  spring, 
just  before  the  height  of  the  summer 
spat  set  season. 

"We  put  some  of  this  clutch  ma- 
terial out  last  July,  and  it  already  has 
a  good  crop  of  young  oysters  grow- 
ing on  it — some  the  size  of  silver 
dollars,"  said  Reisinger.  "Today, 
we'll  be  putting  out  a  mixture  of  live 
oysters  and  dead  shell.  The  dead 
shell  will  serve  as  a  substrate  for  the 
spat  this  summer." 

By  noon.  Captain  Jones  dropped 
anchor  in  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
west  of  Cumberland,  where  the  Anna 
would  wait  while  the  shallow-draft 
Scout  moved  about  half  a  mile  up 
the  Crooked  River  to  the  transplant 
area. 

Crew-member  David  Fawcett,  act- 
ing captain  of  the  Scout,  got  the  barge 


headed     upriver,     and     Mahoo< 
cranked  up  the   kicker  of  a   sma 
Boston   Whaler   and   zipped   off  t  i 
scout  the  transplant  area. 

Mahood  found  the  water  in  th 
staked  plot  still  a  bit  too  shallow  t  \\ 
accommodate    the    Scout    and    sig- 
naled Fawcett  to  anchor  a  short  dis 
tance  away.  There  was  nothing  to  d  I 
but  wait  for  the  tide  to  come  in. 

Thoughts  turned  back  to  the  corr 
fortable,  beamy  Anna,  where  Rec 
dick  was  preparing  one  of  his  spe-1 
cialties:  southern  fried  chicken  an  li 
homemade  potato  salad.  Luncl , 
however,  would  have  to  wait  on  th ! 
tide. 

At  last,  with  the  water  dee  )| 
enough,  the  Scout  chugged  into  th; 
transplant  area,  with  Captain  Fav  • 
cett  and  crew  member  Jack  Evans-- 
a  college  student  on  leave  f  roi  1 
Florida  Institute  of  Technology- - 
both  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  tr : 
prop  to  make  sure  it  wasn't  churniri 
up  bottom  mud. 

Fawcett     skillfully     jockied     tl - 
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Oysters,  unlike  other  tnollusks,  have 
regular  shells  in  the  adult  state.  The 
?ep  pit  in  the  center  of  the  shell  is 
e  adductor  muscle  scar.  These 
'.ells  will  provide  substrate  for  oys- 
■  r  larvae  or  "spats." 


i  out  into  the  proper  position,  and 
len  the  fun  began.  The  barge  is 
i  uipped  with  a  pressure  hose, 
j>  ilted  to  a  frame  and  looking  rather 
i  e  a  machine  gun.  The  biologists 
f  e  the  hose  to  blast  the  oysters  off 
1 1  decks  of  the  barge  and  into  the 
a  allow  water. 

Fawcett,  also  team  mechanic  and 
jeneral  fix-it  man,  cranked  up  the 
h  mp  and  Reisinger  began  to  play 
h  :  powerful,  100-foot  stream  of  salt 
/  ter  over  the  pile,  scattering  oysters 
h  into  the  air  and  into  the  trans- 
nt  area. 

'  Watching  the  normally  sedentary 

iters     flying     uncharacteristically 

ough  the  air,  Mahood  commented 

h  ughtfully,    'This    is    probably    a 

\c  imatic  experience  for  an  oyster. 

f  i  hose  is  actually  very  effective, 

H  ugh,   because   it   breaks   up   the 

imps   of  coons   into   singles   and 


gives  a  more  even  distribution  on  the 
bottom." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  the  barge 
was  empty;  the  last  of  the  800 
bushels  had  been  washed  overboard. 
The  new  bed  was  established  and,  in 
large  part,  the  rest  was  up  to  nature. 
Since  then,  the  biologists  have  made 
frequent  trips  back  to  the  transplant 
site  to  check  on  the  new  oyster  bed. 
They  report  that  mortality  is  low, 
and  that  the  oysters  are  exceeding 
all  expectations. 

During  the  five-year  project,  at 
least  fifteen  acres  of  similar  beds  will 
be  planted  each  year.  "We'll  estab- 
lish the  new  beds  all  up  and  down 
the  Georgia  coast,  wherever  condi- 
tions are  favorable,"  Reisinger  said. 
"In  many  cases,  we'll  be  putting  beds 
in  areas  where  there  are  no  oysters 
now.  Not  only  will  this  mean  more 
harvestible  oysters;  it  will  also  mean 


at  least  75  acres  of  new  fishing 
drops." 

Mahood  said  that  future  project 
plans  will  include  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  researchers  and  com- 
mercial oyster  harvesters.  Few  proc- 
essors work  with  commercial  har- 
vesters in  Georgia  now,  because  har- 
vesters hesitate  to  promise  specified 
quantities  which  they  may  later  be 
unable  to  deliver.  Mahood  said  most 
Georgia  oysters  are  presently  har- 
vested for  local  use. 

Reisinger  commented,  "We  hope 
to  get  the  oyster  industry  to  establish 
new  beds  in  the  future,  using  meth- 
ods we'll  try  to  perfect  during  the 
project." 

If  the  oyster  restoration  project  is 
successful  —  and  early  indications 
point  that  way  —  Georgia's  oyster 
harvest  should  increase  dramatically 
in  the  next  decade.     # 


The  Scout,  headed  out  with  another  load  of  live  oysters  and  dead  shells. 
Time  will  tell  if  the  restoration  project  is  successful — but  things  look  good. 
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A  Certain  Way 


by  Bill  Morehead 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


With  Wood 


Carvings  of  birds  often  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  real  than  the  actual  thing.  I  don't  know 
why  this  is,  maybe  it's  because  a  carving  repre- 
sents both  the  living  bird  and  the  life  of  the  artist. 
We  saw  some  such  carvings  the  other  day. 

Down  at  Jim  White's  studio  in  Cairo,  Geor- 
gia, we  watched  him  make  several  carvings.  Jim, 
transplanted  here  from  New  Jersey,  studiously 
shaped  a  piece  of  wood  on  his  grinding  arbor — 
>  bespectacled  face  peering  intently  at  his  work. 
The  denim  apron  he  wore  was  soon  covered  with 


the  dust  of  his  work,  and  he  told  us  of  his  youtl . 
Memories  of  his  childhood  and  the  outdoois 
along  the  Delaware  River  mingled  with  the  wh  t1 
of  the  arbor.  "I  started  all  this  for  myself."  1- 
said,  "when,  as  a  kid,  I  hacked  out  a  couple  (« 
decoys  to  have  a  go  at  the  ducks  which  winterei 
along  the  Delaware." 

We  watched  Jim  take  this  rough  block  <  1 
wood  (white  pine)  and  bring  it  into  a  share 
quickly — with  the  skill  of  a  craftsman.  "To  g  1 
the  finished  shape,  I  whittle  the  body  and  sand  t 
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:  3\vn.  Often,  I  have  to  carve  the  head  and  body 
>  parately  and  glue  them  together  later,"  he 
i  lowed. 

To  see  him  finish  the  shaping  with  a  whit- 
:  ing  knife — to  watch  his  eyes  and  expressions  as 


he  worked  and  we  talked — was  to  experience  the 
making  of  a  little  piece  of  art  with  skill  and 
feeling. 

And  Jim's  skill  does  not  end  with  the  shap- 
ing of  the  form.  We  watched  him  paint  the  bird 
forms — once  more  watching  his  eyes  to  glimpse 
the  inward  emotions — and  before  too  long,  we 
saw  the  emergence  of  a  bird,  stopped  in  momen- 
tary action  just  as  a  photographer  snaps  a 
picture. 

We  all  record  the  things  we  love.  Most  do  it 
with  memories,  I  try  to  do  it  with  written  words. 
Jim  White  does  it  with  a  little  wood,  some  paint, 
and  a  lot  of  feeling  and  skill. 
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There  are  four  things  in  this  world  that  a  wise 
nan  won't  fool  with:  golf,  chess,  bridge,  and 
>rown  trout  fishing.  The  first  will  put  you  to 
onsorting  with  men  and  women  in  funny 
lothes,  swinging  iron  sticks  around  on  a 
lostly-mowed  cow  pasture.  Before  you  know  it. 

ou'll  be  saying  things  like  "nassau,"  "bogie" 
nd  "Miss,  let  me  help  you  with  that  three-wood 
hot."  Before  long,  if  you  keep  this  up,  you'll  be 
arousing   around   with    hookers,    sheers,    and 

ushers  and  not  caring  who  knows  it. 

Chess  and  bridge  are  not  any  better.  The  Big 

ellow  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  bought 

ur  groceries,  and  cuffed  my  ears  as  I  grew  up, 

•  ernly  warned  me  against  falling  in  with  any 

game"  the  English  helped  develop.  His  was  the 
:dvice  of  a  sinner — not  a  saint.  He  was  the 
noon,  brassie  and  setback  vintage — and  for 
1  jars  I  thought  he  was  required  to  wear  those  old 
iobbie  Jones  knickers  in  the  afternoon.  I 
:  lought  it  was  part  of  his  job.  So  did  mother. 

The  Big  Fellow  said  all  three  of  those  games 
f  ere  designed  so  that  when  you  were  old  enough 
1 i  learn  how  to  play  them — you  were  too  old  to 

arn  how  to  play  them!  Oh,  you  could  learn  all 

e  rules  quickly  enough  ( that's  the  devilment 

it),  but  you  could  spend  all  your  remaining 

l  rys  learning  how  not  to  let  the  fellow  (or  lady) 

I  )wn  the  street,  who  just  picked  up  the  game, 

t  ake  an  absolute  fool  out  of  you. 

I  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  was  ever  accused  of 
itifully  following  the  advice  of  my  father.  In 
ct,  I've  paid  plenty  for  proving  time  and  time 
lain  that  the  Big  Fellow  knew  what  he  was 
i.  Iking  about  ( and  I  didn't) . 
But  it  hasn't  been  hard  for  me  to  follow  Dad's 
ivice  about  chess,  bridge,  and  golf.  Oh.  I  fid- 
;d  with  them  a  while,  but  I've  pretty  much  left 
em  alone  for  some  time  now.  Ever  since  my 
-year-old  nephew  checkmated  me  in  6  moves 
a  chessboard,  the  neighborhood  bridge  club 
t  hysterical  when  I  showed  up  as  my  wife's 
l  bstitute,  and  that  kindly  80-year-old  retired 
c  ncrete  block  manufacturer  eked  me  out  by  1 2 
t  okes  on  the  first  nine — it  hasn't  been  hard  to 
3  low  Pop's  advice. 
But  Pop  never  said  anything  about  brown 
"Ut  fishing.  Maybe  he  didn't  know  about  it, 
r  didn't  figure  that  his  kids  would  ever  be  sub- 
ted  to  its  spell.  Anyhow,  fate  left  me  facing 
dangers  of  painted  women,  sergeants  asking 


for  volunteers,  and  brown  trout  fishing  pretty 
much  by  myself. 

One  thing  led  to  another  and  before  I  knew  it 
I  was  grown,  a  veteran,  married  and  pals  with  a 
bunch  of  seedy  bank  presidents,  janitors,  college 
teachers  and  plumbers  who  were — as  the  kids 
now  say — "in"  to  brown  trout. 

I  figured  that  brown  trout  wouldn't  be  any- 
thing but  a  passing,  pleasant  fancy.  After  all,  the 
other  name  for  brown  trout  is  German  trout, 
and  I  found  it  highly  unlikely  that  anything 
"German"  could  have  been  cultivated  by  the 
English.  That's  how  much  I  knew. 

Looking  back  on  it,  I  can  see  how  it  all  began. 
Innocent,  really,  just  a  flatland  boy  with  Georgia 
mud  on  his  shoes  looking  for  a  few  kicks.  Being 
offered,  and  accepting,  a  harmless  venture  or 
two  with  rainbows  or  brooks.  Enjoying  myself, 
having  a  great  time,  liking  the  label  of  "trout 
fisherman."  Buying  a  fly  here,  a  leader  there, 
getting  "in"  to  the  feeling  of  flycasting,  landing 
a  trout  or  two,  reading  a  book  or  an  article.  As 
I  said,  innocent. 

Quickly  I  found  myself  immersed  in  the  trout 
fishing  subculture  that  abounds  in  dank  base- 
ments, savings  and  loan  meeting  rooms,  and 
Kiwanis  luncheons.  It's  easy  for  the  subculture  to 
exist  side-by-side  with  society,  for  trout  fisher- 
men look  like  most  everybody  else.  It's  hard  to 
tell  them  from  normal  people,  unless  you  know 
the  code  words  like  "Beaverkill,"  "quill  gordon," 
and  "blue  dun." 

It's  not  long  before  you  find  that  your  affec- 
tions have  passed  from  work,  sleeping  decent 
hours,  and  most  other  aspects  of  the  righteously 
ambitious.  You  find  yourself  able  to  tune  out  the 
boss  when  he's  talking  business  and  smilingly 
fade  into  that  great  trout  stream  in  the  sky, 
where  you've  hooked  into  the  troutest  trout  of 
them  all. 

You  visit  stores  you  never  visited  before, 
stores  peopled  with  strange  persons  dressed  like 
refugees  from  the  world's  worst  safari  movie. 
You  get  a  strange  compunction  to  buy  ridiculous 
things.  You  go  home  with  a  pair  of  what  looks 
like  the  world's  largest  rubber  diapers,  complete 
with  boots  and  suspenders.  They  are  called 
waders.  You  also  go  home  with  bits  oi  feathered 
fluff,  hooks  and  thread,  all  of  which  weigh  an 
ounce  and  cost  $12.98.  You'll  never  tell  what 
the  rubber  diapers  cost. 
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Spring  finds  you  attending  what  looks  like  the 
Daytona  500  held  in  the  middle  of  a  creek. 
Crazy  people  are  all  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  each  wearing  a  pair  of  rubber  dia- 
pers. Instead  of  banners,  each  is  waving  a  fragile, 
long,  tapered  wand  with  thin  string  attached. 
Occasionally,  one  lets  out  a  whoop  and  others 
look  to  him,  wands  held  high,  and  a  fish  is 
caught. 

Such  ceremonies  of  the  mad  are  well  attended 
during  the  first  few  days,  but  soon  you  find  your- 
self standing  with  a  few  friends  with  rain  icing 
down  the  ready-made  valley  of  your  backbone. 
A  shiver  starts  you  out  of  the  creek,  back  toward 
the  camp  and  a  cup  of  warm  coffee.  Suddenly, 
sitting  there  with  two  or  three  others  who  also 
appear  normal,  it  dawns  on  you  that  you  are 
addicted  to  this  excruciating  pleasure  called 
trout  fishing. 

As  time  passes,  you  discover  that  the  subcul- 
ture has  its  own  subcultures.  It  has  a  group  who 
fish  with  nothing  but  wet  flies,  another  who  fish 
trophies,  and  the  freakiest  subculture 
of  them  all,  the  brown  trouters. 


Of  all  the  trout,  the  big,  mature  browns  a; 
hardest  to  catch — and  most  deserve  the  title 
trophy.  Only  the  best  of  good  casts  interest  t  J 
brown  trout  fisherman,  and,  if  the  trout  is  h 
enough,  no  puny  insect  imitation  will  catch  1  i 
attention. 

Brown  trouters  do  not  speak  of  fishing,  bi 
stalking.  And  they  don't  speak  of  catching  bj 
killing  a  brown.  A  novice  soon  learns  wry 
Crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  you  stalk  a  poi  1 
You  study  it  till  you  see  a  brown  rising.  Th 
you  stalk  just  this  fish — none  other.  You  fish  f  "> 
him  alone,  and  if  you're  lucky  enough  (a  ' 
good  enough )  you  might  get  a  strike.  If  you  ' 
extremely  lucky,  you  might  even  land  him. 

You  can  spend  your  life  fishing  hard  for  ti: 
phy  brown  trout  in  Georgia  and  not  land  a  fir.1 
the  size  of  the  average,  good  largemouth  bass 
know — this  was  written  by  one  who  can  test:, 
to  that.  No  matter,  there  is  not  much  logic  ' 
trout  fishing  anyway,  and  none  at  all  to  brov'i 
trout  fishing. 

Who  cares  about  logic  anyway?  If  any  of  J 
were  logical,  we  wouldn't  spend  hours  hunkeri  l; 
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inder  the  spell  of  funny-looking  objects  on  a 
Checkerboard,  or  trying  to  put  little  white  balls 
nto  gopher  holes  in  somebody's  pasture,  and 
:ertainly  not  wading  chilly  streams  for  fish  we 
:ou'd  buy  in  a  supermarket. 

N  j.  give  me  that  Ole  Time  Illogic  of  the  trout 
tream.  Place  me  knee  deep  in  some  mountain 
tream,  listening  to  the  laughing  whistles  of  a 
nockingbird,  and  I'll  be  happy. 

Let  me  cast  a  fly  onto  the  tail  end  of  a  pool. 

.et  the  fly  start  its  drift  toward  the  ripples. 

Vham!  Let  the  fly  be  gone,  and  let  the  peaceful 

■cene  be  transferred  into  the  panic  and  fury  of  a 

[  rown  trout  "on." 

Will  I  land  him?  Will  he  get  away?  The  brown 
[  out  always  seems  too  fast,  and  I  always  seem 
t?o  slow.  Often,  the  fall-back  of  a  limp  leader 
tills  me  that  the  trout  has  won.  Other  times,  I 
iang  on  to  land  him. 

I  used  to  bring  all  the  trout  I  caught  back 
\  ome.  Fd  drop  by  the  drugstore  and  show  them 
t )  my  buddies,  and  bring  them  home  to  my  wife 
e  nd  kids  with  a  victor's  gleam  in  my  eye.  But  I'm 
c  Ider  now,  and  even  more  illogical. 

It's  far  more  likely  that  I  will  hold  the  trout, 
.  Jmiring  its  melange  of  brown,  orange,  red,  and 
pld — and  gently  let  him  loose.  Don't  ask  me 
\  hy  I  do  this — I  certainly  have  no  logical  rea- 
s  )n.  other  than  by  letting  him  go,  I  hope  he  will 
p  there  waiting  for  me  again.  He'll  be  wiser 
t  len,  and  maybe  so  will  I.  As  I  said — it's  illogi- 
pl — but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  this  particular 
aidiction. 

Oh  yes,  in  case  you're  wondering,  the  English 
id  quite  a  bit  to  do  with  trout  fishing  in  general, 
id  brown  trout  fishing  in  particular.  Fact  is, 

ey  more  or  less  invented  the  art  of  angling. 

[hat  with  Isaac  Walton,  ct  ah 
My  Dad  was  right.  You  should  never  get 
ixed  up  in  any  "game"  the  English  helped  de- 
v  ;lop.  Such  games  can  warp  your  mind,  take 
'  »u  away  from  lawn-mowing,  house-painting, 
\  id  the  like. 

Watch  out.  You  never  know  when  you  may 
<  11  in  with  the  wrong  bunch  and  become  part  of 
\  at  genteel  insanity  called  brown  trout  fishing. 
|i  st  yesterday,  for  example,  I  took  my  boy,  the 
X  ly  who  lives  next  door,  and  his  1  1  -year-old  son, 
\  d  introduced  them  to  a  couple  of  nice-looking 

MUt  .  .  .  . 
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Letters 

to  tl>e  Editor 


To  The  Editor: 

On  the  question  of  photo  explana- 
tions I  agree  that  some  photographs 
warrant  no  written  explanation  as  to 
content.  However,  I  would  like  to 
see  more  information  on  how  each 
photo  was  taken;  type  of  camera, 
film,  lens,  f-stop,  shutter  speed,  light 
conditions  and  the  like.  Perhaps  an 
index  page  could  be  included  in  each 
issue  carrying  this  information.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  useful  to  the  ama- 
teur photographer  and  interesting  to 
the  professional  as  well. 

You  have,  I  might  add,  a  fine 
magazine  that  any  Georgian  can  be 
proud  of.  Since  I  have  been  reading 
it  in  the  school  library  where  I  teach 
and  summer  approaches,  please  en- 
ter my  subscription  for  three  years. 
Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  six 
dollars. 

Jim  Odiun 
Columbus,  Georgia 

Editor  Replies: 

We'd  like  to  thank  you  for  such  a 
great  suggestion!  We  have  studied 
your  recommendation  and  agree  that 
an  index,  containing  both  technical 
details  of  the  photographs  and  ex- 
planations of  their  content,  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  magazine. 

Thanks  for  helping  us  out.  Out- 
doors in  Georgia  is  really  the  read- 
ers' magazine  and  we  really  appreci- 
ate such  comments.  Thank  you,  too, 
for  the  kind  words  concerning  O.I.G. 


To  The  Editor: 

Enjoyed  reading  the  June  edition 
of    OUTDOORS    IN     GEORGIA 

about  the  Poke  Salad,  and  how  to 
cook  it. 

I  have  been  eating  it  for  years,  and 
was  raised  on  it. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  Poke  Berries 
that  some  of  your  readers  might  have 
some  use  for: 

Some  time  ago  I  got  a  pain  in  my 
knee.  Being  68  years  old,  I  took  it 


to  be  old  age  creeping  up  on  me.  A 
neighbor  told  me  to  try  Poke  Berry 
Wine.  /  won't  say  it  works,  but  after 
2  pints,  my  pain  is  gone. 

To  make  the  wine,  mash  up  about 
four  pounds  of  berries.  Let  ferment 
about  a  month.  Strain  this,  and  add 
about  a  quart  of  cold  water  and  four 
pounds  of  sugar.  When  this  stops 
working  off,  bottle. 

Dose  is  one  tablespoon  of  wine 
everyday  before  breakfast.  You  are 
supposed  to  take  this  dose  til  your 
pain  stops. 

It's  said  this  stuff  is  good  for  arth- 
ritis. Could  be,  who  knows?  It's 
something  the  Indians  used  long  time 
ago  I'm  told. 

People  still  contend  the  berries  are 
poison,  but  I've  seen  birds  eat  them, 
and  birds  don't  eat  poison. 

Lauren  Winburn 
Monticello,  Georgia 

Editor  Replies: 

In  our  endeavor  to  serve  our  read- 
ers, we  are  delighted  to  publish  your 
recipe  for  "an  old  Indian"  pokeberry 
medicine.  Author  Gib  Johnston  says 
he  doesn't  know  many  old  Indians 
who  drink  pokeberry  wine  —  but  he 
doesn't  know  many  old  Indians, 
either. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  interested  in 
your  recipe.  We  don't  know  many 
outdoorsmen  who  have  tried  your 
particular  brand  of  medicine,  but  we 
know  many  who  are  firm  believers  in 
following  your  dosage  recommenda- 
tions! Thanks. 


To  The  Editor: 

Just  had  to  add  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion to  your  article  on  pokeweed  and 
have  enjoyed  eating  poke  greens 
since  I  was  a  child  in  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.  My  grandfather  used 
to  "go  down  to  the  meadows"  and 
get  it  for  us  in  the  spring. 

I  spent  several  years  in  Tennessee 
and  we  ate  it  there  too.  So  it  appears 
it  is  not  just  a  southern  tradition. 

The  difference  is  in  preparing  it; 
in  Pennsylvania,  my  grandmother 
used  to  season  it  with  butter,  but  in 
Tennessee  and  here  in  Georgia  we 


use  the  traditional  fatback.  I  was  als 
under  the  impression  that  after  th  ■ 
plant  got  big  it  was  poisonous  a 
were  the  berries. 

Enjoy  your  magazine  very  mud 
especially  the  helpful  article  in  th 
June  issue  on  how  to  deal  with  chig 
gers. 

Ruth  Aurett 
Appling,  Georgia 

Editor  Replies: 

Several  people  around  here  hav 
tried  your  "butter"  recipe,  and  sa 
it's  delicious!  However,  we  haven 
gotten  one  to  try  out  the  pokeberr  i 
recipe  (see  letter  above). 

Our  readers  in  Tennessee  will  rea  : 
with  interest  your  observation  the 
their  traditions  are  not  "southern. 
I  wouldn't  doubt  that  you  just  migr 
hear  from  them  on  that  point. 

Fatback  is  not  only  used  to  seaso 
the  poke  salad  down  here  but  is  als  >. 
used    as    a    fried,    bacon-type    sid : 
dish.  Thanks  for  your  comments  o 
the    magazine.    The   chigger    articl  • 
was     well-received,     especially     b ' 
south  Georgians  who  thanked  us  fc 
calling   them    "redbugs,"    the    loci! 
name. 


':. 


To  The  Editor: 

Our  family  and  friends  enjoy  yov 
magazine  very  much.  We  have  visite 
several  areas  that  you  have  featurt 
and  have  found  all  your  informatic 
that  you  have  published  to  be  vei 
truthful  (and  helpful).  .  .  . 

Mrs.  David  N.  Wilson 
Swainsboro,  Georgia 

Editor  Replies: 

One  of  the  most  important  se  - 
vices  we  can  render  our  readers  5 
credibility.  We  are  tickled  that  yc  I 
found  our  features  to  be  truthful  ar  It 
helpful  .  .  .  that  is  really  what  we'  5 
paid  for. 

We  would  like  to  ask  other  reade  s 
to  send  their  comments  on  our  fe.  - 
tured  places  and  things  in  O.I.G. 

The  special  place  you  mentions  1 
in  your  letter  (not  printed  herd 
sounds  interesting.  We  will  check  u 
out  to  see  if  we  can  include  a  futu  t 
story  on  it  for  O.I.G. 


/ 
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To  The  Editor: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check 
or  $3.00  for  a  one-year  subscrip- 
tion of  the  OUTDOORS  IN  GEOR- 
GIA. I  am  very  impressed  with  it 
md  think  it  most  educational  and 
'  am  looking  forward  to  receiving 
he  June  copy. 

H.  L.  DeLaughter 
Americus,  Georgia 

Editor  Replies: 

Thanks  for  your  note.  We  think 
/e  are  doing  a  pretty  fair  job  when 
eaders  let  us  know  they  are  looking 
Drward  to  our  next  issue.  The  fact 
lat  you  find  it  educational  is  dear  to 
s,  for  that  is  one  of  the  main  func- 
ons  of  O.I.G. 

!  'o  The  Editor: 

Finished  reading  "Sho  Nuff  Fish- 

<g"  soon  as  I  got  home  the  other 

:  ay.  The  sort  of  story  that  makes  you 

■  'ad  you  read  it,   it  brought  back 

\  <emories,     told     me     some     new 

'oughts  .  .  .  and  it  made  me  hunger 

>  get  out  on  a  creek  bank  with  a 

:  me  pole. 

Bill  Hammock 
Dunwoody,  Georgia 

E  ditor  Replies: 

In  this  age  of  commercialization 
i  id  high  technology,  it's  good  to 
c  iow  that  readers  like  a  story  the 
i  itor  really  enjoyed  writing.  To 
l  .ve  comments  from  a  noted  and  re- 
]  ected  journalist  like  yourself  is 
( ally  encouraging. 

)  The  Editor: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  OUTDOORS 
f  GEORGIA  magazine.  I  am  very 
n  erested  in  receiving  some  copies 
'j  photographs  which  have  appeared 
')  this  magazine. 

I  would  like  to  receive  a  color 
>J  otograph  of  the  front  cover  of  the 
tf.  wary,  1975  issue.  Also,  I  would 
/  ?  to  receive  a  color  photograph  of 
I  •  sunrise  picture,  photographed  by 
p  i  Couch  on  page  two  of  the  Feb- 
'<iry,  1975  issue. 

j  Any  necessary  charges  may  be 
it  ed  to  me  at  the  address  printed 
fow. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
operation. 

Richard  W .  Arnold 
Norcross,  Georgia 


Editor  Replies: 

We'd  like  to  help  you  out.  How- 
ever, I'm  sure  you  understand  that 
we  cannot  order  copies  of  our  photo- 
graphs for  you.  We  will,  however,  be 
glad  to  furnish  the  photographer  of 
your  choice  a  copy  of  our  slides, 
upon  his  request.  That  way,  we 
wouldn't  be  involved  in  the  billing, 
you  would  get  your  photographs 
quicker,  and  everybody  probably 
would  be  better  satisfied.  (We  would 
be  glad  to  do  this  for  any  other  read- 
ers, too ) . 


To  The  Editor: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  and 
three  year  subscription  for  your  mag- 
azine. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  know  in 
which  state  park  the  picture  on  page 
9  of  the  June,  1975  issue  was  taken. 
I  would  also  like  to  know  if  they,  or 
any  of  the  state  parks,   allow  frog 

gigging- 

In  reference  to  your  letters  to  the 
Editor  in  the  above  edition,  it  would 
indeed  be  helpful  if  photos  such  as 
those  in  your  article  "Parks  Summer- 
time '75"  were  identified.  Your  pho- 
tography in  the  June,  1975  issue  is 
excellent,  especially  the  cover. 
J .  L.  Hatcher 
Jeffersonville,  Georgia 

Editor  Replies: 

The  state  park  to  which  you  refer 
is  Little  Ocmulgee  Park,  near  Mc- 
Rae,  Georgia.  Your  interesting  ques- 
tion on  frog  gigging  in  state  parks  in- 
trigued our  parks  personnel.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  response  was  that, 
since  park  lakes  are  closed  at  night 
for  legal  and  other  reasons — and 
since  frog  gigging  is  a  night  activity 
— it  is  not  permitted. 

Your  suggestion  of  photo  identifi- 
cation is  also  a  good  one,  and  we 
intend  to  start  such  identification 
with  our  next  issue. 


To  The  Editor: 

The  June  issue  of  OUTDOORS 
IN  GEORGIA  was  almost  100% 
in  "photo-explanation."  We  realize 
the  artistic  merit  would  be  harmed 
if  identified. 


You  didn't  have  to  tell  us  that  it 
is  a  swamp,  we  recognize  the  moss 
in  trees  and  water  Hyacinth  (or  lily 
pads). 

Maybe  Metz.en  didn't  know  the 
name  of  the  other  two  flowers.  All 
the  other  illustrations  were  jam  up! 
Thanks. 

J.  Robert  Slaughter 
Columbus,  Georgia 

Editor  Replies: 

Uh,  thanks  for  your  "kind"  words. 
Artistic  merit  or  not,  we  should  have 
told  you  somewhere  in  the  June  issue 
what  the  flowers  were.  Your  reply  is 
one  among  many — and  we  have  de- 
cided to  follow  your  implied  recom- 
mendations to  identify  our  pictures. 

The  picture  on  page  16  is  of  the 
golden  club,  Orontium  aquaticum. 
On  page  17,  upper  left,  a  sundew 
(genus  Drosera ) ;  upper  right  a  water 
lily,  Nymphaea  odorata  (and  not  a 
water  hyacinth  as  you  suggest); 
lower  left,  a  chokeberry  (genus  Aro- 
nia ) ;  lower  right,  cypress  trees. 

On  page  1 8,  upper  left,  is  a  pitcher 
plant,  Sarracenia  minor.  The  other 
pictures  are  of  a  frog,  ospreys,  and  a 
sunset.  Page  19  is  a  picture  of  white 
ibis  roosting  on  a  dead  cypress. 

We  appreciate  your  suggestions — 
you  got  your  point  across. 
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FISHERMAN'S  SPRING 
FISHERMAN'S  SUMMER 
by  Roderick  L.  Haig-Brown,  Crown 
Publishers,    Inc.,    222   &   253    pp., 
$7.50  each  (hardbound). 

It's  very  hard  to  review  a  great 
book.  Bad  books  on  the  other  hand, 
make  for  simple  reviews:  the  faults 
are  so  clear,  the  absurdities  so  evi- 
dent, that  little  effort  is  needed  in  the 
destruction.  Good  books  also  are 
fairly  easy:  the  merits  stand  out  and 
the  value  of  the  work  is  so  obvious 
that  the  commentary  almost  writes 
itself.  In  most  cases,  mediocre  books 
probably  shouldn't  be  reviewed  at 
all. 

But  writing  about  a  great  book  is 
substantially  more  difficult.  The 
quality  that  raises  it  above  a  merely 
"good"  book  often  is  subtly  intangi- 
ble: a  quality  of  thought,  a  continu- 
ing turn  of  felicitous  phrase,  a  de- 
lightful combination  of  means  and 
end.  And  yet  the  difference  is  there, 
and  the  reviewer  feels  a  desperate 
obligation  to  convey  the  importance 
of  this  particular  book,  to  differenti- 
ate it  from  many  similar  books,  to, 
finally,  convince  his  reader  that  this, 
of  all  books,  is  one  he  must  own. 

Fisherman's  Spring  and  Fisher- 
man's Summer  both  are  such  books. 
They  are  as  fine  an  evocation  of  the 
spirit,  moods,  and  aims  of  fishing  as 
anything  in  the  vast  literature  that 
has  grown  up  around  angling  in  the 
past  500  years. 

The  central  topics  —  fishing  for 
various  trout  and  salmon  species  in 
(mainly)  British  Columbia  —  are 
about  as  irrelevant  to  the  everyday 
concerns  of  Georgia  anglers  as  possi- 
ble. And  yet  any  Georgia  sportsman 
will  be  the  poorer  for  not  reading 
both  volumes. 

Fc  r  Haig  Brown  takes  fishing  seri- 
ously: 


(I)t  is  also  something  more  than 
a  sport.  It  is  intimate  exploration 
of  a  part  of  the  world  hidden  from 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  ordinary 
people.  It  is  a  way  of  thinking  and 
doing,  a  way  of  reviving  the  mind 
and  body  .  .  .  (I)t  has  become  an 
art,  ephemeral,  graceful,  compli- 
cated, full  of  traditions  yet  never 
static.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  mod- 
ern civilization  as  most  of  the 
minor  arts  and  sciences  and  proba- 
bly has  more  direct  effect  on  more 
lives  than  any  of  them. 

"A  way  of  thinking  and  do- 
ing. ..."  How  many  of  us  recognize 
that  our  sport,  our  minor  art,  at  its 
best  draws  us  into  an  old  and  hon- 
ored tradition?  That  shock  of  recog- 
nition might  help  us  to  more  ac- 
curately assess  the  value  of  the  tech- 
nology that  has  become  so  important 
to  some  aspects  of  the  sport;  and  it 
might  help  us  think  a  bit  more  clearly 
about  the  clamor  for  ever  more  res- 
ervoirs and  stocking  programs. 

Haig-Brown  sees  the  challenge  of 
angling  this  way: 

We  try  to  become  one  with  the 
creature  we  pursue,  to  know  its 
ways  and  anticipate  its  actions. 
Because  we  are  different  and 
apart,  hedged  in  by  the  power  of 
reason  and  man's  way  of  thinking, 
we  can  never  wholly  succeed.  If 
we  could,  we  should  kill  the  light 
that  kindles  in  the  (angler's)  eyes, 
the  thrill  that  stirs  muscle  and 
heart  and  brain;  and  half  the  satis- 
faction of  man  in  his  own  prowess 
would  be  forever  lost. 

For  him,  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
this  perception  is  the  decision  to 
make  the  search  for  fish  more  diffi- 
cult, more  artful,  more  subtle.  He 
shuns  all  the  clear  advances  in  tech- 
nology— the  depth  finders  and  ther- 
mometers, the  spinning  rods  and  al- 
luring baits,  the  very  popular  "put 
and  take"  stocked  streams.  He  finds 
success  not  in  the  numbers,  or  even 
the  size,  of  the  fish  he  catches,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  chase. 

His  challenge,  his  excitement,  his 
reward  all  are  found  in  that  fragile 
exquisite  communication  between 
man  and  fish.  It  is  a  tie  that  easily 


can  be  served  by  our  modern  im 
pediments. 

These  short  articles,  written,  hi  | 
claims,  "to  entertain  in  that  brie 
moment  of  relaxation  between  thi 
end  of  day's  work  and  the  start  of  ; 
night's  sleep,"  do  much  more.  The- 
completely  fulfill  his  rigorous  defini 
tion  of  entertainment:  they  provide 
sustenance  for  the  mind. 

Crown  Publishers  has  done  us  al 
a  great  service  by  reprinting  thes 
books.  We  now  can  look  forwan 
to  the  next  two  volumes  in  the  quar 
tet.  Fisherman's  Fall  and  Fisher 
man's  Winter. 

TCM 


SHAD  FISHING 

by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer,  Crown  Publish 

ers,  177  pp.,  $8.95  (hardbound). 

Shad  fishing  is  just  beginning  t  > 
become  really  popular  here  in  Geoi  • 
gia,  although  a  few  coastal  old-timei; 
have  been  enjoying  these  fine  gam 
fish  for  years.  This  book  will  hel  > 
newcomers  make  up  for  their  lack  c 
experience. 

There's    not    much    on    specif) 
Georgia   rivers    or   techniques,    bi  I 
the   general    information   on   tack! : 
and  tactics  should  work  as  well  her 
as  anywhere.  Certainly  Pfeiffer  cox- 
ers  the  subject  thoroughly. 

Although  spinning  gear  seems  th: 
most  common  tool  for  shad,  Pfeiffc  1 
obviously  prefers  fly  fishing,  and  r: 
makes  it  sound  exciting  enough  t ) 
tempt  the  most  pure  trout  angler.  H 
three  chapters  on  fly  technique  off< ' 
enough  basic  information  to  sta  t< 
anyone  off  right. 

The  longest  single  chapter — c  i! ,' 
cooking  shad — is  an  attempt  to  re  - 
cue  the  fish  from  its  slightly  di:  • 
reputable  (at  least  in  Georgia)  plac  . 
He  offers  two  detailed  methods  <f 
boning  the  critters,  and,  in  cai; 
they're  too  troublesome,  sever  1 
ways  of  cooking  that  are  claimed  I  > 
dissolve  the  bones.  And  he  outline; 
several  recipes  for  the  "gourmet  i 
delight"  roe. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  good  introdii'- 
tion  to  a  relatively  new  sport  fis  . 
one  that  is  bound  to  receive  increa  - 
ing  attention  in  the  future. 

TCM 
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Cumberland,  the  bejeweled  islandic  recluse,  the  southernmost  of  Georgia's  sea  islands,  a  very 
ecial  island.  Now  part  of  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  National  Park  Service.  What  will  happen  to 
is  one-time  Victorian  sanctuary  of  the  rich?  How  will  the  fall  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  National 
trk  Service  affect  Cumberland's  future  use?  Wayne  Parker  and  Bob  Busby  give  our  readers  an  idea 

what  Cumberland  was,  is  and  could  be Aaron  Pass  experiences  some  south  Georgia  "jack- 

hing"  (chain  pickerel)  and  tells  of  his  encounters  with  swamp  men  and  swamp  fish Septem- 

r  opens  the  hunting  season  for  rails  and  Joe  Cullens  shares  his  experiences  being  "railroaded" 

rid  who  was  the  senior  general  officer  of  the  British  at  the  start  of  the  Revolutionary  War?  The  same 
mes  Edward  Oglethorpe  who  founded  Georgia  ( and  who  refused  to  assume  command  of  the  British 
rces  to  put  down  the  "rebellion").  Bill  Morehead  profiles  General  Oglethorpe  with  some  interesting 
d  little-known  facts  about  the  man  and  his  image. 


Our  magazine  wants  to  serve  all  Georgians.    Why  not  subscribe  today?  If  you  are  a 
i  bscriber — send  us  the  name  of  a  person  you'd  like  to  see  get  our  magazine.  We'll  send 
:ourtesy  copy  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  along  with  a  note  saying  that  you  took  the  time  to 
t  thoughtful.  That's  a  lot  of  mileage  for  a  post  card! 
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An  Edenal  Retreat 


It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  to  visualize  an  island 
i  lore  beautiful,  more  scenic,  and  more  alluring 
tian  Cumberland — the  southernmost  of  Geor- 
l  ia's  sea  islands.  Maybe  somewhere  in  this  wide 
\'orld  there  are  more  beautiful  beaches,  more 
nchanting  vegetation.  Maybe  all  of  this  is  possi- 
le — but  I  doubt  it. 

Cumberland  Island  has  lain  off  Georgia's 
3ast  ever  since  there  has  been  a  Georgia,  and 
»ng  before.  It  has  been  used  before,  first  by 
f  idians,  and  later  by  others;  but  it  has  always 
rimained  luckily  aloof  from  the  severest  dam- 
a  ?es  of  human  interference.  It  has  remained  an 
!  land  in  time,  separated  from  Georgia's  progress 
a ;  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland. 

Now,  through  long,  hard  work  by  individuals, 
i  oups  of  citizens,  state  and  federal  govern- 
i  ents,  and  others,  it  bids  fair  to  be  preserved. 
Cumberland  Island  will  not  become  a  seaside 
P  >mmercial  resort. 

What  will  it  become?  Will  the  very  beauty 

the  island  draw  it  down  into  tumultuous  mis- 
f  e,  as  Wayne  Parker  fears  (see  page  14)?  Will 
t  remain — as  it  has  through  much  of  history — 


a  private  resort  of  a  kind,  restricted  by  regulation 
as  it  was  restricted  in  the  past  by  fiat? 

I  don't  envy  the  National  Park  Service's  de- 
cision which  will  have  to  come  soon.  The  fall 
hearings  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  Cumberland  will 
be  very  important  to  all  of  us,  to  our  children, 
and  their  children. 

In  a  democracy  we  rest  upon  the  wisdom  of 
citizens.  In  securing  such  wisdom  we  seek  to 
reaeh  as  many  minds  as  possible."*That  is  how 
our  nation's  founders  suggested  it  be  done,  and 
in  this  year  of  bicentennial  celebration,  I  can't 
think  of  any  better  way  to  commemorate  our 
birthright  than  by  participating  in  the  planned 
future  use  of  Cumberland. 

Nature  gave  us  the  beauty  of  Cumberland. 
I  hope  our  collective  wisdom  about  use  of  the 
island  matches  that  beauty. 

/jjua'J  La  tU^htLoJ' 
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by  Joe  Cullens 

Photography  by  Cathy  Cardarelli 


What  begins  as  a  notion  in  th 
back  of  some  idiot's  mind  soc  >, 
snowballs  pall  mall  into  a  fulJj 
fledged  exposition.  ("Exposition"  j 
used  since  expeditions  are  eminen 
ly  more  fruitful.)  A  show  is  indet  j 
what  develops  as  a  group  of  "norf  j 
erners"  invade  Georgia's  coast  ii 
marshland  for  a  rail  hunting  sortie 

Known  locally  as  marsh  hens,  tl  e 
clapper  rails  are  at  home  in  tl  i 
birthplace  of  all  life,  the  tidal  marsii 
Hunted  locally  by  a  few  hardy  inc  I 
viduals,  the  rails  bring  unsuspectiig 
"mountain  boys"  face  to  face  with  ; 
lot  of  hard  work  for  very  little  ijj 
ward. 

After  five  or  ten  minutes  of  poli  j 
(more  like  thrashing)  in  attempts  ( 
move  the  small,  flat-bottomed  bo<: 
from  which  the  birds  are  hunted,  1 
members  of  the  party  begin  to  had 
serious  doubts  about  the  existen  j 
of  these  so-called  "marsh  chicken; ' 

The  raucous  clatter  of  the  excit  ( 
birds  adds  to  the  frustration  as  1 1 
crew  discovers  that  poling  a  be  i 
through  marsh  grass  is  virtually  in 
possible  with  no  wind  to  stir  t  i 
spartina  and  an  uncooperative  mol ) 
mount  that  refuses  to  budge  an  in  1 
toward  its  out-of-the-water  positic  1 

Lacking  the  mental  capacities  } 
normal  humans,  the  weary  bun  I 
finds  its  first  encounter  with  t )' 
clapper  rail  as  evasive  as  the  nre  1 
ous  night's  sleep,  when  the  tinkle  } 
poker  chips  and  the  shuffling  > 
cards  was  music  to  their  ears. 

Thoughts  of  the  warm  bed  tr  r 
had  barelv  gotten  used  to  n " 
through  their  minds.  Thev  feverisl  1 
nound  the  marsh  crass,  but  as  1 1 
little  boats  tip  wildlv.  thev  lose  hf  3 
of  scaring  anvthing  but  themselv 
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Their  first  glimpse  of  the  marsh 
:is  comes  only  after  struggling 
::k  to  the  relative  ease  of  the  tidal 

ek.  A  small,  squatty-looking  bird 
i  :es  over  a  long  beak  from  the 
:ise  cover  of  spartina. 

By  the  time  the  boat  is  headed 
3  :k  to  the  bird,  the  rail  has  van- 
[  ed.  But  it  suddenly  reappears  a 
'  i  yards  away,  swimming  madly  in 
i'  opposite  direction.  It  gets  up 
i  h  a  squawk  and  flutter  of  furious 
i.igs.  The  erratic  motion  of  the 
rail  boat  floundering  through  the 
;  rsh  grass  has  spooked  this  wily 
1;  ident. 

The  safety  clicks  off  the  12-gauge 
l'  tgun  and  seconds  later  the  end- 

;  wait  seems  worth  it. 

Ending    a   downed    bird    in    tall 

ss    isn't    easy.    A    few    straining 

es  and  several  severely  stressed 
j  ominal    muscles   later,    and    the 
|i  re  finally  is  theirs. 
i  Vhat  an  ungainlv  bird  for  such 

iot  of  trouble!   Salt   and   pepper 
bration  like  a  guinea  hen;  gangly 
!     for    tramping    about    in    the 
nla  "sh:  a  long,  slender  neck;  and  a 

i  11  head  with  an  extended  beak 
1  this  is  the  clapper  rail. 
|1  )espite  the  nefarious  reputation 
:J  he  sport  of  rail  hunting,  this  trip 
A:  certainlv  not  in  vain.  As  the  tide 
l  r  roached  its  crest,  the  eroup  mar- 
di  d  at  the  splendors  of  a  vanishing 
ili  erness. 

1 1  somber  solitude  one  member 
c  he  crew  plopped  a  fishing  line 
cle  •  the  side,  onlv  to  find  his  rod 
fn  with  the  whistle  of  sineins 
n  ofilnment  and  screaming  clutch. 
m  fish!  After  a  few  minutes  it  be- 
en 2s  all  too  apparent  that  this  is  no 
dp  nel  bass. 

(Please  turn  pa$e.) 
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The  fish  turns,  and  the  fisherman 
violently  retrieves  line,  lest  slack 
cost  him  a  worthy  prize.  In  a  quick 
pass  near  the  boat,  the  unmistakable 
snout  of  a  sheephead  grins  back  at 
the  struggling  angler. 

"It's  a  big  one!  She'll  go  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  at  least."  The  excite- 
ment seems  to  transcend  the  previ- 
ous problems  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  other  boat  trudges 
wearily  through  grass  in  search  of 
at  least  one  more  rail.  They  are  here, 
and  in  quantity  if  their  singular  "yek 
yek  yek  yek"  call  is  any  indication. 
Every  thrust  of  the  pole  brings  the 
clammer  of  squawking  birds. 

On  a  nearby  tidal  island,  a  pair 
of  minks  tumble  and  frolic  through 
the  marsh,  as  a  snowy  egret  looks  on 
with  staring  eyes. 

Startled  by  the  boat's  sudden  frac- 
ture of  the  stillness,  a  pair  of  rails 
flutters  up  from  a  thick  clump  of 
grass,  catching  the  hunters  complete- 
ly off  guard  and  demonstrating  the 
challenge  posed  to  even  an  accom- 
plished winemaster  by  a  rail  in  full 
flight. 

Some  have  compared  the  rail's 
flight  to  a  "sick  chicken."  While  this 
may  be  true  of  their  less  than  grace- 
ful takeoff,  the  clapper  rail,  when 
given  a  few  seconds  in  the  air.  is 
more  than  even  match  for  a  gifted 
hunter's  eye. 


- 
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The  thunderous  boom  of  shotgun 
tters  the  calm  of  the  marsh.  A 
justed    hunter    stares    down    his 
i  rel  at  open  air  where  once  there 
a  rail,  only  to  sight  the  bird 
t  ing  down  gently  to  the  safety  of 
f  marsh, 
iails  are  accomplished  swimmers, 
w  will  often  submerge  like  ducks 
reappear  several  yards  away.  In 
e  dense  marsh  grass  they  can  dis- 
>;  ear  all  too  quickly,  and  it  takes 
I  retty  good  eye  to  spot  the  excel- 
camouflage  nature  has  provided 
|e  ;e  birds. 
Tie  rail  is  graced  with  a  tenacious 
action  for  the  safetv  of  the  tall 
0  is,  a  quality  quite  frustrating  to 
hunter.  The  frequent  practice  of 
ping  the  marsh  grass  with  a  pad- 
IE  or  pole  to  coax  the  birds  un  has 
p  n  rise  to  some  undue  criticism. 


True,  the  rail  is  not  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  birds.  Nor  is  he  the  best 
of  fliers.  The  real  sport  involved  is 
a  test  of  the  hunter's  patience,  en- 
durance, and  ingenuity  against  some- 
times impossible  odds. 

The  birds  must  be  hunted  on  the 
high  tide.  The  highest  tides  come 
during  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  un- 
less there  is  a  sea  breeze  blowing, 
poling  even  a  small  boat  through  the 
marsh  can  prove  a  dirty,  tiring  ex- 
perience. 

While  motors  can  be  used  to  get 
a  hunter  out  to  the  marsh,  regula- 
tions strictly  prohibit  the  use  of 
power  while  hunting.  Since  the  birds 
are  considered  migratory  waterfowl, 
federal  regulations  control  seasons, 
and  fines  imposed  for  violators  can 
be  quite  severe.  State  regulations 
and  penalties  can  add  the  proverbial 
icing  to  the  cake  for  the  callous  indi- 
vidual who  chooses  to  unsportingly 
pursue  the  rail. 

Rising  early  to  assure  being  on  the 
marsh  by  high  tides,  the  hunters — 
with  that  first  less-than-successful 
day  under  their  belts — have  risen 
this  morning  with  new  respect  for 
nature's  ways.  Should  success  elude 
them  again,  they  can  rest  more 
easily  in  the  knowledge  that  the  kill 
is  not  important.  It  is  what  is  gained 
from  a  closer  look  at  themselves  and 
the  world  around  them.  # 
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by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 
and  Ed  Brock 


If  suddenly  there  were 
no  more  butterflies,  the  world 
would  be  a  sadder  place. 

Sadder   because   living    things 
have  been  destroyed,  because  their 
beauty  is  no  more.  But  their  disap- 
pearance wouldn't  much  alter  pat- 
terns of  life  on  earth:  other  than 
their  loveliness,   butterflies   don't 
contribute  very  much. 

By  aiding  in  pollination,  they  have 
a  slight  positive  economic  effect;  some 
species  damage  plants  important  to  man, 
and  so  have  a  negative  effect.  But  they 
aren't  very  important  in  these  functions.  Bees 
do  more  pollinating,  and  other  pests  do  greater 
damage  to  plants. 

Butterflies  have  been  used  to  study  genetics 
and  population  biology,  and  the  migration  of 
Monarchs  has  been  widely  investigated,  but 
other  animals  and  insects  have  been  studied 
more  frequently. 

No,  butterflies  seem  to  have  been  put  on  earth 
almost  solely  for  enjoyment:  they  are  pure 
beauty. 

Yet  it  seems  that  man  doesn't  appreciate  his 
gift,  because  through  careless  manipulation  of 
the  environment,  he  brings  death  to  the  butter- 
fly. Insecticides  destroy  the  insects'  habitat:  kill- 
ing the  food  plant  is  killing  the  creature,  since 
mo.-,t  butterflies  depend  on  a  single  plant  for  sur- 
vival, refusing  to  eat  anything  else. 


One  Georgia  butterfly,  in  fact,  may  be  placd 
on  the  endangered  species  list,  although  its  rar  • 
ness  probably  is  not  caused  by  environment  1 
meddling.  Only  a  few  "rare  skippers"  (Problen  a 
bulenta)  have  ever  been  spotted,  so  investigato  i 
think  they  are  naturally  rare.  They  have  bet  r 
sighted  in  Georgia  only  in  Chatham  County,  ai : 
nationwide  they  are  known  only  in  five  or  s* 
places. 

Georgia's  diversity  of  terrain  and  fauna  mak  i 
it  interesting  to  lepidopterists  (those  who  colle'l 
and  study  butterflies — butterfly  is  defined  J 
"any  of  the  various  insects  of  the  order  Lepido  )■ 
tera").  John  Abbot,  one  of  the  first  lepidopterh  :s 
in  this  country,  lived  and  worked  here  in  coloni  i 
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mes.  And  even  before  Georgia  became  a  colo- 
y,  butterflies  were  collected  and  transported  to 
ngland. 
Over   50,000   species   have   been    identified 

i  orldwide,  with  700  in  North  America  north  of 

itexico.  Yet  even  with  this  great  variety  of  spe- 
es,  all  butterflies  develop  in  basically  the  same 

*ay.  (Please  turn  page.) 


The  owl  butterfly,  shown  here  upside  down,  is 

named  for  the  creature  his  underside  resembles. 

This  one  was  found  in  Paraguay. 


This  brilliant  butterfly.  Morpho 
menilaus,  is  from  Brazil. 
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This  1827  John  Abbott  print  is  located  in  the  Special  Collections  Department, 
Robert  W.  Woodruff  Library,  Emory  University. 


The  female  selects  the  plant  her  offspring  will 

feed  on  and  deposits  her  egg  ( ovum ) .  Almost 

every  species  of  egg  is  different,  and  collectors 

often  can  identify  a  butterfly  by  the  eggs  alone. 

f  the  insect  isn't  going  through  the  winter  in  this 


stage,  it  hatches  in  3  to  14  days;  quickest  h£ 
ing  is  in  tropical  climates. 

The  egg  hatches  into  a  caterpillar,  or  h 
This  little  creature's  sole  purpose  in  life  appfcrs 
to  be  eatiim.  It  eats  so  much  that  it  has  to  is 


a. 
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card  its  skin  (molt)  four  or  five  times  during  its 
life,  a  brief  span  of  two  to  eight  weeks  unless  it 
is  hibernating.  It  protects  itself  by  camouflage: 
some  species  resemble  leaves,  twigs,  dead  debris, 
or  bird  droppings;  others  are  hairy,  spiny,  dis- 
tasteful or  poisonous. 

The  pupa  (chrysalis)  develops  next.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  silken  cocoon  and  is  always  dormant. 
The  pupa  hangs — suspended  by  silk  produced 
in  the  larval  stage — for  one  to  four  weeks  unless 
it  is  hibernating.  While  in  the  cocoon,  its  entire 
cell  structure  breaks  down  and  re-forms,  making 
the  butterfly. 

The  adult  butterfly,  or  imago,  emerges  from 
its  split  cocoon  with  everything  full-grown  ex- 
cept the  wings.  These  are  only  a  fraction  of  their 
final  size,  and  the  butterfly  immediately  pumps 
them  up  by  forcing  fluid  from  its  body  into  them. 
This  takes  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  new  wings 
need  another  half  hour  or  so  to  dry. 

The  adult  butterflies'  life  span  averages  ten 
days,  and  they  live  to  reproduce.  Aside  from 
time  spent  drinking  nectar,  which  provides  en- 
ergy, the  male  spends  his  time  looking  for 
females,  and  the  female  spends  hers  laying  eggs. 

Part  of  what  attracts  the  male  is  the  scent  the 
female  produces.  Butterflies  sense  odors  through 
their  antennae,  which  also  help  with  balance  and 
direction  in  flight. 

They  can  see  for  short  distances,  taste,  and, 
possibly,  hear.  Organs  covering  most  of  the  body 
have  a  drumlike  structure  which  vibrates  like  the 
human  eardrum. 

The  insects  feed  on  nectar  or  rotten  fruit,  and 
drink  water  or  tree  sap.  The  tongue  (proboscis) 
is  found  in  all  adults,  usually  coiled  up  under- 
neath the  head. 

Butterflies  have  no  skeletal  structure,  and 
}lood  flows  freely  inside  most  of  the  body  cavity, 
;o  even  a  small  injury  can  be  fatal. 

Since  they  have  no  lungs,  air  diffuses  into  a 
jystem  of  tubes  which  become  smaller  and 
mailer,  until  the  air  passes  directly  into  the 
-ells.  This  method  of  breathing  limits  the  size  of 
mtterflies. 

Flight  habits  differ  widely  from  species  to  spe- 
ies.  Some  dart  around  erratically,  while  others 
toat  by  lazily  on  the  breeze,  showing  off  their 
olors. 

The  coloring  comes  from  scales  that  cover  the 
-ings;  if  the  scales  rub  off,  so  does  the  color. 
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The  rare  skipper,  Problema  bulenta,  was 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River. 

Pigments  produce  some  colors,  while  the  struc- 
ture of  the  scales  causes  others. 

This  coloration  that  man  enjoys  so  much  is 
extremely  important  to  the  survival  of  butter- 
flies, for  it  provides  camouflage  and  protection. 
Some  flash  bright  colors  to  deter  attackers  as 
they  fly  away.  Others  look  like  twigs  or  leaves. 
Some  species  even  imitate  the  colors  of  other 
types  of  insects,  such  as  wasps,  that  are  distaste- 
ful to  enemies. 

Birds  are  among  the  butterflies'  enemies,  as 
are  parasites,  which  can  attack  and  kill  as  many 
as  99%  of  one  generation. 

But  man  may  well  pose  the  butterfly's  worst 
threat.  His  use  of  insecticides  harms  both  insects 
and  food  plants.  And  concrete,  covering  acres  of 
what  once  were  fields,  kills  flowers  and  plants 
that  mean  life  to  the  butterfly.  Parking  lots, 
office  buildings,  apartments,  and  houses  have 
taken  over  areas  where  butterflies  once  lived  and 
thrived. 

Cutting  down  more  trees,  clearing  and  culti- 
vating more  land,  raising  food  for  an  ever- 
increasing  population — these  all  destroy  butter- 
flies' vital  habitats. 

It's  sad  to  think  that  through  man's  careless- 
ness and  his  just  not  caring  enough  to  change,  a 
little  beauty  may  disappear  forever.  There's  not 
enough  now.  so  even  a  little  loss  would  be  too 
big.  # 


Black 

Water 
Jacks 


by  Aaron  Pass 
Photography  by  the  author 


With  a  splash  the  lure  lands  beside  the  over  j 
hanging  bush  and  lies  still.  After  a  couple  o 
seconds,  the  minnow-shaped  plug  darts  unde,] 
the  water  and  undulates  swiftly  back  to  the  ro<., 
tip.  The  water  is  black  as  sawmill  coffee  am.- 
gives  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  few  objects  whic'.i 
can  be  seen  beneath  its  mirror-like  surface. 

The  close,  dense  heat  of  south  Georgia  surc4 
mer  hangs  like  a  river  fog.  As  the  morning  mi:  1 1 
burns  off  the  dark  water  of  Hurricane  Creek,  th  n 
heat  comes  in  hard  and  fast.  The  mosquitoe;! 
also  come  in  hard,  and  their  ever  present  whim,, 
plus  the  drone  of  other  insects  and  the  murmu 
of  the   creek,   provide   a   constant   undertone. 
Thick,  rank  vegetation  completes  the  jungle-lik 
setting. 
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Only  an  occasional  birdcall  and  the  splash  of 
e  plug  breaks  the  background  of  assorted  bug 
id  creek  noises,  as  the  movement  downstream 
mtinues.  Splash!  Then  the  mechanical  whis- 
:rings  of  gears  and  revolving  bail  as  the  re- 
eve comes  in. 

"Bout  two  more  steps,  and  you'll  float  yer 

t."  The  human  voice,  no  matter  how  softly 

oken,  cracks  like  a  rifle  shot  in  natural  set- 

lgs.  Across  the  dark  water  stands  Billy  Jack, 

:  sident  expert  on  jack  fishing,  hat  floatings,  and 

lackwater  happenings  in  general.  He  is  on  tem- 

crary  duty  as  a  guide  to  keep  the  tenderfoot 

1 1  of  gaterholes,  off  cottonmouths,  and  more 

i  less  alive  long  enough  to  catch  a  jackfish. 

"The  lake's  about  seven-foot  deep  here,"  says 

]  i  man  as  he  strides  to  mid-channel  at  ankle 

epth — "I'm  walkin'  a  log."  A  toe  cautiously 

lobes  forward;  behold,  Billy  Jack  speaks  the 

:  spel  truth. 

He  could  have  been  40  or  70  or  any  age  be- 
veen.  With  ruddy  complexion,  a  black  beard 
;  eaked  gray,  and  twinkling  eyes — he  looks  like 
lark-bearded  Santa  Claus  on  a  fishing  vaca- 
cn.  He  knows  about  blackwater  swamps  and 
ning  therein;  credentials  are  unnecessary. 
"Try  it  on  down  the  lake."  (What  lake?  A 
i  ty-foot  width  of  black  water?)  "If  you  don't 
:  any  good,  Stevie  will  take  you  to  Little  Steel 
t  ip,  this  is  Big  Steel  Trap."  Good  Lord,  they 
:  smaller! 

3n  downstream,  avoid  floating  the  hat,  splash 
(  plug,  and  retrieve  fast.  Jacks  like  a  fast  mov- 
|  lure,  except  when  they  want  it  slow.  Con- 
37  fish. 

Let's  go  on  down  to  Little  Steel  Trap,"  says 
i'  >ther  rifleshot  voice  in  the  wilderness.  Stevie, 
usident  swampwalker  built  on  a  wiry  frame 
k  thatched  with  sandy  hair,  has  appeared  from 
1  ind  and  immediately  pushes  into  a  wall  of 
e^nery.  Soon  the  brush  gives  way  to  a  tiny  run 
,  /ater  no  more  than  four  feet  wide.  "Don't  step 
»*e — Delano's  catfish  hole — about  six  feet 
>,"  Stevie  counsels.  Can't  be — the  probing 
-these  people  don't  lie. 


Little  Steel  Trap  is  at  hand,  or  rather  at  foot. 
"Work  downstream  to  where  the  big  log  crosses. 
Watch  out  for  the  cottonmouth  that  likes  to  sun 
on  the  log.  Don't  step  off  here,  it's  about  four 
feet  deep."  Undoubtedly  it  was. 

Downstream  again.  Splash  the  lure,  retrieve 
fast,  then  slow,  move  on.  At  the  log  the  cotton- 
mouth  is  not  in  residence — at  least  not  on  top. 
A  long  downstream  cast  stops  cold  halfway 
back — a  snag?  Snags  hardly  ever  thrash  about, 
much  less  run.  The  jack  fights  in  quick,  slashing 
style — short  runs,  quick  turns,  rolls  on  the  top 
and  dives  for  the  bottom.  He's  on  the  far  side  of 
the  big  log — only  four  feet  away,  but  the  inter- 
vening water  has  no  bottom.  A  long,  pointed 
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head  thrusts  up,  out,  shakes,  and  the  plug  flys 
clear.  It's  in  the  tree  and  the  fish  is  in  the  water. 
"Lost  him,  too  bad,"  comes  Stevie's  voice 
from  nowhere.  How  do  these  folks  suddenly  ap- 
pear like  that?  "Fish  on  downstream  to  the  end 
of  the  lake  and  work  back.  He'll  be  ready  again 
in  a  few  minutes.  I'll  be  back  up  at  the  bend." 

Downstream,  splash,  retrieve.  Patience  is 
short,  thirst  is  long,  and  the  mosquitoes  are  ever 
present.  Back  upstream  toward  the  log. 

retrieve,   yank,  buzz  as  the  drag  slips 

Rapid,  slashing  runs  and  wallowing 

ce.  Slowly  he  comes  up  and  in,  but 


one  last  surge  brings  the  rod  tip  down  to  ti 
water.  For  a  terrible  half  second  that  seems  t 
last  three  hours,  the  drag  does  not  slip.  Buzz 
takes  line,  but  not  as  much  as  before,  and  h ! 
done  in. 

A  clinched  fist  across  the  gill  plates  brir^ 
him  to  shore.  Eighteen  inches  and  about  m 
pounds  of  jack.  "Not  too  big.  but  he  be;  t 
nothing,"  says  Stevie  back  up  at  the  bend. 

Jackfish,  or  just  plain  jack,  he's  Esox  niger  i 
Latin,  which  roughly  translated  means  bla: 
pike.  Naturally  he's  called  a  chain  picker: 
Southern  cousin  of  the  muskellunge,  the  jack  i 
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smaller  but  just  as  vicious.  Some  equipment  to 
be  vicious  with,  a  duck-like  snout  studded  with 
sharp  teeth.  Elongated  body  with  markings 
which  resemble  chain  links,  hence  the  name 
cham  pickerel. 

Fast  and  aggressive,  he's  a  predator.  Lying  in 
wait  in  the  quiet  and  weedy  places,  he  lets  his 
meals  come  to  him.  He  is  voracious  and  is  often 
caught  on  bait  or  lure  with  a  previous  meal  un- 
iwallowed  in  his  gullet. 

His  meals  are  the  smaller  fish  of  the  creek, 
vvhich,  like  the  jack  himself,  move  at  the  whim 
}f  the  black  water.  Confined  in  the  deep  narrow 
:reek  channel  at  low  water,  the  fish  are  liber- 
ited  by  flood.  Then  the  small  forage  out  over 
he  flooded  bottom.  Among  the  foragers  moves 
i  long  shadow  which  forages  on  them. 

Beside  the  overhanging  bush  a  small  war- 
nouth  pauses,  waiting  for  an  incautious  insect 
o  fall  on  the  water.  From  the  shadows  under  the 
>ush  a  movement — splash!  And  the  warmouth 
s  gone.  The  jack's  rush  was  quick  and  effective, 
md  he  turns  to  seek  the  incaution  of  another 
neal.  The  jackfish,  relentless  predator  of  the 
)lack  water,  a  bunch  of  fish  in  one  skin.  The 
lownstream  movement  continues  ....  # 
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Cumberland 

Island 


by  Wayne  Parker 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 
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As  I  look  north,  white  wisps  of  sand  slide  over  the 
mounds  of  dunes,  whipped  into  leeward  pockets  by  a 
heavy  nor'easter.  I  can  watch  sand  patterns  form  and 
disappear  in  an  instant.  East  from  where  I  am  sit  tint?  an 
uneven  belt  of  grass  edges  up  to  the  dunes.  Bexond  the 
grass,  I  can  see  a  wide  beach  washed  and  pounded  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  rumble  of  the  waters  and  the 
whining  of  the  wind  are  the  only  sounds  in  the  light  of 
dawn's  glow.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  To  the  west,  the  dunes  abruptly  end,  giving  way  to 
a  forest  canopy  of  live  oak,  slash  and  longleaf  pines, 
yucca,  and  palmettos. 


&H\ 


It  is  a  good,  healthy,  strong  morning,  and  I  am 
alone  with  an  island.  But  neither  I  nor  the  island 
will  be  alone  for  long. 

Even  as  I  walk  in  the  morning  sun,  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  thousands  of  visitors 
who  will  see  this  beach.  They,  as  I,  will  be  en- 
chanted by  an  island  undaunted  by  the  busy 
world  beyond. 

There  is  a  saying  among  conservationists  that 
a  unique  natural  area  may  have  a  "fatal"  beauty. 
That  is,  its  uniqueness  may  bring  about  its  de- 
velopment for  any  number  of  human  uses.  But 
this  inevitably  destroys  the  qualities  which  make 
the  area  unique. 

Such  is  the  Cumberland  dilemma. 

The  impetus  for  creation  of  the  national  sea- 
shore came  from  a  plan  to  turn  the  island  into  a 
commercial  recreational  resort.  Through  gov- 
ernment ownership  the  public  has  been  assured 
the  right  to  use  the  island  forever. 

But  the  issue  is  not  simple.  The  National  Park 
Service  faces  the  unenviable  task  of  managing  a 
fragile  island  for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 

The  island  is  the  subject  of  a  series  of  public 
meetings  and  hearings.  Their  purpose:  the  prep- 
aration of  a  "master  plan"  for  the  development 
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ind  use  of  Cumberland  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. National  Park  Service  rangers  are  in  evi- 
lence  on  the  island,  on  patrol  in  their  rugged 
>reen  vehicles.  Old  buildings  are  being  restored, 
md  boats  even  shuttle  to  the  mainland,  bringing 
upplies  and  a  trickle  of  visitors  as  they  return. 

The  few  residents  of  the  island,  the  most 
)rominent  of  which  are  descendants  of  the  Car- 
legie  or  Candler  families,  will  be  granted  life- 
ime  estates  and  may  continue  to  live  on  the 
sland.  But  the  visitors  will  far  outnumber  the 
esidents. 

Current  plans  call  for  limited  day-use  facili- 

ies  with  some  camping  allowed.  Since  the  idea 

or  a  national  seashore  on  Cumberland  origi- 

i  ated,  most  people  have  agreed  that  Cumber- 

I  ind  should  not  be  overly  developed. 


The  great  beach  on  Cumberland  continually 
changes.  In  the  last  few  months,  an  old  red  and 
gray  metal  buoy  has  been  exposed.  From  my 
position  on  the  dune  above,  it  looks  like  an  over- 
sized light  bulb.  Many  years  ago,  a  wooden 
Indian  canoe  was  uncovered  in  much  the  same 
way.  The  small  vessel,  thousands  of  years  old, 
was  still  intact,  a  remnant  from  one  of  the  vari- 
ety of  groups  that  have  made  Cumberland  Island 
their  home. 

Walking  south  now,  terns  and  gulls  continual- 
ly move  before  me,  from  the  beach  out  over  the 
water  and  back.  A  pelican  dives  for  his  break- 
fast, meeting  success  on  his  third  try. 

Fernandina  Beach,  Florida,  is  visible  to  the 
south.  Old  Fort  Clinch  stands  poised  on  it, 
guarding  its  shores  across  the  St.  Mary's  River. 


/ 
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The  dunes  here  are  high,  spilling  abruptly  onto 
a  field  of  grass  and  palm  trees.  The  field  looks 
freshly  mowed,  clipped  short  by  the  horses  and 
cattle  who  feed  here  during  their  wanderings 
over  the  island. 

The  scent  of  history  rambles  along  every- 
where on  Cumberland.  Above  the  forest  canopy 
to  the  west  are  three  chimneys,  stark  against  the 
skyline,  rising  from  the  ruins  of  Dungeness. 
General  Nathanael  Greene  built  the  first  man- 
sion, a  dream  house  that  he  never  lived  to  enjoy. 
Others  did,  however,  including  Eli  Whitney, 
who  received  financial  support  from  Cumber- 
land landowners  to  finish  an  invention  that 
changed  the  course  of  history  in  the  South. 

Near  the  plantation  buildings  is  a  small  grave- 
yard at  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  Lighthorse  Harry 
Lee  was  buried  there,  and  his  son  Robert  came 
on  two  occasions  to  pay  his  respects. 

But  that  era  passed  and  Cumberland  moved 
into  the  20th  century,  still  apart  from  the  hur- 
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ed  world  of  the  mainland.  It  was  here  that  the 
ristocratic  Carnegies  of  Pennsylvania  built  a 
:sort  home,  the  ruins  of  which  stand  before  me. 
he  gymnasium  next  to  the  main  house  is  now 
Jteriorated,  but  the  swimming  pool  inside  still 
)lds  water.  Smaller  foundations  which  were 
ice  servants'  quarters  dot  this  coastal  planta- 
3n,  reminiscent  of  an  era  gone  by. 
An  old  wooden  touring  car  sits  in  the  carriage 
)use,  perhaps  undisturbed  since  the  Carnegies 
>andoned  Dungeness  more  than  two  decades 
;o. 

As  I  cling  to  a  high  windowsill  to  get  a 
impse  of  this  old  car,  they  come  to  life  once 
ore,  and  I  catch  a  vision  of  it  carrying  a 
ppy  group  up  the  beach  to  a  picnic  and  day  of 
-  nbathing. 

The  Carnegies  must  also  have  driven  up  to- 
'  ird  Cumberland's  north  end  in  the  early  sum- 
i  :r,  to  see  the  nesting  of  the  sea  turtles,  or  to 
lh  for  a  day  at  Whitney  Lake. 
On  this  day  I  am  privileged  to  share  that  kind 
1  experience.  In  the  future  many  others  will  do 


the  same,  as  the  Cumberland  Island  National 
Seashore  becomes  real  to  thousands  of  visitors. 

But  will  the  aura  of  Cumberland  Island  be 
slightly  diminished  by  each  visitor?  As  more 
people  come,  solitude,  necessary  to  feel  the  na- 
tural fluctuations  that  are  the  essence  of  Cum- 
berland, will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  find. 
As  our  country  continues  to  grow  and  develop, 
such  problems  become  accentuated,  and  the 
choices  we  make  about  how  we  grow  become 
more  and  more  difficult. 

These  difficult  problems  become  very  real 
when  I  am  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  warm  surf, 
looking  inward  at  the  pristine  beauty  that  is 
Cumberland.  I  am  by  myself,  so  I  can  be  free, 
and  I  ask  a  nearby  sea  turtle  laboring  up  the 
beach,  "Hey,  turtle,  how  can  we  see  to  it  that 
Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore  is  enjoyed 
but  not  destroyed?" 

The  turtle  says  nothing,  for  it's  not  his  job, 
and  so  I  shout  the  only  answer  I  know  after  the 
quiet  of  a  pelican's  glide:  "That.  Mr.  Pelican,  is 
the  question!" 


4t 
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Profile: 

General 
James 
Edward 
Oglethorpe 

by  Bill  Morehead 


Picture  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe 

conrtesy  of  the  Office  of 

Secretary  of  State 


The  name  has  been  exposed  to  millions: 
almost  every  school  child  in  Georgia  can  tell 
you  who  Oglethorpe  was.  Many  people  outside 
the  state  know  that  Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia 
with  a  "bunch  of  criminals  from  London 
Prison."  Many  know  that,  sometime  in  the 
1700s  (they're  not  quite  sure  when)  Oglethorpe 
and  his  "criminals"  landed  in  Georgia  and 
started  the  town  of  Savannah. 

But  very  few  people,  Georgians  or  non-Geor- 
gians, can  tell  you  much  more  than  that.  To 
them  Oglethorpe  comes  across  like  a  page  hur- 
riedly torn  from  a  history  book,  a  shallow  sketch 
drawn  by  a  busy  artist,  a  character  from  a  grade 
"D"  movie.  The  papier-mache  Oglethorpe  they 
think  they  know  hurts  both  Oglethorpe  and  our 
Georgia  heritage. 

For  the  man  was  much  more  than  a  shallow 
sketch — and  so  was  the  founding  effort  he  gave 
to  the  colony  of  Georgia. 

James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  nothing  more 
than  a  product  of  his  environment.  But  what  an 
environment — a  genealogy  which  traced  itself 
back  to  the  Sheriff  of  York  during  the  Norman 
i,  a  family  which  Trevor  Reese  said  was 
of  "strong  military  and  parliamentary  traditions 
and  Jacobite  sympathies."  Oglethorpe  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford,  traditional  touch- 


stones of  the  English  ruling  classes,  and  servec 
in  eastern  Europe  in  the  armies  of  Prince  Eu 
gene  of  Savoy. 

He  was  later  elected  a  Tory  member  of  Parlia 
ment  and  seemed  to  become  a  consummate 
product  of  the  romanticism,  egalitarianism,  anc 
scientism  of  the  18th  century.  Further,  he  be 
came  enamored  with  the  idea  that  great  world: 
to  conquer  required  great  men  to  conquer  them 
and  he  strove  to  find  himself  in  such  a  conquest 
His  world  became  the  concept  of  a  colony  soutl 
of  Carolina. 

He  was  the  principal  force  behind  formin; 
such  a  colony.  It  was  Oglethorpe  who  convincec 
King  George  II  to  grant  a  charter  for  the  colony 
and  it  was  he  who  encouraged  other  member 
of  the  Trustees  to  subscribe  to  the  colonia  ' 
undertaking. 

Oglethorpe  was  the  only  Trustee  to  cross  tin 
Atlantic  to  visit  Georgia.  He  commanded  th« 
first  shipload  of  emigrants  and  sailed  in  Novem 
ber  1732  on  the  Anne,  a  200-ton  frigate.  Ii 
January  1733  they  landed  at  Charlestowne;  ii 
February,  at  Yamacraw  Bluffs,  the  future  sit 
of  the  town  of  Savannah. 

Oglethorpe  stayed  with  the  colony  for  tei 
years,  returning  to  England  in  1743 — neve 
again  to  see  the  colony  he  founded. 
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James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  a  young  man 
>f  36  when  he  landed  in  Savannah.  He  died  an 
•Id  man  of  96.  For  at  least  sixty  years  his  name 
ignified  the  colony. 

What  of  the  young  man  Oglethorpe?  He  was 
gentleman  in  a  century  which  defined  the  word 
s  a  man  who  could  pursue  gallant  causes  and 
/omen,  but  not  menial  work.  He  was  extremely 
/ell  educated  in  a  time  when  illiteracy  was  the 
ule.  He  was  an  egalitarian  when  such  concepts 
/ere  heretical  not  only  to  governments  but  to 
hurches.  He  had  access  to  power,  proved  when 
jng  George  II  granted  the  colonial  charter,  but 
e  did  not  abuse  this  access  (when  such  abuse 
,  'as  the  order  of  the  day) . 

He  founded  a  colony  conceived  out  of  rudi- 
mentary capitalism — the  strict  profit  motive — 
:ut  he  only  owned  one  small  house  on  St. 
iimons  Island.  He  planned  the  city  of  Savannah 
}  ith  reason  and  logic,  at  a  time  when  the  En- 
!  ish  were  well  known  for  their  unfathomable 
]  azes  of  streets  in  London,  Philadelphia,  and 
ioston. 

His  religious  tolerance  was  great  and,  for  his 
;ne,  astounding.  Not  only  were  the  common 
:  nglish  religious  splinter  groups  represented  in 
Georgia  (as  evidenced  by  the  slightly  heretical 
) -cachings  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley),  but 
lerman  Protestants,  Scottish  Highlanders, 
f'ench  Hugenots,  Swiss  Protestants,  Jews,  and 
hatholics  were  all  welcomed  and  treated  cor- 
l  ally. 

These  views  were  remarkable,  but  others  were 
I  [believable.  Oglethorpe  was  an  equalitarian, 
I'  it  from  the  words  he  wrote,  but  from  the  way 

acted — especially  under  stress.  He  believed 

the  simple  freedom  of  humanity  for  each  and 
a  sry  race,  each  and  every  person. 
j  Georgia  was  the  only  colony  of  the  original 
p  rteen  which  was  founded  on  a  non-slave  pre- 
1 3t.  Slaves  were  not  sold,  bought  or  owned  by 
}  ;orgians,  and  slavery  was  not  recognized  in 
J  orgia  during  Oglethorpe's  ten-year  tenure. 

This  anti-slave  position  put  Oglethorpe  under 
jpavy  pressure  from  the  very  start,  but  he  never 
a  /e  in.  Citizens  of  South  Carolina  simply  could 
Ct  understand  his  position.  Slave  traders  from 
f  issachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
K  re  enraged  over  the  loss  of  a  great  potential 
f  rket,  and  important  people  in  the  English 
a-liament  lobbied  for  a  change  in  the  slave 
,£tus  of  Georgia  the  entire  time  Oglethorpe 
p  'erned. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  criminals  in  the  Anne, 


Courtesy  of  University  of  Georgia  Libraries 
Tomochichi  and  his  nephew,  Tooanahowi.  On  January 
19,  1733,  Oglethorpe  met  with  Tomochichi,  Mico  of  the 
Yamacraws,  made  a  friendly  treaty  and  laid  out  the  site  of 
Savannah.  This  portrait  was  painted  by  William  Verelst, 
when  Tomochichi  and  Tooanahowi  accompanied 
Oglethorpe  to  London  in  1734. 


but  what  kind?  They  were  mostly  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  being  poor — but  they  were  not  guilty 
of  being  unskilled.  The  band  of  1  14  which  sailed 
from  England  was  composed  of  skilled  crafts- 
men and  women,  hard  bent  upon  making  a  new 
life  for  themselves. 

The  young  Oglethorpe's  views  toward  the  In- 
dian were  non-conformist,  too.  He  dealt  with  the 
Indians  on  a  basis  of  trust  and  honor — concepts 
which  were  not  exactly  in  full  force  in  America 
at  the  time.  Tomochichi,  Mico  of  the  Yama- 
craws knew  Oglethorpe  for  most  of  his  years  in 
America,  and  before  he  died  (October  15,  1739) 
he  publicly  thanked  Oglethorpe  for  his  friend- 
ship and  showed  his  respect  for  the  colonials  by 
requesting  (and  receiving)  permission  to  be 
buried  in  Percival  Square  in  Savannah. 

No  slaves,  no  betrayal  policies  for  Indians, 
and  no  institutionalized  religious  intolerance. 
Indeed,  Oglethorpe — and  thus  Georgia — was  a 
different  sort  of  colony.  Oglethorpe,  the  young 
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Courtesy  of  University  of  Georgia  Librarie 
One  of  Savannah's  original  settlers,  Peter  Gordon,  drew  a  "View  of  Savannah  as  it  stood  the  29th  of  March  1734." 


man,   and   Georgia,    the   young   colony,    were 
trying. 

Of  course  slaves  came  to  Georgia,  and,  for  a 
time,  religious  intolerance  was  practiced.  It 
wasn't  long  before  Georgians  began  to  mistreat 
the  natives,  either.  But  almost  all  of  this  came 
to  pass  after  1743 — -when  Oglethorpe  retired  to 
England  for  good. 

A  glimpse  of  Oglethorpe  the  senior  citizen 
shows  his  non-conformity  did  not  change  much 
in  the  years  intervening.  In  1776,  forty-three 
years  after  his  founding  of  Georgia,  King 
George  II  offered  General  Oglethorpe  an  army 
commission  to  put  down  the  American  rebel- 
lion. James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  at  that  time 
the  senior  general  of  the  British  Army,  and  tra- 
dition has  it  that  Oglethorpe  was  asked  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  Army  in 
America. 

lorpe    refused,    saying    that    he    could 

ake  up  arms  against  the  colonies  (he 

himself   a   Georgian)    nor   against 

had  great  loyalty  to  the  Crown). 


Thus,  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  sat  out  th< 
war — as,  according  to  Thornwell  Jacobs,  th( 
first  true  Anglo-American. 

The  founder  of  Georgia  disappeared  intc 
history  soon  after  the  war.  England  poorly  re 
members  him,  Georgians  know  him  only  casual 
ly,  but  he  was  a  good  man.  Further,  he  stooc 
firmly  for  certain  ideals  throughout  his  life- 
through  the  strains  and  stresses  others  appliet 
to  change  his  mind — and  he  didn't  yield. 

Georgia  paid  a  dear  price  for  yielding  to  th(  j 
things  Oglethorpe  was  against.  Slavery  plantet  I 
its  indelible  scar  on  our  fair  state,  religious  intol 
erance  has  visited  us  every  now  and  then,  am 
the    Indians — where    have    Georgia's    Indian 
gone? 

A  clear  reading  of  history  shows  that  Ogle 
thorpe  was  an  honorable  man.  A  reading  be 
tween  the  lines  shows  him  to  have  been  a  fait 
man.  A  reading  of  the  heart  shows  Oglethorp 
to  have  been  a  good  man.  And  all  of  us  are  ver 
fortunate  for  that.  4 
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Sportsrpai/s  Calendar 


MORATORY  GAME 

)ove — Sept.  6-Oct.  4 
Dec.  6-Jan.  15 
No  zones  (Noon  to  Sunset) 
12  per  day/24  in  possession 

ails — (marsh  hen) — Sept.  6-Nov.  14 
i  King  &  Clapper — 15  per  day/30  in  possession 
Sora  &  Virginia — 25  per  day/25  in  possession 

ATIVE  GAME 

eer — -(archery) — Either  Sex,  Sept.  27-Oct.  25  in 
Game  Zones  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V 
Sept.  27-Oct.  14  in  Game  Zone  VI 

isbcat — Sept.  15-Feb.  28 — no  limit 
<  juirrel — Sept.  15-Feb.  28 
(In  Game  Zones  I,  IA)  10  per  day 

3MPUTER  QUOTA  DEER  HUNTS  ON 
'  ILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

]  eadline  for  application  Sept.  20,  1975.  Application 
arms  available  at  all  Game  and  Fish  Offices. 


Berry  College 

1.  Buck  only— Oct.  27-31,  QH.  1200 

2.  Antlerless— Dec.  20,  QH.  650 

Chattahoochee 

Either  Sex— Jan.  3,  OH.  500 

Chickasawhatchee 

1 .   Primitive  Weapons — Either  Sex — Nov.  2  1-22, 

OH.  350 
2  &  3.  Either  Sex— Dec.  12-13/Jan.  2-3, 
OH.  350  each  hunt 

Clark  Hill 

Antlerless— Dec.  13,  QH.  400 

John's  Mountain 

1.  Primitive  Weapons  (either  sex) — Oct.  23-25, 
OH.  500 

2.  Antlerless— Jan.  10,  OH.  450 

Lake  Russell 

Antlerless— Jan.  10,  QH.  400 

Pigeon  Mountain 

Antlerless— Jan.  10,  QH.  700 


4  llatoona 
1.  Buck  only— Nov.  27-29,  QH.  300 
12.  Antlerless— Jan.  3,  QH.  450 

Sapelo  Island 

1.  Buck  only— Oct.  21-23,  QH.  150 

2  &  3.  Parent-child  (either  sex) — Nov.  27-29/Dec. 
29-3 1 ,  QH.  1 50  pairs  for  each  hunt 

National 

Hunting 

& 

Fishing  Day 

SEPTEMBER  27,  1975 
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Polaris 
(North  Star) 


URSA  MINOR 


AUTUM 
STARS 


by  Rebecca  N.  Mars 

Photography  courtesy  Fernbank  Science  Cei*l 


Altair 


The  ancients  used  stars  for  clocks,  calendar, 
and  compass.  Time  of  day,  season  of  the  year, 
sailing  direction:  they  learned  all  these  from  the 
sun  and  prominent  constellations. 

Man  now  no  longer  uses  celestial  bodies  for 
this  kind  of  basic  information.  It  just  isn't  neces- 
sary in  these  days  of  electronic  watches  and 
sophisticated  navigational  instruments.  But  even 
:hough  his  "independence"  is  increasing,  man's 
;uriosity  about  the  stars  endures.  And  many 
questions  can  be  answered  only  by  ancient 
egends. 

Constellations  contain  the  same  stars  and 
lave  the  same  names  as  they  had  thousands 
)f  years  ago.  Some,  like  the  Big  and  Little  Dip- 
>ers,  are  easily  understood:  they  look  like  their 
lames.  But  others  are  more  obscure.  In  some 
onstellations  the  stars  seem  almost  to  have  been 
limped  together  arbitrarily.  Yet  each  has  a 
tory,  an  ancient  legend  explaining  not  only  its 
:iame,  but  its  very  existence. 

Different    constellations    dominate    the    sky 
i  uring  different  times  of  the  year,  changing  with 
he  seasons;  so  every  fall  the  same  stars  are  in 
he  same  place  in  the  sky.  But  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, they  move  lower  and  lower,  and  an- 
<  ther  set  of  stars  gains  prominence. 
i  In  Georgia  during  the  fall,  the  constellation 
( jgnus  is  conspicuous,  with  Deneb,  its  brightest 
tar,  almost  overhead.  The  constellation,  also 
nown  as  the  Northern  Cross,  can  be  identified 
y  this  shape;  Deneb  is  the  most  northern  star 
i  the  four  upright,  and  three  stars  form  the 
icross-arm. 

One  of  the  many  legends  surrounding  Cyg- 

i  us,  the  Swan,  tells  of  Phaeton,  son  of  Helios, 

t  le  sun  god.  To  prove  his  parentage,  he  tried 

t )  drive  the  sun  chariot  across  the  sky  for  one 

ay.  But  Phaeton,  merely  a  mortal,  was  unable 

'■'>  control  the  fiery  steeds  pulling  the  carriages: 

t  went  into  the  heavens  and  down  very  close  to 

e  earth,  scorching  stars  and  parching  the  land, 

lusing  rivers  to  dry  up  and  plants  to  shrivel  and 

1  sappear.  Jupiter,  head  of  all  the  gods,  blasted 

im  from  the  chariot  with  a  lightning  bolt,  and 

laeton  fell  to  earth  as  a  shooting  star,  landing 

the  River  Eridanus. 

Cygnus,  distraught  over  his  good  friend's 
I'  ath,  dived  repeatedly  into  the  Eridanus  to  col- 
e  :t  Phaeton's  remains,  for  in  those  days  it  was 
>'  lieved  that  the  soul  would  never  rest  peace- 
tlly  unless  the  body  was  properly  buried.  Jupi- 
was  so  deeply  moved  by  this  devotion  that 
k  placed  Cygnus  among  the  stars. 

(Please  turn  page.) 
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Aquila,  the  Eagle,  and  Sagitta,  the  Arrow 

To  the  right  of  Cygnus  is  the  constellation 
Lyra,  the  Lyre  or  Harp.  It  looks  like  an  equila- 
teral triangle,  and  Vega,  fourth  brightest  star 
in  the  sky,  lies  here. 

Legend  has  it  that  when  Mercury  ( the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods)  was  resting  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  he  began  toying  with  a  tortoise-shell. 
He  fastened  several  strings  to  it  and  with  his 
magic  touch  brought  forth  beautiful  sounds, 
audible  only  to  immortals.  He  traded  it  to 
Apollo  (god  of  the  sun,  prophecy,  music,  medi- 
cine, and  poetry),  who  passed  it  to  his  son, 
Orpheus. 

Orpheus  was  a  master  musician,  and  he  used 
the  lyre  to  try  to  rescue  Eurydice,  his  bride  of 
only  one  day,  from  the  Underworld.  The  spirits 
of  the  dead,  charmed  by  his  music,  agreed  to  re- 
lease Eurydice.  The  only  condition  was  that 
Orpheus  not  look  behind  him  until  they  had  left 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  As  they  approached  the 
gate  to  the  Upperworld,  Orpheus  suddenly  had 
to  make  sure  that  Eurydice  was  following,  and 
as  he  looked  back  he  saw  her  sliding  down  into 
Hades. 

In  his  sadness  Orpheus  took  to  roaming  the 
countryside.  He  charmed  many  beautiful  girls 
s  music,  but  he  rejected  all  advances. 

The  scorned  girls  sought  revenge  by  attempt- 
ing to  kill  him,  but  every  weapon  they  used  was 


stopped  in  mid-air  by  the  lyre.  They  finally  fl 
gan  shouting  so  furiously  that  their  shouts  ovm 
powered  the  melody,  and  they  stabbed  Orphe  1 
and  threw  the  lyre  into  the  river. 

Jupiter,  who  had  been  watching  all  this,  se.i 
a  vulture  to  rescue  the  instrument  and  plac 
it  in  the  sky. 

South  of  Cygnus  lies  Aquila,  the  Eag 
Altair,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  in  tli 
constellation.  (Early  astronomers  established; 
system  of  classifying  stars  according  to  thei 
brightness:  brightest  stars  were  first  magnituc? 
next  brightest  were  second  magnitude,  and 
on  down  to  the  sixth. )  Aquila  can  be  eas>; 
identified  by  its  bright  star  with  a  fainter  star  <  i| 
each  side. 

One  story  associated  with  the  Eagle  tells  i 
his  choosing  a  cup  bearer  and  wine  pourer  f  ) 
the  table  of  the  gods.  Aquila  flew  to  earli| 
where  he  discovered  Ganymede,  a  son  of  1 1<! 
King  of  Troy,  tending  his  father's  sheep.  He  wi 
such  a  beautiful  young  man  that  Aqu  ! 
swooped  down  and  lifted  him  in  his  claws.  Th  ) 
flew  to  Olympus,  where  Ganymede  became  i 
servant  of  the  gods. 

Aquila  also  carried  out  the  terrible  punisii 
ment  Jupiter  proclaimed  for  Prometheus.  PHi 
metheus  had  stolen  a  ray  of  the  sun;  this  he 
enabled  men  to  cook  their  food,  warm  thtii 
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:uses,  and  make  iron  weapons.  Jupiter  became 
)  infuriated  that  he  ordered  Prometheus 
nined  to  a  rock,  where  the  Eagle  came  every 
3/  to  eat  his  liver;  this  always  grew  back  in 
r  te  for  the  next  day's  punishment. 

Fupiter  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  Eagle's 
t  'otion  by  placing  him  in  the  stars. 

Vear  Aquila  is  Sagitta,  the  Arrow,  that  killed 
p  Eagle.  It  resembles  a  two-pointed  arrow  like 
(  se  used  in  the  Roman  Army. 

Delphinus,  the  Dolphin  (also  known  as  Job's 
c'fin),  lies  beside  the  Milky  Way.  Four  of  its 
a-s  form  a  diamond,  with  a  fifth  below;  the 
temond  represents  the  dolphin's  body,  and  a 
i    to  the  fifth  star  is  the  tail. 

"he  Dolphin  helped  Poseidon  woo  Amphi- 
tj,  daughter  of  Oceanus.  The  girl  had  refused 


all  advances  that  Poseidon  made,  and  she  hid  in 
the  ocean  to  escape  him.  The  Dolphin,  who  fol- 
lowed her  at  Poseidon's  request,  so  praised  the 
lord  of  the  sea  that  Amphitrite  finally  agreed 
to  marry  him.  To  express  his  gratitude,  Poseidon 
placed  the  Dolphin  in  the  stars,  where  he  can  be 
seen  forever. 

The  constellations  lighting  the  autumn  skies 
tell  many  stories  of  ancient  gods  and  men. 
Feats  of  courage,  of  love,  of  fatal  mistakes — all 
are  revealed  in  the  stars.  Even  though  they  arc 
no  longer  believed,  even  though  modern  man  no 
longer  depends  on  the  heavens  to  discover  when 
to  plant  or  where  to  sail,  he  still  clings  to  these 
ancient  legends.  And  why  not?  After  all.  no  one 
has  better  explained  why  man  sees  swans  and 
eagles  and  dolphins  in  the  sky. 
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Wildlife 
Profiles: 


(^hatn  Lrickerel 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


The  chain  pickerel  (Esox  niger)  is  a  well- 
known  game  fish  in  the  South  under  a  number 
of  local  nicknames  such  as  "jackfish"  and  "jack- 
pike."  This  small  but  scrappy  fish  is  a  member 
of  the  family  which  includes  the  northern  pike 
and  Muskellunge,  and  although  the  pickerel  is 
not  as  large  as  his  more  glamorous  cousins,  he 
displays  the  typical  pike  pugnaciousness  when 
caught  on  light  tackle. 

He  is  named  for  his  markings,  a  network  of 
vermiculate,  chain-like  patterns  along  the  sides 
of  his  long  body.  The  basic  body  color  varies 
from  green  to  bronze.  The  long  duck-like  snout 
of  the  pickerel  is  common  to  all  members  of  the 
Esox  family  and  is  well-armed  with  sharp,  re- 
curving teeth.  The  chain  pickerel  is  differenti- 
ated from  the  other  Esox  fish  by  his  fully  scaled 
cheek  and  gill  covers.  The  pickerel  is  a  voraci- 
ous predator,  feeding  on  smaller  fish,  amphi- 
bians, and  just  about  any  other  living  thing  that 
invades  his  watery  sanctuary. 

The  pickerel's  favorite  domain  is  the  weed 
bed  of  a  lake,  pond,  or  slow-moving  river.  In  this 
heavy  cover  he  will  lie  in  wait,  relying  on  his 
excellent  camouflage.  Pickerel  are  as  fearless 
as  they  are  voracious  and  often  will  attack  fish 
or  lures  nearly  as  large  as  themselves. 

Pickerel  and  largemouth  bass  often  are  found 
in  the  same  type  of  habitat,  and  many  pickerel 
are  caught  by  bass  fishermen.  Unfortunately, 


most  bass  tackle  is  on  the  heavy  side  for  pi< 
erel;  a  chain  pickerel  reaches  a  maximum  weij  1 
of  under  10  pounds,  and  the  majority  are  un(  < 
five  pounds.  Because  of  this,  the  pickerel  1 1 
gained  an  undeserved  reputation  for  poor  fig  | 
ing  qualities;  but  when  hooked  on  reasona  > 
tackle,  the  chain  pickerel  can  show  his  sti  i 
Favored  lures  are  spoons,  spinners,  and  minnc  \ 
shaped  plugs;  fly  casters  use  streamers  or  hi 
frogs.  The  pickerel  lies  in  wait  for  his  food, 
the  cast  must  land  near  the  weed  bed.  Ca> 
closely  parallel   to  the  cover  are  better  t\: 
straight  on  work,  since  pickerel  usually  lie  in 
weeds  facing  out.  Pickerel  are  susceptible  t( 
moderately  fast  retrieve. 

Another  local  pickerel  is  the  redfin  {En 
americanus  americanus) .  This  small  pickere 
found  in  coastal  swamps  and  lowland  riv: 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  seldom  reaches  m# 
than  14-15  inches,  but  it  is  very  popular  v. 
local  anglers.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  ch  li 
pickerel  by  the  telltale  red  fins,  vertical  bi 
along  the  body,  and  a  proportionally  shon 
snout. 

The  grass  pickerel  {Esox  americanus  vern 
culatus)  is  yet  another  small  pickerel.  It  is  qii 
similar  to  the  redfin,  except  its  barring  is  \i 
distinct  and  it  lacks  the  red  fins.  The  grass  pi: 
erel  is  more  common  in  the  Alabama  draina;» 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
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Mistletoe 

State 

Park 


by  Joe  Cullens 
Photography  by  OIG  staff 


A  sprig  of  mistletoe  brings  thoughts  of  Chri  i 
mas  to  mind,  but  muggy  fall  weather  countt  i 
visions  of  snow-laden  landscapes  and  the  wair 
glow  of  a  yule  log  on  a  wintry  evening.  Th 
sprig  of  bright  green  which  so  often  graces  tii 
barren  tops  of  trees  during  the  colder  monli 
also  is  the  namesake  of  one  of  Georgia's  m<  5 
beautiful  state  parks.  Indeed,  the  wintertin 
abundance  of  mistletoe  was  so  great  that  at  01 
time  this  part  of  Columbia  County  becai  1 
known  as  Mistletoe  Junction;  hence  the  nan 
Mistletoe  State  Park. 

Developed  through  a  grant-in-aid  from  ti 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Mist  £ 
toe  State  Park  is  located  about  ten  miles  frt  a 
Appling  and  is  easily  accessible  via  Interstate  .< 
and  Ga.  1 50  ( Thompson  Exit ) .  Covering  1 ,9  .< 
acres.  Mistletoe  State  Park  embraces  27  miles  i 
wooded  shoreline  on  one  of  the  largest  inla  i< 
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■:  dies  of  water  in  the  South,  Clark  Hill  Reser- 
P  r. 

\  The  site  of  the  park  and  the  land  now  covered 
V  the  59,000  acre  reservoir  once  was  the  home 
1 1  hunting  grounds  of  Cherokee  Indians.  Some- 
n  es  visitors  to  the  area  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  arrowhead  or  two  along  the  shores  of  Clark 
lil. 

i  The  layout  of  the  park  is  among  its  interesting 
ffl  :ures.  Persons  in  the  camping  area  are  more- 
I-  ess  isolated  from  those  utilizing  the  picnic 
if  i,  swimming  area,  and  miniature  golf  course. 
I  the  same  time,  people  wishing  to  enjoy  the 
%>  e  comfortable  accommodations  in  one  of  the 
|e  cottages  need  be  subjected  to  none  of  the 
is  /  and  often  noisy  excitement  of  the  recrea- 
te areas,  since  the  cottage  area  is  also  separate. 
}  ecreational  opportunities  in  the  park  are 
nt  limited  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  beautiful 


surroundings,  however;  parents  can  try  their 
luck  at  a  round  of  miniature  golf  while  the  chil- 
dren make  new  friends  at  the  playground.  The 
park  offers  a  swimming  area  which  has  a  white 
sand  beach,  a  bath  house  and  concession  stand. 
Water  skiing  opportunities  are  numerous  on 
Clark  Hill,  and  boat  ramps  are  conveniently 
located. 

For  those  who  enjoy  fishing,  there  is  ample 
opportunity.  Bass  fishing  is  excellent,  especially 
in  the  spring,  and  the  crappie  anglers  can  find 
many  good  spots.  There  are  plenty  of  quiet  coves 
where  a  boat  really  isn't  needed  for  fishing,  fre- 
quently caught  species  also  include  bluegill 
bream,  white  bass,  striped  bass,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout  and  an  occasional  walleye  pike. 

Several  areas  have  been  cleared  and  planted 
as  deer  food  plots,  so  if  a  visit  to  Mistletoe  hap- 
pens to  fall  during  one  of  the  colder  months  of 
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the  year,  it's  likely  that  several  of  the  animals 
will  be  feeding.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
there  is  plenty  of  browse  for  the  deer  deeper  in 
the  woods,  and  the  likelihood  of  catching  a 
glimpse  is  diminished  considerably.  Fox  squir- 
rels and  songbirds  abound  in  the  park;  occasion- 
ally the  visitor  who  is  extremely  lucky  and  very 
quiet  may  even  catch  sight  of  one  of  the  wild 
turkeys  that  populate  the  area. 

The  park  also  features  a  family  group  shelter 
with  a  capacity  of  175.  The  shelter  is  available 


for  a  modest  fee  and  may  be  reserved  at  any  tim  I 
Aside  from  the  attractions  of  the  park  itsel 
nearby  attractions  include  Clark  Hill  Dam,  Fo" 
Gordon  Military  Reservation,  the  Augusta  M 
seum,  and  of  course,  the  Masters  Golf  Tourn 
ment  held  each  April  at  Augusta  National. 

Mistletoe  State  Park  has  a  year-round  res- 
dent  superintendent,  and  information  on  rati  s 
and  reservations  may  be  obtained  by  callii? 
(404)541-0321,  or  by  writing  Mistletoe  Stae 
Park,  Appling,  Georgia  30802. 
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The  Assize  of  the  Forest.  If  you  feel  that  our  modern  hunting  regulations  are  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary, read  this  compilation  of  the  earliest  written  game  laws  from  England.  Recorded  by  Roger 
jf  Hoveden  in  1 1 84,  these  were  laws  and  regulations  of  King  Henry  II  protecting  HIS  FOREST 
tnd  HIS  GAME. 

Deer  Hunters'  Outlook.  Joe  Cullens  identifies  the  where  and  the  why  of  the  best  deer  hunting  spots 
n  the  state.  A  pre-season  pick  of  top  hunting  areas. 

..ake  Walter  F.  George.  Autumn  fishing  offers  a  new  challenge  and  some  top-notch  fishing.  Dick 
Davis  "covers  the  waterfront"  on  one  of  Georgia's  best  fishing  lakes. 


'rofile:  Sir  James  Wright.  A  royal  governor  sits  on  the  powder  keg  of  an  approaching  revolt  by  re- 
lellious  colonists  of  Georgia.  In  an  attempt  to  retain  order,  he  engages  troops,  "For  two  years,  or 
curing  the  continuance  of  the  said  Rebellion."  Read  about  him  in  the  October  issue  of  Outdoors 
i  i  Georgia. 

Our  magazine  wants  to  serve  all  Georgians.    Why  not  subscribe  today?  If  you  are  a 
I  bscriber— send  us  the  name  of  a  person  you'd  like  to  see  get  our  magazine.  We'll  send 
courtesy  copy  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  along  with  a  note  saying  that  you  took  the  time  to 
M  thoughtful.  That's  a  lot  of  mileage  for  a  post  card! 
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Editorial 


The  financial  plight  of  Georgia's  State  Gov- 

nment  is  well  known.  This  reflects  the  de- 

essed  economic  conditions  throughout  the 
ition. 

To  help  meet  the  reduction  in  the  overall  state 
;  penditures,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
:urces  stringently  reduced  its  budget  by  $1.8 

illion.  At  the  same  time  the  responsibilities 
:  the  Department  continue  to  expand  and 
::ensify. 

One  result  of  this  is  that  some  services  will 
ave  to  be  modified  and  many  personnel  will 
<ive  to  add  new  functions  to  their  list  of  duties, 
i  lother  result  is  that  some  facilities  will  neces- 
sity have  to  be  closed  or  operated  by  other 
nn  state  funds  or  state  personnel. 

Here  is  where  the  readers  of  Outdoors  in 

•orgia  and  all  sportsmen  and  citizens  of  the 
:;tte  can  aid  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
nrces  perform  important  public  services  and 

o  help  themselves  as  taxpayers. 

How?  Abide  strictly  by  game  and  fish  laws 
p  i  regulations  and  thus  reduce  the  law  enforce- 

( nt  problem.  And  remember,  especially  those 
f  you  who  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  on  grand 

I  ies  and  trial  juries,  that  the  game  hog,  the 
( j  ht  hunter — the  Game  and  Fish  violator — 
^e  ils  from  everyone.  Assist  law  enforcement 

I I  game  management  personnel  by  reporting 


violations  and  supplying  other  helpful  informa- 
tion. Assist  game  management  personnel  by  in- 
creased attention  to  such  matters  as  reporting 
sightings  of  endangered  species. 

When  using  DNR  areas  such  as  state  parks, 
be  especially  careful  to  leave  cabins,  washrooms, 
camping  sites,  beaches,  and  playgrounds  clean 
and  undamaged. 

Learn  and  obey  all  laws  and  regulations  re- 
garding disposal  of  wastes  in  homes  and  places 
of  work — especially  garbage  and  other  solid 
wastes.  Manufacturers,  business  owners,  and 
officials  at  various  levels  of  government  can 
bring  a  personally  increased  volition  and  dedica- 
tion to  meeting  or  exceeding  all  environmental 
protection  standards. 

Never,  never  be  a  litterbug  and  urge  others  to 
carefully  follow  your  example. 

These  are  just  a  few.  There  are  many  other 
opportunities  for  mutual  assistance  between 
DNR  and  the  people  of  our  state,  and  each  of 
you  will  doubtless  know  some  which  can  be  very 
helpful. 

Your  help  is  vital  and  can  really  result  in 
dollar  savings  and  improved  services! 


• 
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The  Good  Old  Guns 


y  Aaron  Pass 

hotography  by  Boh  Busby 


From  the  14th  century  to  the  mid- 1800s,  sportsman 
]  1  soldier  alike  had  but  one  option  in  the  loading  of 

:arms:  pour  it  down  the  muzzle.  First  in,  the  powder; 
:  (t,  the  wadding  or  patch;  then  the  ball;  ram  the 
i  irge  down;  prime  the  weapon;  and  finally,  with  luck, 
i  ischarge.  All  this  for  one  shot,  then  reload  by  the 
i  ne  process.  With  good  luck  it  worked.  But  there  were 
i  is  of  bad  luck — damp  powder,  fouled  barrel,  broken 
i  irod,  dull  flint,  fouled  nipple  or  vent,  misfire, 
i  lgfire,  and  no  fire  at  all. 

The  breech  loading  mechanism  and  the  metallic 
i  tridge  case  changed  all  that.  No  more  loading  the 
i  trge  in  parts  down  the  barrel;  the  whole  charge  came 
i  ased  in  brass,  ready  to  be  slipped  in  the  rear  of 
<  firearm.  Very  soon  early  repeaters  offering  multiple 
l  ts  were  developed.  The  slow,  cumbersome  muzzle 
i  ders  quickly  lost  the  evolutionary  struggle  to  the 
( re  reliable,  efficient  breech  loaders,  the  direct 
i  estors  of  our  modern  firearms. 

kit  today  muzzle  loading  firearms  are  enjoying  a 
:  nendous  resurgence  in  popularity.  Modern  shooters 
it  cheerfully  accepting  the  limitations  and  drawbacks 
',  irearms  essentially  identical  to  patterns  more  than 
b  centuries  old. 
]  to  great  change  has  rendered  muzzle  loading 

I  pons  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  modern  breech 
fe  lers;  nor  is  today's  black  powder  shooter  any  less 
!5  :eptible  to  the  many  misfortunes  of  shooters  of 

Is  eryear.  It  is  as  if  these  very  limitations  add  values 

i   lemselves,  as  modern  shooters  discover  new 

<p  ensions  to  their  sport  by  the  use  of  black  powder, 

II  .  and  cap  in  firearms  technically  obsolete  for 
ip  e  than  a  century. 

- .  yearning  for  the  "good  old  days"  is  perhaps  the 
*>  t  common  human  fantasy.  It  presupposes  that  there 
|s  something  positive  back  there;  values,  which  are 
r    lore.  Hunters  and  shooters  are  as  prone  to  this 
'a:kward  thinking"  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  possibly 
"  ;  so.  Daydreams  about,  this  country  when  it  was 
\1<  and  game-rich  are  followed  by  musings  about  the 
crl  i  explorers  and  frontiersmen,  the  inevitable 
Ff  ^nal  query  being,  "How  would  I  have  fared?" 


It  is  given  to  no  man  the  ability  to  turn  back  the 
clock,  nor  to  return  backward  in  time.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  reconstruct  things  of  the  past  in  times  of  the 
present.  So  it  is  with  the  enthusiasm  over  antiquated 
muzzle  loading  guns.  They  are  a  physical  reminder  of  a 
perhaps  better  time,  and  therein  lies  their  appeal. 

Muzzle  loading  weapons  are  appealing  in  themselves, 
graceful  and  sleek.  They  have  a  flow  of  line  and  style 
unmatched  by  modern  firearms.  The  superbly  crafted 
rifles  of  1750-1850  were  the  highest  evolution  of  the 
gunmakers'  art.  In  fact,  the  Pennsylvania-Kentucky  rifle 
has  been  judged  by  some  as  America's  first  unique 
art  form.  It  is  understandable  that  such  weapons 
are  not  easily  abandoned. 

Modern  shooters  use  re'plicas;  originals  are  collectors' 
treasures,  far  too  valuable  to  be  risked  by  firing.  The 
replicas  are  essentially  new  guns  made  of  modern 
materials,  by  modern  production  methods.  In  design 
and  function,  they  are  identical  to  the  guns  used  by 
Daniel  Boone,  Davy  Crockett,  and  the  rest  of 
those  legendary  figures.  ,,,,.,„,.  ,„„,  page 
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Two  types  of  muzzle  loaders  are  in  use  today,  the  flint- 
lock and  the  percussion  lock.  The  flintlock  is  the  older  of 
the  two  types,  having  evolved  in  rudimentary  form  as 
early  as  1525.  It  is  named  for  its  ignition  system,  based  on 
the  fire-starting  combination  of  flint  and  steel.  The  cock 
(hammer)  holds  a  piece  of  flint,  and  in  falling  strikes  the 
frizzen  (steel),  showering  sparks  onto  the  priming  pan, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  Sparks  ignite  the 
powder  and  it  burns  through  a  touch-hold,  setting  off  the 
main  charge  in  the  barrel. 


The  percussion  lock  (below)  is  the  descendant  of  the  f  ' 
luck  and  came  into  general  use  about  1 830.  This  prim 
used  a  chemical  charge,  contained  in  a  tiny  metal  ij 
which  detonates  from  a  direct  mechanical  blow.  The  I 
from  the  "cap"  is  carried  to  the  main  charge  via  a  nim\ 
and  a  chamber  called  a  snail.  It  was  very  reliable   1/ 
existing  flintlocks  were  easily  converted  to  this  sysi 
The  percussion  lock  was  the  last  of  the  muzzle  loaaz 
being  generally  replaced  by  breech  loaders  after  the  C  i 
War. 
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'  akes  a  steady  nerve  to  face  the  fiasli  from  the  flintlock  '.s 

h  tosed  priming  pan  without  flinching  and  throwing  the  shot  off. 


Mthough  target  shooting  with  muzzle  loaders  is  a 
:  ?ular  sport,  hunting  with  them  is  the  choice  of  most. 

s  a  challenging  proposition,  as  the  hunter  is  limited 

one  shot  and  relatively  short  range.  Shooting  skill  is 
i  )ortant,  but  so  is  woodscraft,  for  the  shot  is  not 
3  sible  without  a  close  stalk.  This  is  as  it  was  in  the 
i  g-past  days  we  daydream  about,  for  the  hunter 
i  led  with  a  flintlock  is  no  better  off  in  1975  than  he 
c  aid  have  been  in  1775.  He  must  perform  with 
a  ellence  the  traditional  role  of  the  hunter. 

)ne  word  sums  up  the  hunter  who  uses  a  muzzle 
c  ier:  tradition.  Hunting  with  muzzle  loaders  has 
r  >wn  and  prospered  due  to  its  close  link  with  the 
is  :oms  and  heritage  of  our  country.  Hunting  is  a 

litional  sport,  and  if  there  is  any  single  trait  that  binds 
iunters,  it  is  reverence  for  the  traditional.  Modern 

i  ters  are  fond  of  the  parallel  drawn  between  them 

(  the  legendary  hunter-frontiersmen  of  history. 

1  it  better  way  is  there  to  emulate  Daniel  Boone  than 
I   sc  a  replica  of  the  rifle  he  used? 
lunting  with  the  old  muzzle  loader  adds  depth  to 
outdoor  experience  and  expands  the  pleasures  of  the 


hunt.  It  has  a  richness  and  flavor  all  its  own  which 
add  to  the  sport.  In  these  days  of  short  seasons,  a 
scarcity  of  good  hunting  and  the  multitude  of  pressures 
of  modern  life  rob  us  of  much  hunting  opportunity. 
It  is  necessary  to  pack  as  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
as  possible  into  a  few  short  trips.  The  use  of  these  old- 
fashioned  weapons  can  do  this  and  open  a  new 
world  for  the  modern  hunter. 

If  he  uses  a  flintlock,  he  will  soon  learn  the  meaning 
of  "flash  in  the  pan."  Hopefully  he  won't  learn  the 
deadly  seriousness  of  "going  off  half-cocked."  but  if  it 
rains  he  will  find  the  truth  in  the  old  admonition 
to  "keep  his  powder  dry." 

Misfires  and  hangfires  will  rob  him  of  good  chances. 
Rain  will  turn  his  hunt  into  a  sodden  and  cold  fiasco  of 
wet  powder,  swollen  ramrods,  and  rusting  guns.  He  will 
learn  to  cuss  with  expertise  and  come  home  with  more 
excuses  than  venison.  But  if  he  is  romantic  about  the 
traditions  and  legacy  of  hunting,  a  bit  of  a  dreamer  and 
a  bit  of  a  fool,  he  will  get  some  idea  about  the 
"good  old  days."      ? 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Corey  Ford's  letter  has  run  in  a  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  magazine.  The  first  time  was  in  the  old 
Outdoor  Georgia  of  February,  1941 . 

When  I  wrote  Jack  Samson,  editor  of  Field  &  Stream,  to  ask  permission  to 
run  it  again,  I  was  not  aware  that  Jack  had  recently  edited  a  book  of  Ford's 
writings  (see  book  review,  page  32).  Corey  Ford's  work  was  always  some- 
thing special. 

The  old  author  of  the  "Lower  Forty"  died  in  1965,  but  he  left  behind  hint 
a  legacy  of  fine  writing.  I  don't  think  he  wrote  anything  finer  than  this  letter. 

Now  that  hunting  seasons  are  here  again,  Corey  Ford's  letter  to  Ray  Holland 
seems  as  timely  as  it  ever  was.  I'll  bet  34  years  front  now,  if  hunting  is  still  an 
active  sport,  it  runs  again  in  some  magazine,  somewhere.  At  least  I  hope  it  will. 

Bill  Morehead 
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Ray  P.  Holland  Freedom,  New  Hampshire 

Editor  of  Field  &  Stream  November  24,  1940 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Ray: 

II"  KNOW  this  is  a  kind  of  unusual  request;  but  I'd  like  to  borrow  some  space 
*-  in  your  columns  to  write  an  open  letter  to  a  man  I  do  not  know.  He  may 
read  it  if  it  is  in  your  columns;  or  some  of  his  friends  may  notice  his  name 
and  ask  him  to  read  it.  You  sec,  it  has  to  do  with  sport — a  certain  kind  of  sport. 

The  man's  name  is  Sherwood  G.  Coggins.  That  was  the  name  on  his  hunt- 
ing license.  He  lives  at  1096  Lawrence  Street,  in  Lowell.  He  says  he  is  in  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  Lowell. 

This  week-end,  Mr.  Coggins,  you  drove  up  into  New  Hampshire  with  some 
friends  to  go  deer  hunting.  You  went  hunting  on  my  property  here  in  Freedom. 
You  didn't  ask  my  permission;  but  that  was  all  right.  I  let  people  hunt  on  my 
land.  Only,  while  you  were  hunting,  you  shot  and  killed  my  bird  dog. 

Oh,  it  was  an  accident,  of  course.  You  said  so  yourself.  You  said  that  you 
saw  a  flick  of  something  in  the  bushes,  and  you  shot  it.  All  you  saw  was  the 
flash  of  something  moving,  and  you  brought  up  your  rifle  and  fired.  It  might 
have  been  another  hunter.  It  might  have  been  a  child  running  through  the 
woods.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  just  a  dog. 

Just  a  dog,  Mr.  Coggins.  Just  a  little  English  setter  I  have  hunted  with  for 
quite  a  few  years.  Just  a  little  female  setter  who  was  very  proud  and  staunch 
on  point,  and  who  always  held  her  head  high,  and  whose  eyes  had  the  brown  of 
October  in  them.  We  had  hunted  a  lot  of  alder  thickets  and  apple  orchards 
together,  the  little  setter  and  I.  She  knew  me,  and  I  knew  her,  and  we  liked  to 
hunt  together.  We  had  hunted  woodcock  together  this  fall,  and  grouse,  and  in 
another  week  we  were  planning  to  go  down  to  Carolina  together  and  look  for 
quail.  But  yesterday  morning  she  ran  down  in  the  fields  in  front  of  my  house, 
and  you  saw  a  flick  in  the  bushes,  and  you  shot  her. 

You  shot  her  through  the  back,  you  said,  and  broke  her  spine.  She  crawled 
out  of  the  bushes  and  across  the  field  toward  you,  dragging  her  hind  legs. 
She  was  coming  to  you  to  help  her.  She  was  a  gentle  pup,  and  nobody  had  ever 
hurt  her,  and  she  could  not  understand.  She  began  hauling  herself  toward 
you,  and  looking  at  you  with  her  brown  eyes,  and  you  put  a  second  bullet 
through  her  head.  You  were  sportsman  enough  for  that. 

I  know  you  didn't  mean  it,  Mr.  Coggins.  You  felt  very  sorry  afterward. 
You  told  me  that  it  really  spoiled  your  deer  hunting  the  rest  of  the  day.  It 
spoiled  my  bird  hunting  the  rest  of  a  lifetime. 

At  least,  I  hope  one  thing,  Mr.  Coggins.  That  is  why  I  am  writing  you.  I 
hope  that  you  will  remember  how  she  looked.  1  hope  that  the  next  time  you 
raise  a  rifle  to  your  shoulder  you  will  see  her  over  the  sights,  dragging  herself 
toward  you  across  the  field,  with  blood  running  from  her  mouth  and  down 
her  white  chest.  I  hope  you  will  see  her  eyes. 

I  hope  you  will  always  see  her  eyes,  Mr.  Coggins,  whenever  there  is  a  flick 
in  the  bushes  and  you  bring  your  rifle  to  your  shoulder  before  you  know  what 
is  there. 

COREY   FORD. 
OUTDOOR  GEORGIA  •  August  1941 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  why  game  and  fish  in  the 
United  States  are  the  property  of  the  state  and  not  the 
landowner?  It  is  not  that  way  in  England  and  Europe — 
yet  colonial  America  was  founded  by  the  English  and 
other  Europeans.  Why  the  difference? 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  right  to  "keep  and 
hear  arms"  was  put  in  the  Constitution — right  up  there 
with  freedoms  of  the  press,  assembly,  and  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  democratic  government? 

Many  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  found  in 
history — especially  in  the  history  of  England,  the  kings 
and  their  treatment  of  hunting,  forests,  and  game  laws. 

The  earliest  written  record  of  game  laws  from  England 
are  the  regulations  in  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  1184, 
recorded  by  Roger  of  Hoveden.  These  were  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  King  Henry  II  as  they  operated  some  900 
years  ago — but  are  roughly  the  same  laws  that  existed 
from  800-1 500  A.D.  Many  of  these  laws  were  adapted 


from  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  Carolingians  in  Frai 
in  the  ninth  century.  Anglo-European  laws  of  the  pres 
stemmed  from  these  rules. 

The  Assize  (king's  order)  of  the  Forest  prohibited  i 
save  the  King,  from  deer  hunting.  It  severely  restric 
noblemen  as  to  what  they  could  hunt — and  just  abt 
forbade  the  commoner  (under  penalty  of  fine,  castrati 
or  blinding — or  all  three)  from  using  the  wildlife  of  , 
forest.  Even  the  commoner's  dog  had  to  be  "lawed' 
toenails  clipped,  three  toes  of  the  forefeet  amputatea 
to  prevent  him  from  hunting. 

Some  rules  were  horrible,  some  were  good,  and  so, 
were  excellent — from  a  game  manager's  point  of  vie 
All  were  bad,  however,  from  the  poor  average  Engli. 
man's  view.  There  is  no  wonder  that  we  changed  Am 
tea's  game  and  fish  laws  to  benefit  the  common  pers 
— and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  were  very  right 
doing  so. 
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his  is  the  English  assize  of  the  Lord  King  Henry,  son  of 
Matilda,  which  he  has  made  for  the  protection  of  his  forest  and 
forest  game,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  of  the  barons,  earls,  and  nobles  of  England, 
at  Woodstock 

(I)  In  the  first  place,  he  forbids  anyone  to  offend  against 
him  in  any  particular  touching  his  forests  or  his  forest  game  ; 
and  he  desires  that  no  one  shall  place  confidence  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  hitherto  been  moderate  in  his  punishment  of 
offenders  against  his  forests  and  forest  game,  and  has  taken 
from  them  only  their  chattels  in  satisfaction  for  their  offences. 
For  if  anyone  offends  against  him  in  the  future  and  is  convicted 
for  his  offence,  the  king  will  have  from  him  the  full  measure 
of  justice  which  was  exacted  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  his 
grandfather. 

(II)  He  forbids  that  anyone  shall  have  bows  and  arrows, 
hounds,  or  harriers  in  his  forests,  except  by  license  from  the 
king  or  other  duly  authorized  person. 

(III)  He  forbids  any  owner  of  a  wood  within  King  Henry's 
forest  to  sell  or  give  away  anything  out  of  the  wood  to  its 
wasting  or  destruction:  but  he  allows  that  they  may  take 
freely  from  their  woods  to  satisfy  their  own  needs,  provided 
that  they  do  so  without  wasting,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  king's  forester. 

(IV)  The  king  has  commanded  that  all  owners  of  woods 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  royal  foi'est  shall  appoint  suitable 
foresters  to  their  woods  and  go  surety  from  them,  or  else  find 
other  suitable  sureties  capable  of  making  satisfaction  for  any 
offences  which  the  foresters  may  commit  in  matters  that 
concern  the  lord  king.  The  owners  of  woods  which  are  outside 
the  forest  regard*  but  in  which  the  king's  game  is  protected 
shall  only  have  such  men  as  foresters  or  keepers  of  their  woods 
as  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  lord  king's  assize  and  to  protect 
his  game. 

(V)  The  lord  king  commands  his  foresters  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  forest  holdings  of  knights  and  other  owners  of 
woods  inside  the  boundaries  of  a  royal  forest,  to  make  sure 
that  these  woods  are  not  destroyed.  If,  despite  their 
surveillance,  the  woods  are  destroyed,  the  owners  of  the  woods 
may  be  well  assured  that  satisfaction  will  be  taken  from  no 
one  else,  but  from  their  own  persons  or  estates. 

(VI)  The  lord  king  has  commanded  that  all  his  foresters 
shall  take  an  oath  to  uphold  to  the  letter,  and  to  the  full  extent 
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of  their  power,  this  assize  which  he  has  made  for  the  protection 
of  his  forests,  and  not  to  obstruct  the  knights  and  other 
worthy  owners  when  they  seek  to  exercise  within  their  own 
woods  those  rights  which  the  king  has  allowed  them. 

(VII)  The  king  has  commanded  that  in  every  county  where 
he  has  game,  twelve  knights  shall  be  appointed  as  custodians  of 
his  game  and  of  his  vert*  and  generally  to  survey  the  forest ; 
and  that  four  knights  shall  be  appointed  to  agist*  his  woods 
and  to  control  and  receive  the  dues  from  pannage*.  The  king 
forbids  anyone  to  allow  cattle  to  be  pastured  in  his  own  woods, 
where  these  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  a  forest,  before  the 
agisting  of  the  lord  king's  woods,  which  takes  place  during  the 
fifteen  days  before  and  fifteen  days  after  Michaelmas*. 

(VIII)  The  king  has  commanded  that  where  any  of  the 
demesne*  woods  of  the  lord  king  are  destroyed  and  the  forester 
in  charge  of  them  is  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  their 
destruction,  he  shall  not  be  fined,  but  shall  answer  with  his 
own  body. 

(IX)  The  king  forbids  any  clerk  in  holy  orders  to  offend 
against  him  in  respect  of  his  forests  or  of  his  forest  game. 

He  has  given  strict  instructions  to  his  foresters  that  they  shall 
not  hesitate  to  lay  hands  upon  such  persons,  if  they  find  them 
offending,  in  order  to  restrain  them  and  secure  their  arrest ; 
and  he  will  cover  them  fully  in  their  actions  by  his 
personal  warrant. 

(X)  The  king  has  commanded  that  surveys  shall  be  made 
of  old  and  new  assarts*  and  of  purprestures*  and  of  forest 
damage  generally,  *nd  that  each  item  of  damage  shall  be 
separately  recorded. 

(XI)  The  king  has  commanded  that  earls,  barons,  knights, 
freeholders,  and  all  men  shall  come  when  summoned  by  his 
master  forester  to  hear  the  pleas  of  the  lord  king  concerning 
his  forests  and  to  conduct  his  other  business  in  the  county 
court.  If  they  fail  to  attend,  they  will  be  at  the  lord 

king's  mercy. 

(XII)  At  Woodstock,  the  king  commanded  that  for  a  first 
and  second  forest  offence  a  man  shall  give  safe  pledges  ;  but  that 
for  a  third  offence  no  further  pledges  shall  be  taken  from  him, 
nor  shall  he  be  allowed  any  other  manner  of  satisfaction, 

but  he  shall  answer  with  his  own  body. 

(XIII)  The  king  commands  that  all  males  over  twelve  years 
of  age  who  live  within  an  area  where  game  is  protected  shall 
take  an  oath  for  the  protection  of  the  game.  Clerks  in  holy 
orders  with  lay  holdings  within  the  area  shall  not  be  except 
from  taking  the  oath. 

(XIV)  The  king  commands  that  wherever  his  wild  animals 
are  protected,  or  have  customarily  enjoyed  protection, 
mastiffs  shall  be  lawed.* 

(XV)  The  king  commands  that  no  tanner  or  bleacher  of 
hides  shall  be  residents  in  his  forests,  except  in  a  borough. 

(XVI)  The  king  absolutely  forbids  that  anyone  in  future 
shall  hunt  wild  animals  by  night,  with  a  view  to  their  capture, 
in  areas  where  his  wild  animals  are  protected  or  outside  these 
areas  in  places  where  they  are  often  to  be  found  or  where 
protection  was  formerly  applied  (the  purlieus*  of  the  forest), 
on  penalty  of  one  year's  imprisonment  or  the  payment  of  a  fine 
and  ransom  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  or  that  anyone,  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  this  same  penalty,  shall  set  traps  for  the  king's 

vild  animals,  using  dead  or  living  animals  as  bait,  anywhere 
within  the  king's  forests  and  woods,  or  within  areas  which  used 
to  form  part  of  a  forest,  but  were  later  disafforested  by 
the  king  or  his  progenitors.     © 
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AGIST — Overseeing  the  pas- 
turing of  cattle. 

ASSARTS— Forest  clearings. 

DEMESNE— Possession  of 
real  estate  in  one's  own 
right. 

FOREST  REGARD— A  trien- 
nial survey  by  twelve 
knights. 

LAWED— Practice  of  cutting 
the  claws  and  three  toes  of 
the  forefeet  of  dogs  to  pre- 
vent their  use  for  hunting. 

MICHAELMAS— Feast  of 
the  archangel  Pvtichael,  Sep- 
tember 29th. 

PANNAGE— Feeding  of  the 
swine. 

PURLIEUS  —  Outlying  part 
of  the  forest,  exempt  from 
forest  laws. 

PURPRESTURES  —  En- 
croachments, infringe- 
ments. 

VERT— A  greenwood. 


Coat-of-arm*  attributed  to 

Henry  II  and  other  early 

Norman  kings 
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's  the  real  thing — just  ask  Do- 

)    Ernst  of  Gainesville. 

't  was  chilly  when  I  left  my  car, 

rudging  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 

quickly  got  me  warm.  The  climb 

!js  tough,  and  frankly  I  was  pret- 

!,  ipprehensive    about    wandering 

;»i  nd    alone    in    the    woods.    But 

k  i  I  found  my  stand  right  away, 

I  ielf-confidence  shot  up  tremen- 

ip  ly.  The  stand  was  located  along 

i'i  lge  line — a  natural  crossing — 

iil  there  was  lots  of  sign  around. 

r  lly  an   hour  had   passed   when 

It    was  a  snort  right  behind  me. 

r  led,    I    forced    myself   to    turn 

p  y  but  all  I  could  see  in  the  dim 

vt    was  brush.  The  snorting  con- 

I M  d  but  moved  away  and  I  never 

inything  to  shoot  at. 


Although  the  men  were  restricted  to  campsites,  the  kibitzing  was  fast  and 
furious  at  lunch  break. 


"1  was  discouraged,  but  decided 
to  stay  put.  As  the  morning  came  on 
I  heard  more  moving  through  the 
forest  near  me.  but  none  came  close 
enough  to  see. 

"And  then  I  saw  him — what  a 
beauty!  The  sunlight  was  gleaming 
off  his  back  as  1  put  the  crosshairs 
on  his  shoulder  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. At  the  shot  he  leaped  into  the 
brush.  At  first  I  thought  I  had 
missed,  yet  I  knew  the  shot  had  been 
too  good.  But  when  I  got  to  where 
he  had  been  standing  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think.  I  looked  all  around 
the  area  and  found  fresh  tracks,  but 
no  blood.  Then,  over  to  the  side.  I 
saw  a  bright  spot,  a  tiny  drop  ol 
blood  on  a  leaf,  and  I  knew  I  had 
him." 


Doreen  took  her  first  buck  last  fall 
on  the  Lake  Burton  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area's  "Powder-Puff"  deer 
hunt.  She  was  one  of  238  women 
from  three  different  states  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  unique  hunt.  All  the 
women  agreed  on  one  point:  this  was 
just  as  tough  as  any  man's  hunt. 

"The  mountains  don't  discrimi- 
nate, they  are  just  as  steep  for  men 
as  they  are  for  women,"  said  Doreen. 
"It  makes  no  difference  when  you 
are  dragging  a  deer  through  the 
woods.  It's  hard  work  and  there's 
nothing  powder-pull  about  it." 

"That's  win  we  decided  to  call  it 
a  ladies-only  hunt  this  year,"  accord- 
ing to  Bob  Ernst.  Dorecn's  husband 
and  a  district  biologist  with  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  in  northeast 
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"/  feel  the  light 
weight  and 
handiness  of  the 
carbine  more  than 
makes  up  for  any 
loss  of  power 
The  ladies  take  a 
rest  while  .  .  . 


take  doe  deer  because  it  is  about  i 
only  way  to  hold  a  deer  populati 
in  check.  23  deer  were  taken  by  i 
248  hunters.  Of  these,  14  were  buc 
and  9  were  does. 

"This  was  a  good  kill  and  will 
beneficial  to  the  habitat  and  the  d< 
on  Lake  Burton.  Incidentally,  1 
hunter  success  ratio  comes  out 
almost  10%  on  the  powder., 
mean,  the  ladies-only  hunt,"  B 
said  sheepishly,  correcting  his  eh; 
vinism.  "This  is  the  norm  for  all  t 
hunts  on  these  mountain  areas." 

This  year  the  deer  hunt  for  worn 
has  been  moved  to  the  Chestal 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Lurr 
kin  County.  This  area  is  locat 
about  12  miles  north  of  Dahlone 
and  about  10  miles  northwest 
Cleveland.  According  to  Bob,  Ok 
tatee  should  be  a  great  area  for  tl 
hunt. 

"It  has  a  fine  deer  populatic 
There  are  23,000  acres  in  Chestatt 
the  terrain  is  less  rugged  and  t 
access  is  generally  better  than  < 
Lake  Burton.  This  should  make  f 


t  i 


Georgia.  He  said,  "The  term  pow- 
der-puff was  probably  a  bit  deroga- 
tory— an  understatement  proved  bla- 
tantly obvious  by  the  fortitude  and 
expertise  shown  by  the  women  who 
participated.  Moreover,  even  the 
granting  of  the  new  label,  'ladies- 
only',  by  the  Game  and  Fish  officials 
is  discriminatory.  In  specific  terms  it 
should  be  'women-only'  hunts." 

Last  year's  ladies-only  hunt  was 
held  on  Lake  Burton  WMA,  not 
only  to  encourage  female  participa- 
tion in  deer  hunting,  but  as  a  positive 
management  effort  on  the  Lake  Bur- 
ton deer  population. 

"This  area  is  a  classic  example  of 
a  deer  population  exceeding  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  its  habitat,"  Bob 
stated.  "There  is  an  obvious  browse 
line,  and  widespread  evidence  of 
deer  eating  sub-standard  plants  that 
they  ordinarily  wouldn't  touch." 
: .  e  ladies-only  hunt  was  an  either 
hunt.  It  was  necessary  to 


.  .  .  the  masculine 

touch  defiles  the 

culinary  art. 

"Burned  the  eggs! 
Whadaya  mean  1 

burned  the  eggs?" 
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•Only  9:30,  I'm  beat,  and  they 
want  to  go  for  another  walk." 


:  ter  hunter  distribution  and  proba- 

I  more  success  than  last  year." 
The    Chestatee    ladies-only    hunt 

i  I  last  for  two  days,  October  24 

I I  25.    Either   sex   deer   rnay   be 

I  en;  this  means  that  both  does  and 
i  :ks  are  legal.  Men  go  along  with 
(  women  on  pre-hunt  scouting  two 
i  s  before  the  hunt  but  are  re- 
r  cted  to  campsites  during  the  hunt. 
3  nping  is  allowed  throughout  the 
E  i,  but  campers  must  pick  up  their 
Mi  trash,  and  camps  must  be  re- 

|[  /ed  by  noon  on  the  day  after  the 
lit. 

'  Most  of  the  women  who  partici- 
[  t  :d  in  last  fall's  hunt  at  Burton  had 
sr  e  hunting  experience,  usually 
]  ig  with  husbands  or  brothers," 
I)  een  related.  "I  had  done  some 

I I  ting  with  Bob  and  it  was  different 
ti  g  on  my  own.  But  it  was  nice 
3'C  more  relaxing  to  be  able  to  do 
t  r  gs  my  own  way  and  not  be  under 
cis ;  scrutiny.  I  think  most  of  the 
v|i  len  felt  this  way,  too." 

1  he  all-male  Game  and  Fish  staff 
t|t  ran  the  hunt  was  highly  com- 
rp  entary  of  the  women  hunters. 

please  nun  page 
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The  mountains 
aren't  as  steep  when 
you've  got  your 
buck,  but  they  are 
still  plenty  steep. 
Doreen  Ernst  and 
her  five  point  buck 
taken  on  the  Lake 
Burton,  ladies-only 
hunt. 


They  agreed  that  the  dedication, 
cooperation,  and  "sportspersonship" 
exhibited  was  superior  to  many  of 
the  regular  male-dominated  hunts. 
One  said,  "The  women  who  came 
up  here  all  wanted  to  hunt — not  get 
boozed  up  and  clown  around  with 
their  friends  like  some  of  the  men 
on  other  hunts." 

Another  official  was  impressed 
when  a  lady  reported  finding  a  deer 
already  dead. 

"There  was  nothing  to  keep  her 
taking  that  deer,  but  no — she 
nc  on  her  own.  That's 
being  a  real  hunter." 


Of  course,  not  all  the  barriers  of 
male  chauvinism  came  tumbling 
down  on  one  hunt.  One  lady  re- 
ported to  a  hunt  manager  that  she 
heard  ominous  noises  in  the  woods 
nearby.  She  said  he  laughed  and 
told  her  that  it  was  probably  just  a 
deer.  But  that  sort  of  attitude  was 
rare,  according  to  Doreen,  and  was 
totally  unjustified  by  the  success  of 
the  hunt. 

"I  wish  all  our  hunts  could  be  as 
successful  as  our  Lake  Burton  ladies- 
only  hunt  was.  We  were  so  im- 
pressed that  we're  expecting  even 
sireater   things   from    our   Chestatee 


ladies-only."  said  Bob. 

And  if  overall  enthusiasm  rui 
half  as  high  as  it  did  last  year.  Bob 
expectations  are  sure  to  be  fulfiller 
For  this  fall  hundreds  of  competei 
women  will  once  again  have  the  01 
portunity  to  participate  in  a  spo 
that  has  for  thousands  of  years  bee  i 
male-dominated. 

"I  guess  you'd  say  it's  kind  of  n 
freshing,  and  definitely  satisfying  t 
know  that  I'm  as  capable  as  an 
man,  even  at  hunting,"  Doreen  as 
serted.  "We  don't  need  hunting  tone 
down  and  powder-puffed  for  us.  Jui 
give  us  the  real  thing!"  £ 
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Deer  Forecast  1975 


by  Joe  Cullens 


The  dust  has  been  blown  from  the 
crystal  ball  and  a  little  mental  fine 
tuning  reveals  another  excellent  out- 
look for  Georgia  deer  hunters  thi> 
fall.  Our  witch's  brew  of  mild  win- 
ters for  the  past  couple  of  years, 
combined  with  excellent  mast  and 
browse  crops,  has  led  to  near-perfect 
reproductive  conditions  with  the 
rates  up  well  beyond  satisfactory. 

Our  regional  reports  were  made 
around  the  middle  of  August,  and 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  conditions  reported  then  may  not 
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ecessarily  reflect  those  now  present. 

Northwest  Georgia's  outlook  is 
retty  bright,  with  a  possibility  that 
lis  may  be  a  better-than-average 
ear.  Reproduction  has  been  up  for 
ic  p  ist  two  years.  The  mast  crop  is 
rattered,  with  the  mountain  areas 
enerally  good. 

The  best  counties  this  year  should 
;  Floyd.  Paulding,  Haralson,  Polk, 
ordon.  and  Bartow  ...  in  that  or- 
?r.  There's  something  new  as  well, 
ith  a  good  harvest  expected  from 
oosawattee  VVMA's  first  deer  hunt. 

Allatoona  and  Berry  WMAs  are 

obably  the  best  bet  for  killing  a 
•er,    with    Pigeon    Mountain    and 

ihutta  better  for  trophy-sized 
icks. 

Northeast  Georgia  should  be 
i'Out  the  same  as  last  year  with  the 
i  st  counties  still  those  in  the  upper 
'  :dmont,  namely  Franklin,  Banks 
i  d  Stephens.  Of  course.  Hall  and 


Habersham  counties  will  be  good, 
but  hunting  is  severely  limited  in 
these  counties  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
public  land. 

Mast  and  browse  all  look  very 
good  this  year,  unusually  so  for  two 
years  in  a  row.  For  a  big  buck,  our 
guess  is  to  try  Franklin  County; 
there  have  been  some  good-sized 
ones  taken  here  in  the  past  few  years. 

Middle  Georgia  hunting  is  the 
same  old  story.  Boys,  this  is  where 
the  deer  are.  The  best  counties  are 
Jones.  Monroe,  or  Jasper.  Flip  a 
coin,  they  all  should  be  excellent. 
Several  really  big  deer  have  been 
taken  lately  in  Oconee  and  Ogle- 
thorpe Counties. 

Crop  damage  reports  are  on  the 
increase,  mast  and  forage  is  scattered 
according  to  species  but  looks  to  be 
pretty  good,  especially  the  white  oak. 

For  just  a  deer  this  season  try 
Cedar  Creek,  Clark  Hill,  or  Oaky 


Woods  WMAs.  There's  going  to  be 
a  trophy  buck  hunt  this  year  at  Cen- 
tral Georgia  Branch  Station  (4  points 
or  better  on  one  .side),  and  the  re- 
ports are  there  should  be  some 
big'uns  brought  in. 

Southwest  Georgia  should  be  con- 
sistent with  last  year.  The  best  hunt- 
ing will  be  found  in  Talbot,  Tay- 
lor. Macon,  Stewart,  Chattahoochee, 
Harris,  Webster,  and  Worth  coun- 
ties, with  Randolph,  Dooley,  Sumter, 
Marion,  and  Terrell  improving  over 
last  year. 

The  most  consistent  counties  are 
the  plantation  counties  like  Dougher- 
ty, Calhoun,  Baker,  and  Thomas. 
These  should  be  pretty  good  bets  for 
just  getting  a  deer. 

There  arc  some  predominantly 
agricultural  counties  that  should  be 
good  this  year,  with  Decatur,  Grady. 
Early,  Schley,  Colquitt,  and  Lee 
heading  the  list.  pieaiv  mm  /.„..;<• 
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Photograph  by  Aaron  Pass 

Crisp  is  the  only  closed  county  in 
Game  Zone  IV  this  season. 

South-central  Georgia  is  generally 
good  with  portions  of  several  coun- 
ties closed  to  build  back  the  herd. 
From  Ben  Hill  north  to  Bleckly,  Ir- 
win, and  Lowndes  things  are  picking 
up. 

Berrien  and  Atkinson  should  be 
fair  with  Cook  a  long  shot.  Brooks 
is  also  a  possibility.  The  best  bets  are 
still  Wilcox  and  Pulaski,  if  you  can 
find  a  place  to  hunt. 

Horse  Creek  is  a  new  WMA  and 
looks  promising.  The  deer  are  there, 
the  hunters  just  don't  seem  able  to 
bring  'em  down. 

Best  bet  for  a  deer  is  Dixon  Me- 
morial Forest  near  Waycross.  Arabia 
Bay  is  fair  to  middlin'  as  are  Suwan- 
nooehee  and  Billiard  Creek.  Bruns- 
wick Pulp  and  Paper  will  be  open  for 
dogs  this  year  from  November  1  to 
Harrington  Tract  only. 

The  mast  and  browse  crops  arc 
air  in  those  counties  where 


there  are  oak  trees.  Otherwise,  it  ; 
the  same  old  story. 

Coastal  Georgia  should  be  aboi  t 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  mild  wir  • 
ters  for  the  past  several  years  hav 
apparently  led  to  an  increase  in  th 
insect   population,   especially   tick; 
Bear  this  in  mind  and  wear  som 
heavy     clothing     when     trampin 
through  the  brush    A  good  soakin ; 
of    insect     repellent    like     Cutter' , 
should  help  remedy  the  situation. 

There's  something  new  on  th  ' 
coast  this  year  as  well,  with  Sapel> 
Island  open  for  three  quota  hunts 
buck  only,  October  21-23;  Novem 
ber  27-29  and  December  29-31  wi 
be  either  sex  parent/child  hunt 
limited  to  150  pairs  per  hunt.  Thes 
should  prove  to  be  the  highlight  o 
the  season  on  the  coast. 

If  our  regional   reports   are   an 
indication,  this  year's  harvest  shouL 
equal  last  year's  and  maybe  go  it 
bit   better.    But   remember,   all   th 
predictions,  entrail  stirrings,  seances  . 
etc.,  can't  sharpen  the  ol'  shootin 
eye.    Practice    up  .  .  .  the    deer   ar 
there,  it's  up  to  you  to  bring  'en  ! 
down.  s 


Outdoorsman's 

Quiz 


)1T0R'S  NOTE:  Certain  of  the  below  questions  or 
tements  have  more  than  one  correct  answer.  Select 
one  that  is  most  correct. 


by  Lt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


The  legal  hours  for  hunting  deer  are 

a.  One  hour  before  sunrise  until  one  hour  after 

dark, 
h.  A  half  hour  before  sunrise  until  a  half  hour 

after  dark. 

c.  One  hour  before  sunrise  until  one  hour  after 
sunset. 

d.  A  half  hour  before  sunrise  until  a  half  hour  after 
sunset. 

Which  of  the  following  bird(s)  is  not  protected  by 
Georgia  law? 

a.  Cattle  Egrets 

b.  Starlings 

c.  Owls 

d.  Red  Tail  Hawks 

The  head  of  a  deer  must  remain  on  the  carcass 
until 

a.  The  deer  is  removed  from  the  woods. 

b.  It  is  processed  for  consumption. 

c.  It  has  been  legally  reported. 

d.  False — the  head  may  be  removed  at  any  time. 

Which  of  the  following  gauge  shotguns  is  illegal  for 
deer  hunting? 

a.  28 

b.  20 

c.  16 

d.  10 

Which  of  the  following  birds  may  be  hunted  with 
an  unplugged  shotgun? 

a.  Turkey 

b.  Jungle  Fowl 

c.  Starlings  that  are  doing  crop  damage. 

d.  False — no  wildlife  may  be  hunted  with  an  un- 
plugged shotgun. 

September  1  5  through  February  28  is  the  new  sea- 
son this  fall  for 

a.  Beaver 

b.  Bobcats 

c.  Crows 

d.  Woodchucks 


7.  A  fur  trapper  must 

a.  Tag  all  traps  with  name  and  address. 

b.  Have  written  permission   to  trap  on  lands  of 
another. 

c.  Inspect  each  trap  every  36  hours. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  wildlife  species  is  not  com- 
pletely protected  by  Georgia  law? 

a.  Bear 

b.  Cougar 

c.  Coyotes 

d.  Alligators 

9.  The  12-inch  legal  measurements  for  the  largemouth 
bass  is  from 

a.  The  eye  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  (caudal  fin  ). 

b.  The  tip  of  the  mouth  (closed)  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail  (caudal  fin),  closed. 

c.  The  tip  of  the  lower  lip  to  shallowest  part  of  the 
caudal  fin. 

d.  The  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  farthest  tip  of 
the  caudal  fin. 

10.    The  .30  caliber  carbine  is 

a.  Legal  for  deer  hunting  on  managed  areas. 

b.  Illegal  to  use  because  it  can  be  converted  to  fire 
automatically. 

c.  Restricted  to  a  6-round  clip. 

d.  Legal  only  for  small  game. 
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Profile: 


Sir  James  Wright 

Colonial  Governor:  1762-1776;  1779-1782 


by  Bill  Morehead 


If  there  was  ever  an  ideal  product  developed  to  lead 
an  emerging  colony  under  the  stewardship  of  a  colonial 
empire,  it  was  Sir  James  Wright.  The  irony  is  that 
Wright's  studied,  cautiously  developed  professionalism 
led  directly  to  the  enormous  colonial  success  of  Georgia 
— and  this  success  was  partly  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  imperialism! 

The  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  ot  South  Carolina,  the 
older  brother  of  a  rich  planter  (and  later  Tory  leader), 
James  Wright  was  born  and  schooled  in  England.  When 
he  was  23  years  old.  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General 
of  South  Carolina,  lor  fifteen  years  he  held  that  office, 
and  in  1757  (when  he  was  still  a  relatively  young  41  )  la- 
became  the  Colonial  Agent  of  South  Carolina  in  England. 

At  the  age  of  44,  Wright  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  colony  of  Georgia.  When  he  arrived  in 
Charleston  on  September  7,  1760,  Governor  Henry  Ellis 
had  already  prepared  the  transfer  of  power  to  Wright 
(Ellis  went  to  New  York  ). 

In  1760  Georgia  was  a  very  "chancy"  colony.  Ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources,  primarily  furs  and  naval 
stores,  was  the  counterbalance  to  agriculture  for  the  life 
of  the  colony.  At  the  beginning  of  Governor  Wright's 
office,  the  fur  trade  was  controlled  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel by  South  Carolina.  Savannah  was  in  many  ways  just 
a  fur-trading  outpost  for  Carolina-based  trading  com- 
panies. 

Wright  was  responsible  for  changing  the  nature  of  fur 
trading,  for  optimizing  the  return  of  profits  from  the  sale 
of  timber  and  turpentine,  and  for  creating  an  economic 
climate  whereby  Georgia  knew  a  rate  of  growth  she  had 
never  known  before  (or  since).  By  1764  Georgia's 
exports  were  equal  to  the  combined  totals  of  1  756-60. 

Further,  the  colonization  of  Florida  and  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1773)  signaled  an  end  to  the 
stranglehold  the  Indians  had  on  the  young  colony.  Never 
again  could  the  Indian,  as  troublesome  as  he  might  be, 
threaten  to  destroy  the  colony. 

mes  Wright  had,  by   1765,  reached  the  zenith 
s  popularity.  John  Bartram  wrote  that  year  that 


James  Wright  "is  universally  respected  by  all  the  in 
habitants  they  can  hardly  say  enough  in  his  praise." 

Eleven  years  later,  on  January  18,  1776.  this  same 
man  had  to  sneak  away  in  the  dead  of  night  to  th< 
Savannah  River  where  the  man-of-war  Scarborougl 
carried  him  to  England  as  a  refugee,  deposed  as  thi 
colonial  governor.  What  had  gone  wrong?  Here  an 
some  possible  answers. 

1 .  A  professional  among  amateurs.  Sir  James  Wrigh 
was  married  to  the  concept  that  England,  in  the  1760s 
had  developed  the  correct  intermingling  of  governmen 
and  business.  As  a  colonial  in  His  Majesty's  service,  hi' 
duties  and  allegiances  were  to  the  King,  England,  hi: 
gubernatorial  peers,  and  lastly,  to  the  colony. 

This  did  not  mean  that  Wright  ignored  the  colony 
The  opposite  was  the  case.  Only  by  developing  optimum 
prosperity  and  growth  in  the  colony  could  the  King  am 
others  properly  be  served.  However,  it  also  meant  tha 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1 765 
it  was  to  be  enforced.  It  was  his  success  in  enforcing 
the  Stamp  Act,  when  other  governors  could  not,  whicl 
led  directly  to  the  growth  of  strong  opposition  to  tht 
Crown  in  Georgia. 

When  weary  Parliament  rescinded  the  Stamp  Act,  Sii 
James  Wright  found  himself  in  tottering  control  of  ; 
colony  culturing  rebellion.  The  humiliation  of  the  repeal 
left  him — and  his  governorship — vulnerable.  It  was 
empty  satisfaction  for  Wright  when  General  Gage  wrote 
him,  "You  arc  the  only  governor  from  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Georgia,  who  has  enforced  the 
Law  in  one  (instance);  The  only  governor  from  Boston 
to  Savannah  who  has  not  been  obligated  to  yield  to  the 
torrent  of  popular  fury." 

Wright  was  disillusioned,  for  he  saw  what  was  coming. 
He  himself  wrote,  "this  Province  is  not  without  some 
violent  Republican  spirits,  full  of  rancour  against  the 
government  and  Parliament,  and  still  lix't  in  their  strange 
mistaken  ideas  of  Liberty,  and  that  no  Power  can  tax 
or  restrain  them  but  themselves  or  Representatives  of 
their  own  choosing.  .  .  ."  And  so  it  was  to  be. 


... 
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Picture  of  Sir  James  Wright 

courtesy  of  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  State 


;  ir  James  Wright,  the  professional,  was  outmaneu- 

t  :d  by  amateur  revolutionaries,  amateur  royal  gov- 

i  )rs,  and  amateurs  in  Parliament.   It  was  a  sign  of 

i:  gs  to  come. 

'.  .    Pressures  from  the  outside.  Although  experiencing 

Sit  prosperity,  Georgia  was,  according  to  Abbot.  "A 

;  e  lass  among  matrons." 

1  leorgia  had  its  rebellious  firebrands — Noble  Jones, 

}'  'ard  Telfair,   William   Few,   and  others — but  their 

Ji  tary  support  came  from  South  Carolina,  not  from 

-  home  colony. 

/right's  colony  did  not  send  representatives  to  the 
:t  Continental  Congress  and,  until  1775,  could  not 
i  ounted  as  one  of  the  colonies  in  rebellion.  It  did  not 

:er.  The  other  colonies'  influence  on  Georgia  grew 
uasingly  stronger  as  Wright— -and  England's — inllu- 
:    grew  weaker. 

||  s  early  as  1767,  James  Wright  noted,  "The  Sovreig- 
y  (sic)  of  Great  Britain  in  America  has  reced  such  a 
and  as  I  doubt  it  will  scarce  recover."  And,  "acts  of 
I  British  Parliament  will  I  fear  for  the  future,  have 
'h  little  weight  in  America." 

5  Explosive  prosperity.  In  1760  the  massive  fur 
rd  :  was  providing  wealth  for  South  Carolina,  England, 

I  st  everybody  but  Georgians.  The  timber  and  naval 
tr>  s  economy  provided  only  select  prosperity.  Agricul- 

II  was  a  business  involving  the  sea  islands,  ships  and 
:|<  pe — nobody  else. 

3'  1775  all  that  had  changed.  Georgia  furs  brought 
j3  gia  money,  the  Indians  had  been  reduced  from  a 
nr  :il  to  an  irritant  threat.  Georgia  pines  provided  ship 
ns  5  all  over  the  world,  and  the  ships  were  caulked 
vh  Georgia  resin. 


Agriculture  grew  inward  to  involve  the  mainland, 
and  the  resulting  prosperity  was  enormous.  The  poor 
store  owner  and  farmer  of  1760  had,  fifteen  years  later, 
become  the  rich  merchant  or  planter.  Georgia  was  fat 
and  sassy  and  had  caught  up  with  the  other  colonies. 

The  colony  was  to  be  torn  apart  by  rich  merchant  and 
rich  planter.  Torv  or  rebel.  Sir  James  Wright  himself 
was  the  richest  of  planters,  having  accumulated  more 
wealth  than  any  other  single  man  in  Georgia.  He  was 
shortly  to  lose  most  of  it,  as  were  many  others. 

After  1775  Sir  James  Wright  continued  to  act  as 
Royal  Governor,  although  he  had  lost  real  control.  In 
1776  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  then  escaped  and  fled 
to  England.  As  the  tides  of  war  turned,  he  came  back  to 
Georgia  in  1779,  and  for  three  years  resumed  the  duties 
of  the  royal  governor. 

The  saga  of  Sir  James  Wright  ended  in  Georgia  when 
he  sailed  from  Savannah  to  Jamaica  in  July  1782.  To  the 
end  Wright  was  convinced  that  he,  and  England,  could 
still  hold  Georgia.  He  wrote  Sir  Guy  Carleton  a  week 
before  he  and  the  English  evacuated  that  "a  reinforce- 
ment of  some  four  or  five  hundred  men  would  have 
effectual!)  held  the  country." 

Sir  James  Wright  traveled  back  to  England  and  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Hoard  of  Agents  of  American 
loyalists  seeking  compensation  from  the  Crown  for  their 
losses  suffered  in  Georgia  and  other  rebellious  colonies. 

Three  years  after  he  left  Georgia,  Sir  James  Wright 
died.  His  burial  site  is  in  the  honored  north  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  it's 
sale  to  say  that  if  Sir  James  Wright,  the  superblj  trained 
professional,  could  not  hold  the  King's  reigns  on  Geor- 
gia then  surely  no  one  else  living  at  the  time  could  have. 
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Midway: 
Cradle  of  Revolution 


by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


^^z^j 


The  coastal  settlement  of  Midway  claimed  to  be  the 
"cradle  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit  in  Georgia. "  While 
much  of  the  state  maintained  strong  ties  with  England. 
St.  John's  Parish  took  an  early  stand  for  independence. 

By  1  775  St.  John's  had  already  joined  the  Continental 
Association  (later  to  become  the  Continental 
Congress).  When  the  state's  First  Provincial  Congress 
convened  in  January  of  that  year,  the  parish  refused 
to  take  part  in  it  unless  Georgia  joined  the  Association. 
Since  six  other  parishes  also  refused,  the  Congress 
accomplished  little.  The  participating  parishes  did  elect 
delegates  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  meeting 
in  May  1775,  but  these  men  felt  that  they  represented 
only  a  minority  of  citizens  and  didn't  attend. 

The  other  colonies  naturally  resented  this,  and  citizens 
of  St.  John's  protested.  They  curtailed  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  province  and  even  asked  to  be  annexed  to 
South  Carolina.  When  this  was  denied,  they  sent 
their  own  representative,  Lyman  Hall,  to  the 
Continental  Congress. 

When  Georgia's  Second  Provincial  Congress  met  on 
July  4,  1775,  men  from  Midway  represented  St.  John's 
Parish.  This  Congress  elected  delegates  (one  of  whom 
was  Lyman  Hall )  to  the  Continental  Congress  meeting 
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One  of  the  two 

upstairs  bedrooms 

in  Midway  Museum. 

Although  not  large 

by  modern  standards, 

this  type  of  house 

was  very  large  and 

luxurious  for  its  time. 


The  sitting  room  downstairs  in  Midway  Museum. 
The  secretary  displays  an  original  edition  of 
Bart  ram's  Travels. 


A  close-up  view  of  Bartram's  Travels. 
This  edition  was  published  in  1793. 
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in  September;  and  a  year  later.  Hall  and  Button 
Gwinnett,  both  of  St.  John's,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Nathan  Brownson,  another  Midway  mai 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1776  to  1778. 

To  honor  this  patriotism,  in  1777  St.  John's,  along 
with  two  other  parishes,  became  part  of  Liberty  Count  { 

In  1778  the  British  invaded  Georgia.  One  force  wen:j 
to  Sunbury,  near  Midway,  directly  by  sea,  while  anoth 
went  by  land,  burning  and  pillaging  farms  in  its  path. 

The  Americans  posted  about  100  continentals  with 
only  two  pieces  of  light  artillery  at  Midway  Church, 
where  they  hoped  to  hold  off  the  land  attack  until 
reinforcements  could  come  from  Savannah.  When  the) 
arrived — a  mere  twenty  militiamen — the  force  moved 
1  V%  miles  south,  but  they  were  so  outnumbered  that  tfn 
retreated  back  to  the  church.  The  commanding 
American  colonel  managed  to  slow  the  British  advance  . 
though:  he  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  the  American 
retreat  was  a  trap,  and  he  arranged  for  this  to  fall  intc  i 
British  hands.  The  British  forces  on  land  and  sea 
then  retreated. 

The  Revolution  wasn't  the  only  war  that  struck 
Midway  Church  and  community.  The  buildings 
destroyed  by  the  British  and  rebuilt  in  1792  were 
occupied  by  Yankee  troops  during  the  Civil  War.  Pari 
of  Sherman's  army  used  the  church  itself  as  a 
slaughterhouse,  and  the  adjacent  graveyard  as  a 
stockyard,  for  the  livestock  they  had  plundered  from 
surrounding  plantations. 

The  first  permanent  church  building  in  Midway  was 
built  in  1756.  The  area  had  been  settled  in  1754  by 
a  group  of  religious  settlers  from  Dorchester,  S.C.,  and 
one  of  their  first  actions  as  a  community  was  to 
construct  a  meeting  house. 

Many  of  these  people  were  descendants  of  Puritans 
who  had  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  from  Dorchester 
Mass.,  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  They  establishe 
Midway  as  a  congregationalist  community  in  which 
Christianity  strongly  influenced  daily  living. 

All-day  Sunday  meetings  were  quite  common  at 
Midway  in  the  late   18th  century.  The  parishioners 
brought  lunches  and  ate  on  the  church  grounds  during 


Midway  Church  and  graveyard. 
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break  in  the  services — a  welcome  relief  from  several 
[interrupted  hours  of  sitting  in  hard  wooden  pews, 
/en  though  the  church  interior  was  spacious  and 
>ll-lighted,  three  or  four  hours  of  not  moving, 
pecially  in  damp  fall  weather,  must  have  affected  even 
i  most  devout  of  worshippers. 
The  graveyard  adjacent  to  the  church  is  almost  as 

I  as  the  building  itself.  The  road  that  runs  between  the 
'O  (now  U.S.  Highway  17)  was  originally  constructed 

General  Oglethorpe  to  connect  Savannah  with 
w  Inverness  (Darien  ),  and  it  has  been  in  use  since 
:  graveyard  was  first  laid  out. 

The  wall  that  completely  surrounds  the  cemetery  was 
ilt  by  slave  labor.  During  its  construction  two  slaves 
;  rking  on  it  got  into  an  argument.  One  man  became 
i  angry  that  he  killed  the  other  and  buried  him  inside 
wall,  so  no  one  would  discover  what  he  had  done. 

I I  the  wall  fell  apart,  exposing  his  crime;  and  even 
:his  day  that  section,  known  as  the  "ghost  wall," 

i  1  not  stand. 

Opposite  the  graveyard  and  next  to  the  church 
)v  stands  the  Midway  Museum.  This  replica  of  an 
Sih-century  coastal  plantation  house  is  furnished  with 
I  h  and  19th  century  antiques,  most  of  them  donated 
'  present-day  Midway  residents.  Among  its  treasures 
;m  original  edition  of  William  Bartram's  Travels 
h  -ought  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
i  t  and  West  Florida  .  .  . 

"hrough  the  years  Midway  has  produced  an  amazing 
i  iber  of  people  in  positions  of  authority  and  public 
r  'ice.  Though  the  community  has  never  supported 
Bee  than  a  few  hundred  residents,  the  members  of  the 
i  rch  and  their  descendants  have  included  eighty-six 
i  isters,  seven  foreign  ministers,  four  governors,  and 

ral  United  States  senators,  congressmen,  and 
I  net  members.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  grandfather, 
a  er  Wendell  Holmes,  Sr.'s  father,  and  Samuel  Morse's 
1  er  all  preached  at  Midway. 
[  he  community's  early  devotion  to  liberty  and  its 
:t  iotism  have  carried  through  generations.  Those 
I  ^  qualities  that  supported  the  Revolutionary  spirit 
il  lidway  inspired  greatness  in  its  leaders. 
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Lake 
Walter 


-  George 


by  Dick  Davis 
Photography  by  OIG  Staff 


Low-lying  clouds  and  fog  shroud 
Cotton  Hill  Landing  on  the  north 
bank  of  Sandy  Creek  as  we  shove 
off,  heading  out  for  a  go  with  the 
lunker  largcmouth  bass  of  Lake 
Walter  F.  George.  Though  the  sky  is 
overcast  and  the  atmosphere  misty, 
it  still  feels  like  a  good  day  as  we 
cross  the  almost  becalmed  waters  of 
the  lake. 

Shortly  our  veteran  guides  bring 
us  to  an  inviting  area.  It  looks  like 
a  bass  haven,  with  many  tree  snags 
visible  above  the  water.  Not  only 
does  this  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
good  largemouth  locale,  but  our 
guides'  knowledge  is  emphasized  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  osprey  poised 
to  dive  in  an  area  where  he  has  ob- 
vioi  sly  been  feeding  well. 

Casting     with     plastic     worms — 


mainly  purple — and  20-pound  test 
line,  we  enjoy  a  fine  morning  of  one 
of  Georgia's  top  angling  challenges 
and  pleasures — reeling  in  big  large- 
mouth  bass  from  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Walter  F.  George. 

The  lake  covers  approximately  70 
square  miles,  stretching  85  miles 
downstream  from  Columbus  to  the 
lock  and  dam  at  Fort  Gaines.  The 
western  edge  of  the  lake  forms  the 
Alabama/Georgia  boundary,  and  its 
Georgia  shoreline  touches  five  of  the 
state's  counties — Quitman,  Stewart, 
Chattahoochee,  Clay,  and  Muscogee. 
The  lake  is  readily  accessible  at  22 
points  on  both  the  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama shores  by  a  network  of  state 
and  U.S.  highways  and  secondary 
roads. 

Lake    Walter    F.    George    offers 


something  for  most  any  angler, 
addition  to  famed  largemouths,  oti 
principal  game  species  are  bre  i 
crappie,  white  bass,  channel  cat)  5 
and  chain  pickerel.  Rough  fish  in  1 
lake  are  carp,  gar,  and  bowfin. 

Fishermen  from  both  Georgia  ;  r 
Alabama  may  fish  with  their  residt 
licenses  in  any  portion  of  the  ba 
water.  They  may  not  fish  in  1 
streams  unless  licensed  by  the  si  i 
the  stream  is  in. 

1  1 . 1 60  acres  of  water  and  la; 
comprise  the  Eufaula  National  W 
life  Refuge  on  the  northern  port 
of  the  lake.  The  refuge  extends  fr  i 
near  Florence,   in   Stewart  Cow  ] 
south  to  a  point  in  Quitman  Cour  ] 
The  entire  expanse  of  the  lake  to 
Alabama  shore   is   included   in 
wildlife  refuse. 


i 
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The  land,  marsh,  and  water  of  the 
uge  are  a  haven  for  migrating  and 
itering  waterfowl.  Peak  popula- 
te of  the  birds  occur  from  Novem- 
-  through  January,  and  185  sep- 
ite  species  have  been  identified  on 

E'ifaula  Refuge.  Principal  sport 
;cies  are  the  mallard,  black  duck, 
Iwall,  green-winged  and  blue- 
lged  teal,  American  widgeon, 
weler,  wood  duck,  ring-necked 
;k  and  scaup.  A  nesting  flock  of 
nada  geese  is  established  on  the 
-ige. 

^ake  Walter  F.  George  now  has 
)  marinas,   Florence   Marina   on 

Georgia  shore  in  Stewart  County, 
!  one  on  the  Alabama  shore  at 
:walla  Creek.  A  third  marina  is 
v  under  construction  at  Lake 
nt  Resort  in  Alabama,  and  a 
rth  may  be  constructed  at  Sandy 
i  ek. 

'  Tiere  are  22  public  use  areas  and 
■jks  on  both  shores  of  the  lake. 

'lie  boat  launching  ramps  are  lo- 
t  d  at  20  of  these  parks  and  pub- 

ise  areas,  and  picnic  areas  with 
<  tal  of  3  1 9  tables  are  maintained 
i'  most  of  the  launching  ramps, 
"ent  camping  areas  on  the  Geor- 
i  shore  are  at  Rood  Creek  Public 
(Area  near  Cofrinton  in  Stewart 
li  nty,  and  others  are  being  de- 
i  ped  at  Cotton  Hill  Public  Use 
u  in  Clay  County.  Cotton  Hill 
(  will  have  a  trailer  camping  area. 


On  the  Alabama  side  there  is  a  tent 
and  trailer  camping  area  at  the 
White  Oak  Creek  Park,  but  without 
electrical  and  water  hookups. 

Florence  Marina,  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  lake  and  only  a  short 
drive  south  of  Columbus  and  Fort 
Benning,  affords  complete  marina 
facilities  and  supplies.  These  include 
a  repair  shop  equipped  to  lift  boats 
from  the  water  in  a  cradle  and  per- 
form complete  overhauls  and  re- 
furbishing of  lake  vessels.  Motel  ac- 
commodations and  housekeeping  fa- 
cilities are  also  readily  available  at 
Florence  Marina,  which   is  located 


at  the  site  of  a  landing  where  regal 
sternwheelers  loaded  cotton  in  the 
last  century. 

A  new  development  and  major  ex- 
pansion at  Florence  Marina  includes 
an  ultra-modern  meeting  center  with 
pool  and  tennis  courts  and  driving 
range,  a  40-acre  recreation  area  with 
picnic  facilities,  and  extensive  camp- 
ing facilities. 

George  T.  Bagby  State  Park  is  on 
the  Pataula  Creek  portion  of  the  lake 
in  Clay  County  and  is  near  Georgia 
Highway  39,  about  10  miles  north 
of  Fort  Gaines.  The  park  has  pic- 
nicking facilities,  a  comfort  station 
for  a  camping  area,  restrooms  for  the 
picnic  areas,  boat  launching  ramp, 
water  system,  and  a  superintendent's 
residence. 

The  dam  on  Lake  George  is  ap- 
proximately 2Vi  miles  long  and  in- 
cludes powerhouse,  spillway  and 
lock,  and  earth  dikes  extending  on 
both  sides.  Boating  is  prohibited  in 
the  area  immediately  above  the  dam. 

Walter  George's  waters  and  shore 
areas  attract  approximately  three 
million  visitors  annually,  almost 
doubling  the  recreational  use  of  the 
lake  four  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  lake  visitors  are  fish- 
ermen, and  rightly  so.  for  Walter  F. 
George  has  a  statewide  reputation  as 
a  hot  fishing  spot.  For  a  try  at  the 
Iunker  bass,  or  just  to  fill  the  pan 
with  bream  or  crappie-  lake  Wal 
tor  F.  George  is  high  on  the  list.  Tr\ 
it  .  .  .  maybe  you'll  bring  home  a 
boatload'  <? 
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Profile: 

Sam  Gofer 


Department  of 
Natural  Resources 
Board  Member 


The  most  recent  appointee  of 
Governor  Busbee  to  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  is  Sam  Cofer  of 
St.  Simons  Island.  Mr.  Cofer  has 
been  appointed  to  the  coastal  district 
position  on  the  board  (previously 
held  by  the  late  Jimmy  Williamson 
of  Darien). 

Sam  Cofer  is  a  native  Georgian, 
born  in  Washington  (Wilkes  County) 


in  1921.  He  and  his  family  moved  to 
St.  Simons  Island  in  1929,  and  the 
Cofers  have  been  coastal  residents 
ever  since. 

A  successful  retail  distributor  and 
president  of  the  St.  Simons  Boating 
and  Fishing  Club,  Sam  Cofer  is  a 
lifelong  hunter  and  fisherman.  He  has 
fished  throughout  North  America, 
both  for  freshwater  and  saltwater 
species,  and  dearly  loves  to  hunt 
quail  and  ducks. 

Mr.  Cofer  raised  bird  dogs  for 
years.  This  "hobby"  (if  you  can  call 
caring  for  50  bird  dogs  a  hobby)  was 
reluctantly  phased  out  recently — to 
make  way  for  more  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping. 

The  Cofers  (Mrs.  Cofer  is  the  for- 
mer Marie  Joyner)  are  avid  campers, 
frequently  pulling  their  travel  trailer 
throughout  the  Southeast  and  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Sam  Cofer,  his 
wife  and  their  two  grown  children 
(daughter  Patricia  and  son  Donny ) 
are  Episcopalians  and  are  members 
of  the  historic  Christ  Church  on  St. 
Simons  Island.  (£) 


LI  Cjleat  book  lot  Ljeolcia  ^boltsmenl 

Prince  of  Game  Birds:  the  bobwhite  quail 

by  Charles  Elliott 

Published  by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 


SEND  ORDERS  TO:        Bobwhite  Quail  .  .  .  Room  713  ...  270  Washington  St. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 

PLEASE  SEND  copies 

of  Charlie  Elliott's  book  to: 


( Name 

My  Check  or  Money  Order 

($5.50  a  book,               (Street) 
before  Dec.  15,     1975)  is  enclosed. 


(City 


(State) 
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Calendar 


gratory  Game 

Dove — Sept.  6-Oct.  4  (no  zones)  — 12  per  day 

Dec.  6-Jan.  15  (noon  to  sunset) — 24  in  pos- 
session 

*ails — (Marsh  Hen) — Sept.  6-Nov.  14 

King  &  Clapper — 15  per  day/30  in  possession 
Sora  &  Virginia — 25  per  day/25  in  possession 

ive  Game 

)eer  (Archery) — Either  Sex — Sept.  27-Oct.  25 

Exception :  in  Game  Zone  VI — Sept.  27-Oct.  14 

)eer  (Firearms) — Buck  Only — Game  Zone  VI — 
Dog  hunting  Oct.  15-Jan.  I,  1976,  in  all  counties 

i  except  on  Little  St.  Simons  Island  and  portions  of 
Pierce  and  Wayne. 

Dog  hunting  Nov.  1-29,  1975,  only  in  that  portion 
of  Toombs  Co.  lying  south  of  Ga.  107  and  Ga.  56. 
Either  Sex,  Jan.  2-3,  1976,  in  Burke,  Effingham, 
Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Jenkins,  Screven,  and  Wash- 
ington Co.  Dogs  not  permitted 
Either  Sex,  Oct.  15-Feb.  21,  1976,  on  Little  St. 
Simons  Island.  Fallow  deer  of  either  sex  may  be 
taken.  Dogs  not  permitted. 

Closed  counties:  that  portion  of  Pierce  lying  west 
of  U.S.  82  and  southwest  of  Pleasant  Hill  Church 
Road,  and  that  portion  of  Wayne  Co.  lying  west  of 
Jesup  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  169  and  on  the 
south  by  U.S.  82. 
li  11  Game 

F  )x — no  closed  season;  no  bag  limit;  statewide. 

Eabcat — Sept.   15-Feb.  28,  1976,  statewide;  no  bag 

i  nit. 

:  rouse — Oct.  18-Feb.  28,  1976,  statewide;  bag  limit 

3  daily. 

"possum— Oct.   18-Feb.  28,   1976,  in  Game  Zone  I 

i  d  IA;  no  bag  limit.  No  closed  season  in  Game  Zone 

1  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI;  no  bag  limit. 


Raccoon— Oct.  18-Feb.  28,  1976,  in  Game  Zone  1 
and  IA;  daily  bag  limit  1.  No  closed  season  in  Game 
Zone  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI;  no  bag  limit. 
Squirrel — Sept.  15-Feb.  28,  1976,  in  Game  Zone  I 
and  IA;  bag  limit  10.  Oct.  15-Feb.  28,  1976,  in  Game 
Zone  II,  III",  IV,  V,  and  VI;  bag  limit  10. 
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BcoH 
Reviews 


THE  BEST  OF  COREY  FORD 

edited  by  Jack  Samson,  Holt,  Rine- 
hart  and  Winston,  266  pp.,  $10.00 
(hardbound). 

Jack  Samson's  book  should  be  a 
best  seller,  and  I  hope  it  is.  Samson 
is  the  editor  of  Field  &  Stream,  and 
his  treatment  of  Corey  Ford's  writ- 
ings clearly  shows  his  feeling  for  a 
great  writer. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  Corey 
Ford.  Some  may  not,  at  first,  until 
reminded  that  Ford  authored  the 
famous  "Lower  Forty"  pieces  in 
Field  &  Stream.  Others  will  not  have 
heard  of  him  at  all. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  us — guys 
now  in  our  thirties  and  forties — who 
will  never  forget  him.  We  remember 
him,  not  as  the  superbly  gifted  writer 
that  he  was,  but  as  the  fellow  behind 
the  scenes  who  gave  us  the  hilarious 
antics  of  Doc  Hall,  Judge  Parker, 
Cousin  Sid,  Colonel  Cobb,  Mister 
McNab,  and  Uncle  Perkins. 

It  was  the  hilarity  that  got  our  at- 
tention— the  truthfully  funny  doings 
of  credible  characters  in  real  situa- 
tions. It  was  the  humor  of  these 
crusty  old  codgers  as  they  lived 
hunting  and  fishing  that  grabbed  us. 

Corey  Ford  was  telling  us  about 
the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat,  poachers, 
greedy  old  men  and  skinflints  long 
before  the  jargon-filled  beady-eyed 
ones  discovered  ecology.  Not  only 
was  he  telling  us  about  these  things, 
but  he  was  giving  us  examples  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  them. 

I  can't  imagine  a  more  poignant 
article  on  hunting  safetv  than  Ford's 
famous  letter  to  Ray  Holland  (see 
p.  7,  this  issue  OIG).  It's  hard  to 
imagine  .,  better  treatment  of  re- 
sentment, sadness,  anger,  revenge 
and  love  in  so  few  words  on  any 
theme. 

For  the  lover  of  the  out-of-doors, 
for  the  youngster  who  would  be  a 
sportsman,  or  for  anybody  who 
would  appreciate  fine  writing,  T  can't 

laginc  a  better  book. 

BM 


Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 


We  get  complimented  .  .  . 

Please  accept  my  compliments  for 
the  excellent  magazine  that  is  Out- 
doors in  Georgia.  I  read  each  and 
every  issue  from  cover  to  cover  and 
always  find  the  articles  informative 
and  useful. 

The  July  1975  issue,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  FINEST  one  issue  ever. 
It  is  chock  full  of  information  and 
photos  that  would  make  anyone  liv- 
ing in  Georgia  proud  to  be  a 
"Cracker." 

I  especially  appreciated  the  arti- 
cle, "Ellicott's  Rock."  Having  lived 
in  Rabun  County  since  1961 — and 
with  ancestral  ties  dating  back  to  the 
early  history  of  the  county — it  al- 
ways pleases  me  to  see  your  maga- 
zine focus  on  something  of  interest 
in  my  area.  The  story  by  Wayne 
Parker  was  informative,  and  Bob 
Busby's  photography  was  the  epit- 
ome of  excellence.  I  could  almost 
feel  the  cool  mist  from  the  falls  on 
the  Chattooga  bathing  over  me. 

The  other  articles  were  equally  ex- 
cellent. Congratulations  to  the  entire 
staff  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  for 
making  it  the  best  outdoor  magazine 
published  by  a  state  department  of 
natural  resources.  It  has  no  peer! 

C.  S.  (Sandy)  Lee,  Jr. 

and  criticized  .  .  . 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  this 
Georgia  magazine  almost  as  long  as 
they  have  published  a  book  but  the 
January  issue  was  the  most  rotten 
one  I  have  ever  received.  It  was 
started  as  a  sports  magazine  but  in 
recent  months  has  gotten  farther  and 
farther  away  from  what  it  started 
out  to  be. 

John  O.  Watson 

and  advised  .  .  . 

I'm  writing  this  letter  to  make  a 
request  for  an  article  in  your  Out- 
doors in  Georgia.  I  don't  know  if 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  make  such 
a  request  but  I'll  try  it  anyway. 


I'm  a  deer  hunter,  and  with  b<  \ 
hunting   just    around   the   corner 
would  like  to  see  an  article  about  o  | 
of  the  dangers  of  all  bow  hunters 
Georgia.  The  copperhead  and  ratt 
snake    are    a   great   threat   to   b( 
hunters,  so  I  think  an  article  telli  I 
the  dos  and  don'ts  if  a  bow  hun  | 
should   be   bitten   by   one   of   the  | 
snakes  would  make  for  some  vt  J 
good  reading,  as  well  as  maybe  sa  | 
someone's  life;  because  I  believe  1 i 
average  person  would  not  know  t  \ 
proper  thing  to  do  in  such  a  ca:  % 
During  the  1974  bow  season  I  kill  i 
a  large  copperhead  at  Piedmont  a 
a  3  rattler  and  button  rattlesnake  | 
Johns  Mountain.  If  I  could  give  a  I 
help  with  such  an  article  please    } 
me  know. 

Tommy  Higdon 

Please  include  more  about  sta  i 

parks  and  recreation  areas.  We  ha'  & 

enjoyed  our  subscription  very  muc  it 

Thomas  T  Flanders  l 

How  about  doing  an  article  ( tj 
Little  River  in  Putnam,  Morgan  arJ 
Newton  counties  sometime  in  tl  i 
future.  It's  probably  not  a  historc 
river  but  the  shoals  and  falls  in  Pu 
nam  County  are  very  scenic. 

Cecil  E.  Smith 

and  sometimes  it  works  . .  . 

I  am  dependent  on  your  magaziH 
for  official  information  on  huntir : 
and  fishing.  I  cannot  afford  an  erro 
As  a  clergyman,  I  must  set  a  goc  1 
example.  Please  send  me  the  currei  t 
sportsman's  calendar  since  it  w; ; 
omitted  from  the  August  issue  cl 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

"I  must  know  the  law  in  this." 
Please   don't   leave   your  readei 
without  a  reliable  source  of  this  kin 
of  information. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Burdett 

Some  months  ago  the  Sportsman 
Calendar  was  dropped  as  a  regulu 
feature.  Si  nee  then,  we  have  receiva 
many  letters  and  personal  contact 
requesting  that  this  section  be  re 
instated.  We  are  happy  to  compl] 
and  as  of  this  issue  the  Sportsman' 
Calendar  will  once  again  become  * 
regular  feature  of  Outdoors  in  Geor 
gia. 
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Corpipg  Next  M©i?tl>... 


Red  Coats  in  Georgia.  You've  seen  it  in  hundreds  of  British  movies,  red- 
coated  riders  dashing  pell-mell  across  the  countryside.  Rebecca  Mar- 
shall writes  of  the  how  and  why  of  *'riding  to  the  hounds." 

Anti-Hunting,  A  Wasteful  Issue.  Nationally-known  outdoor  writers 
John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky  set  their  hand  to  an  examination  of  the 
heated  controversy  which  has  sprung  up  around  sport  hunting. 

Backyard  Birds.  Each  winter  Georgia  is  host  to  a  number  of  migrant 
songbirds.  Gib  Johnston  discusses  the  use  of  feeding  stations  to  attract 
these  visitors  to  your  backyard. 

Roosevelt  Harper.  A  quail  hunter  for  more  than  50  years,  Roosevelt 
reflects  on  birds,  bird  dogs  and  life  in  general.  Meet  him  in  November 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
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[o  Hunt  or  Not  to  Hunt 


Editorial 


Quite  recently  the  sport  of  hunting 
as  subjected  to  a  withering  assault. 

nationally  televised  "news"  docu- 

entary  purported  to  "take  a  close 

.  ok"  at  hunting  in  American  soci- 

y.  Isolating  the  most  controversial 
i  oes  of  hunting  and  focusing  again 

d  again  on  grisly  scenes,  the  docu- 
■  ;ntary  made  this  visual  statement: 

nting  is  a  bloodbath,  and  that  is 
1  it  is. 

Clearly  here  was  intentional  bias. 

selectivity  of  truths  which  were 
1  rented  to  cast  hunting,  and  hunt- 
[ ;,  in  the  worst  possible  light.  It 
'  s  not  the  first  television  show  to 
(  this;  it  was  merely  the  worst  we 
i  ve  seen  up  to  now.  Bias  has  been 
tc  rule  in  many  such  productions, 
r  d  the  public  at  large  gets  scant 
I  portunity  to  make  calm,  rational 
a  ue  judgments. 

Paleolithic  man  hunted  for  his 
i  tenance  by  necessity.  In  Neolithic 
nes,  as  increasing  knowledge  of 
1  nt  and  animal  husbandry  en- 
a  iced  man's  security,  hunting  grad- 
a  ly  succeeded  from  a  necessary 
(  rcise  to  an  optional  pursuit.  Al- 
ii ugh  many  people,  even  in  the  de- 
t  3ped  parts  of  the  world,  continue 

!'  rely  on  hunting  for  a  substantial 
tion  of  their  annual  meat  supply, 
iting  has  come  to  us  down  through 
centuries  essentially  as  a  recre- 
>nal  activity, 
nasmuch  as  hunting  has  re- 
a  ned  an  important  part  of  man's 
|1  ure,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
[i  lane  and  ethically  discreet  activi- 
Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  bio- 
cal  process  which  alters  that 
J  h.  However,  like  football  or 
n  )haloskepsis  (navel  contempla- 
P  ),  hunting  is  not  for  everyone. 
5i  ming  importantly  is  the  fact  that 
'3  y  people  find  blood,  guts  and 
a  h  wholly  abhorrent.  To  them, 
0  to  many  hunters  as  well,  scenes 
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from  the  local  slaughterhouse  or 
poultry  processing  plant  would  have 
been  as  distressing  as  were  the  care- 
fully selected  shots  from  the  "news" 
documentary.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, that  our  meat-eating  society 
will  ever  suffer  the  indignity  of  a 
tour  of  the  abattoir  via  commercial 
TV. 

Man's  urge  to  hunt  has  been  con- 
tinuously modified  by  local  custom, 
family  and  peer  group  attitude,  avail- 
ability of  opportunity,  and  in  recent 
decades  by  the  mass  communication 
media,  television  in  particular.  The 
latter,  it  seems,  is  well  down  the  road 
toward  giving  us  a  warped  concept 
of  hunting  and  some  very  unrealistic 
views  about  wildlife. 

People  are  fascinated  by  and  uni- 
versally empathize  with  animals. 
This  appeal  of  animals  is  made  to 
order  for  gaining  and  holding  audi- 
ence attention  while  a  message  is  de- 
livered. Anthropomorphism  (giving 
human  qualities  to  animals)  is  hand- 
maiden to  distortion  of  realities  in 
the  natural  world.  This  accents  nor- 
mal feelings  about  animals  and  is 
exploited  with  devasting  effect 
against  the  idea  of  killing  the  ani- 
mals thus  portrayed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  values  of 
sport  hunting  are  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  convey.  Rewards  of 
the  chase  are  very  personal  things, 
and  benefits  are  only  partially  trans- 
ferable. 

Among  hunters,  one's  bag  and  ex- 
periences do  not  acutely  reach  an- 
other, for  it  is  personal  participation 
and  skill  that  determine  the  values. 
These  remain  largely  unknown 
quantities  to  one  who  does  not  hunt, 
for  this  individual  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  values  at  all.  Such  an  in- 
dividual is  unlikely  to  see  beyond 
the  bloodbath,  and  the  visual  mani- 
festation of  death. 


In  an  atmosphere  of  contrived 
emotionalism,  many  people  are  sub- 
consciously persuaded  that  animals, 
unless  killed  by  hunters,  will  live 
forever  and  that  the  hunter's  role  is 
one  of  pure  destruction,  with  no  re- 
deeming value  for  anyone  including 
the  hunter  himself.  This  is  not  so, 
but  it  is  the  bill  of  goods  being 
hawked  in  the  media  market  place. 

To  hunt  or  not  to  hunt  is  a  matter 
of  self-determination;  it  is  strictly 
one's  personal  decision.  There  is  no 
biological  reason  not  to  take  a 
harvest  from  managed  game  popula- 
tions for  which  sport  hunting  is  al- 
lowed. But  if  it  is  repulsive  to  you — 
if  it  doesn't  fit  your  code  of  ethics — 
by  all  means  don't  hunt.  It  is  as 
wrong  to  belittle  the  non-hunter  as 
it  is  to  castigate  the  hunter. 

I  have  been  an  avid  sport  hunter 
for  46  years  and  I  shall  be  everlast- 
ingly grateful  for  the  multiple  satis- 
factions hunting  has  brought  me. 
I  came  by  my  love  naturally  and  I 
have  traveled  in  good  company.  In 
the  journey  I  have  scrutinized  both 
sides  of  the  hunting  issue,  and  the 
assertions  of  the  "anti*s"  do  not 
sway  me.  I  am  not  trying  to  convert 
anyone,  only  hopeful  that  the  great 
army  of  the  uncommitted  will  take 
a  cool  look  at  a  heated  subject  be- 
fore reaching  conclusions. 


^.j^^A^^- 


Ed  Carlson  is  a  career  wildlife  professional. 
He  worked  for  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  taught  game  management 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  and  spent  26 
years  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Currently  he  is  Senior  Planner  for  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural  Resources. 
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SAPELO  HUNT 


by  Marcic  Auton 


Charles  chuckled  softly,  as  he  munched  the 
sweet  green  coolness  of  a  palmetto  stalk  and 
squinted  up  into  the  tresses  of  a  moss-dressed 
live  oak.  His  eyes  wandered  lazily  from  the 
patches  of  sunlight  to  the  ground  where  his 
prize  buck  lay. 

"Mr.  Coffin,  you  and  your  island  have  proved 
me  wrong,"  Charles  said,  turning  to  watch  his 
host,  who  absentmindedly  poked  at  a  glistening 
sapphire  dragonfly. 


Coffin  shifted  his  rifle  as  his  winged  frier: 
flitted  away  to  the  security  of  a  nearby  oleandi  i 
bush.  "Proved  you  wrong?  How's  that?"  Coff ' 
said,  looking  puzzled. 

"I  thought  I  was  only  good  at  flying,"  Charl  s 
said,  sheepishly  stealing  another  glance  at  hs 
trophy. 

"Mr.  Lindbergh,"  said  Coffin,  straightening 
up  with  sudden  conviction  in  his  manner  ari 
voice,  "anyone  who  can  land  a  plane  in  my  cov 
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]  asture  with  the  precision  that  you  showed,  and 
myone  who  has  the  patience  to  spend  33  hours 
i  i  a  plane  traversing  the  Atlantic,  as  you  did — 
Us  the  qualities  of  a  great  deer  hunter!" 

It  was  August  1927  on  Sapelo  Island,  just 
j:  iret  months  after  Charles  Lindbergh  made  his 
h  storic  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  and  1 6  years 
i  ter  Detroit  auto  magnate  Howard  Coffin  pur- 
;  lased  the  island  from  Thomas  Spaulding  III. 
Gracious  hospitality  characterized  Coffin's  19 
'  ars  on  Sapelo,  and  during  those  days  the  is- 
<nd  saw  many  famous  personalities.  President 
t  id  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  vacationed  with  Cof- 
i  i  in  1928,  near  the  end  of  their  last  year  in 
fj.3  White  House,  and  the  Herbert  Hoovers 
i;ited  Sapelo  after  Mr.  Hoover's  term  ended. 
I  >th  these  renowned  families,  as  well  as  many 
l  >re  of  Coffin's  friends,  enjoyed  the  lavish  com- 
p  -t  of  his  South  End  Place  and  the  abundance 
f  wildlife  offered  to  them  as  hunters. 

The  native  game  was  white-tailed  deer,  but 
i:  island  also  abounded  in  grey  squirrel,  duck, 
i  )bit,  and  raccoon.  The  waters  of  Sapelo  were 

taven  for  endless  varieties  of  fish.  Game  and 
si  on  the  island  were  so  plentiful  that  Coffin 
rermined  that  a  different  island-produced 
n  ree  could  be  served  every  day  for  five  weeks! 
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Howard  Coffin  did  many  things  for  Sapelo. 
He  developed  an  oyster  plant,  a  shrimp-packing 
operation,  and  a  seafood  canning  enterprise  to 
employ  the  blacks  of  Hog  Hammock,  island 
residents  since  the  days  of  slavery.  He  built  miles 
of  shell  road,  dug  artesian  wells,  built  an  electric 
power  plant,  and  constructed  a  marine  railway 
to  accommodate  boats — the  island's  only  con- 
tact with  the  mainland. 

Coffin's  ventures  were  diverse,  but  probably 
the  most  long-lasting  was  his  interest  in  the 
island's  wildlife.  He  established  the  first  planned 
game  management  program  on  Sapelo  and  hired 
an  English  gamekeeper  to  direct  it.  Wild  ducks 
were  attracted  to  ponds  fed  by  the  artesian  wells. 
Pheasant  and  quail  were  raised  to  stock  the  thick 
forests  that  already  boasted  a  rich  array  of  native 
game.  Coffin  brought  an  assortment  of  exotic 
birds  from  Guatemala,  including  ocellated  tur- 
keys, currassow,  and  chachalaca. 

All  of  Coffin's  endeavors  were  not  successful, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  concern,  Sapelo 
Island  wildlife  might  not  have  survived. 

1 975  finds  Sapelo  different  from  Coffin's  days. 
The  magnificent  South  End  mansion  still  stands 
regally  aloof,  but  now  it  harbors  the  operations 
of  the  University  of  Georgia's  Marine  Institute. 

please  turn  pane 
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Tabby  ghosts  of  Spanish  missions  still  inspire 
visions  of  tonsured  monks  disappearing  among 
the  ruins;  but  the  eerie  silence  is  broken  by  the 
humming  of  a  plane. 

Sunlight  seeps  through  faded,  weathered  walls 
of  shanties  in  the  Hog  Hammock  District;  but 
now  wire  flags  of  color  TV  antennas  jut  de- 
fiantly from  the  rusting  tin  roofs. 

The  state  purchased  12,000  acres  on  the  north 
end  of  Sapelo  in  1969  and  established  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Wildlife  Management  Area.  This  area 
is  administered  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Re- 
gional Game  Supervisor  C.  V.  Waters,  in  charge 
of  the  area,  says,  "I  don't  know  how  I  compare 
to  Mr.  Coffin's  English  gamekeeper,  but  we  do 
the  best  we  can." 

The  state's  wildlife  management  on  Sapelo 
has  been  directed  primarily  toward  habitat  im- 
provement and  development.  One  priority  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  wild  turkey  rearing 
area  to  provide  wild  stock  for  relocation  else- 
where in  the  state.  During  this  period  no  hunting 
has  been  allowed  on  the  island,  and  visitation 
has  been  restricted. 

-tailed  deer  have  always  been  abundant 

Sapelo,  due  to  the  protective  situation  there. 

owners  were  wealthy  men  who  strictly 


controlled  how  the  wildlife  was  hunted.  Mo 
recently,  the  administration  by  Game  and  Fi 
personnel  has  furnished  even  greater  protectio 

Given  a  decent  habitat  and  good  protectio 
deer  populations  thrive,  and  Sapelo's  deer  a 
no  exception.  In  fact,  the  island  is  beginning 
show  obvious  signs  of  over-population.  A  d( 
inite  "browse-line"  (the  deer  consume  all  ava 
able  food  as  high  as  they  can  reach)  is  becomii 
apparent  all  over  the  island. 

This  fall  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Wildlife  Manag 
ment  Area  is  hosting  its  first  public  deer  hunl 
These  hunts  are  being  conducted  as  a  contr 
measure  on  the  island-bound  deer  populatio 
There  are  three  hunts  altogether.  A  three-dt 
buck  hunt  in  October  was  held  for  the  gener 
public.  Two  parent/child  hunts  take  place 
November  and  December:  these  are  quota  hun 
limited  to  150  pairs  of  young  hunters  and  r 
sponsible  adults.  All  participants  must  arran^ 
their  own  transportation  to  the  island. 

"Our  dilemma  is  management  of  people  ar 
deer,"  says  Waters.  "We  want  to  allow  pu 
lie  recreation  on  this  public  land,  and  we  absr 
lutely  must  control  the  deer  population.  But  v 
certainly  don't  want  to  destroy  the  beautifi1 
natural  qualities  of  Sapelo  Island."  For  thei 
reasons  the  initial  public  hunts  on  Sapelo  hai 
been  rather  restrictive,  with  short  hunts  and  lo 
quotas.  "We  are  going  to  go  slow  until  we  a: 
sure  we  can  have  public  hunting  without  di 
rupting  the  island,"  Waters  says. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  hopt 
to  realize  several  goals  from  the  managed  de« 
hunts  on  Sapelo.  The  first  is  to  reduce  the  dei 
population  to  a  level  compatible  with  what  ti 
island  will  support.  Each  deer  taken  must  t 
brought  to  a  specified  check  station  and  dresse 
by  DNR  workers.  This  is  a  part  of  a  reprodu 
tion  study  and  will  provide  information  on  tl 
reproduction  potential  of  Sapelo  deer.  Finall; 
the  hunts  will  provide  recreation  to  many  \ 
Georgia's  hunters. 

On  Sapelo  the  live  oak  stands  like  an  obst 
nate  queen,  immune  to  time.  Her  scabrous  rot 
and  moss-crowned  tresses  keep  vigilant  watc 
over  the  kingdom  of  sapphire  dragonflies,  whit 
tailed  deer,  tropical  palmetto,  and  snow-whit 
fluffs  of  oleander.  For  hundreds  of  years  she  hi 
watched  and  listened,  but  remained  mute.  Sh 


j. 
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1  as  seen  Sapelo  travel  up  the  road  of  civilization. 
t  he  was  there  when  Spanish  monks  brought 
Christianity  to  the  Creek  Indians  in  the  16th 
century.  French  aristocrats  dueled  under  her 
tranches  in  the  late  1700s,  and  the  wildlife 
[round  her  was  the  joy  of  Scottish  gourmet 
p  homas  Spaulding  in  the  1 800s.  Howard  Coffin 
brought  with  him  not  only  the  first  major 
cianges  in  her  island  environment,  but  also  a 
•  newed  social  life  characterized  by  sumptuous 
:i  zing  and  famous  personalities.  Why,  once  un- 
1  >r  her  very  branches  the  famous  Charles  Lind- 
!):rgh  rested  after  a  day  of  hunting! 
1  Sapelo  has  changed,  and  is  changing  still.  Just 
\  is  fall  a  whole  new  breed  of  hunters  came  to 
1  e  forests — hunters  swathed  in  bright  orange 
I  awls,  most  of  whom  relate  more  to  moon  land- 
rgs  than  trans-Atlantic  solo  flights.  Charles 
L  ndbergh  wasn't  there  this  time.  Neither  was 
5  jrbert  Hoover  or  Calvin  Coolidge.  But  rather, 
v  o  hundred  or  so  Georgia  deer  hunters — out 
\t-  a  challenge,  a  deer,  and  just  a  plain  good 
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The  golden  broomsedge  whispers  against  tl  j 
pants  leg,  signaling  the  advance  toward  the  d< 
on  point.  Hearing,  or  sensing,  the  hunters'  a  i 
proach,  the  stiffened  pointer  tenses  even  moi^ 
Imperceptibly  the  dog's  head  lowers  and  bunch*  < 
muscles  stand  out  like  ropes  down  the  shoulde- 
and  flanks.  With  each  step  the  birds  must  flus  i 

The  covey  rise  is  not  perfect,  a  long  way  o  i 
and  near  the  woods'  edge.  The  old  black  itui 
lifts  his  gun  and  neatly  drops  a  crossing  bir  1 
A  good  shot,  but  not  as  in  years  gone  by,  whtt 
two,  or  even  three  birds  would  have  con 
to  bag. 

A  cold  breeze  whips  a  vagrant  strand  of  silvi  r 
hair  as  the  broad  face  splits  in  a  grin.  "Got  'im 

Under  a  distant  January  sun,  he  takes  the  bii 
from  the  dog  and  regards  it  with  satisfactio: 
He  is  proud  of  this  one  bird,  as  he  has  bee' 
proud  of  the  countless  others  delivered  by  a 
most  countless  dogs  over  60  years  of  bird  hun 
ing.  Roosevelt  Harper,  74,  is  a  bird  hunter  an 
has  been  ever  since  he  could  carry  a  gun  aril 
follow  a  dog. 

Age  has  dimmed  the  eye  and  slowed  tr 
bones.  Roosevelt  still  hunts,  but  not  as  far.  hi 
can  still  shoot,  but  not  as  quick,  nor  as  sure. 
He  still  trains  his  own  dogs,  but  he  can't  "wee" 
down"  the  boisterous  pups.  He  is  a  living  vestig: 
of  those  golden  days  when  birds  were  as  plentifil 
as  we  wish  they  were  now.  Things  are  differer : 
now,  but  he  still  follows  the  dogs  and  hunt; 
the  birds. 

Roosevelt  has,  of  course,  worked  to  provid 
for  his  family.  He  and  his  wife  Daisy  are  con 
fortable  but  not  rich.  His  family  has  been  we) 
tended,  but  he  has  never  been  accused  of  lettin, 
these  things  unduly  interfere  with  his  bin 
hunting. 

In  the  end,  it  comes  to  one  point — a  mai 
spends  his  time  doing  that  which  he  likes  best 
For  Roosevelt  Harper  this  has  always  been  bin 
hunting.  He  wants  nothing  more  than  one  mon 
really  good  dog  and  for  the  coveys  to  hold  ii 
the  open.  He  has  spent  his  life  doing  what  hi 
likes  best  and  is  happy  with  it. 
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Roosevelt  Harper 

Profile  of  a  Bird  Hunter 
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"Roosevelt  has  been  hunting  birds  since  I've 
nown  him  and  I've  known  him  50  years."  Daisy. 

"First  time  I  ever  met  him,  he  was  bird  hunt- 
i  g  and  he  ain't  quit  since.  When  he  came  court- 
i  g,  he'd  bring  his  dog  and  gun  and  kill  a  mess 
i :  birds  on  the  way."  Daisy. 

"He  was  a  ladies  man,  too.  When  he  didn't 
>me  to  see  me,  he'd  go  see  one  of  his  other  lady 
liends.  He  usually  had  at  least  two  or  three 
.  once."  Daisy. 

"Hummph,  she's  got  me  mixed  up  with  that 
i  her  Roosevelt  fellow— the  one  that  used  to  be 
'  esident."  Roosevelt. 

"I  don't  know  how  come  I  got  so  involved 
I  th  bird  hunting.  Most  other  colored  men  in 
("is  county  hunted  rabbits  or  possums.  My 
|  ddy  used  to  bird  hunt  quite  a  bit,  kept  a  dog 
I  d  I  guess  that's  what  got  me  started."  Roose- 
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"I've  sold  a  lot  of  dogs.  Used  to,  when  I  had  a 
real  weakness  for  money,  I'd  get  a  dog  broke 
just  right  and  some  rich  white  man'd  offer  me 
a  big  price.  I  would  always  sell  and  end  up 
hunting  with  a  scrub.  Took  me  a  long  time  to 
learn  not  to  sell  my  best  dog."  Roosevelt. 

"Never  did  like  to  take  advantage  of  a  man  on 
a  dog  trade.  I  want  to  go  to  heaven — to  hell  with 
him."  Roosevelt. 

"When  I  was  younger  I  could  break  any  dog 
worth  being  called  a  bird  dog.  But  I  never  had 
to  whip  one  much.  To  train  dogs,  you  ought  to 
be  smarter  than  they  are."  Roosevelt. 

"To  cure  a  wide  runner  I'd  hunt  him  every 
day,  from  sunrise  'til  dark.  Pretty  soon,  he'd  be 
glad  to  get  to  stop  and  point."  Roosevelt. 

"I  don't  know  about  this  special  dog  feed.  We 
used  to  feed  'em  cornbread  and  table  scraps  and 
we  had  some  pretty  good  dogs."  Roosevelt. 


"Fancy  guns  are  O.K.,  I  guess,  if  you  want 
spend  the  money.  I've  never  seen  one  that  wou 
kill  a  bird  any  further  or  any  deader  than  n 
old  automatic.  If  you  have  one  that  will,  bring 
by  and  we'll  trade."  Roosevelt. 

"To  have  good  bird  dogs,  you've  got  to  hu  i 
'em  on  birds."  Roosevelt. 

"When  the  birds  get  up,  you've  got  to  sho  j 
and  shoot  fast.  They  sure  as  hell  ain't  gonna  ft 
'less  you  do."  Roosevelt. 

"I've  guided  white  folks  and  I  have  trainu 
dogs  for  them.  Mostly  though.  I've  hunted  a 
my  own  and  used  my  own  dogs.  I  don't  like  to  I 
beholden  to  anybody  if  I  can  help  it."  Rooseve: 
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"I've  always  loved  to  bird  hunt,  and  I've  spent 
a  bunch  of  money  on  it.  I  guess  I've  got  a  million 
dollars  in  it,  and  I  don't  regret  a  penny  of  it." 
Roosevelt  Harper.  * 
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The  Hull 


by  Bill  Morehead 


I'm  a  sucker  for  paintings  and  sketches  of 
old  boats — especially  a  picture  of  a  small  boat 
resting  on  the  bank  of  some  coastal  creek.  If  the 
boat  has  part  of  an  old  rope  or  a  broken  oar, 
•,0  much  the  better.  Nothing  is  more  provoking 
:>r  more  like  an  unfinished  sentence  than  a 
tainting  of  such  a  boat — unless  it's  a  real  boat 
md  my  feet  are  muddy  because  I'm  there 
ooking  at  it. 

New  boats  resting  in  their  fancy  slips  look 
ike  what  they  are — sleek,  manufactured 
)roducts  out  of  use  for  the  moment.  Old  boats, 
10  matter  if  they're  missing  a  plank  or  two,  reek 
vith  the  lore  of  yesterdays.  It's  possible,  if  you 
•ome  upon  one  in  the  edge  of  twilight  and  a 
;ull  is  talking  to  you  overhead,  to  get  the  feeling 
hat  the  old  hull  is  not  really  discarded,  simply 
>n  another  trip  in  a  part  of  our  world  we 
now  nothing  about. 

Have  you  ever  smelled  the  wood  of  an  old 
:  cow  that  soaked  its  life  out  of  the  sea?  As  odors 
<  f  the  sea  etch  themselves  into  your  brain  you 
i  lay  hear  waves  breaking  gently  on  the  bow 
i  s  the  boat  eases  out  of  the  creek  into  the  sound. 
i  f  you  listen  hard  you  can  faintly  hear  the 
h  histle  of  a  pintail  flock  ghosting  through  the 
p  lence  of  the  marsh.  If  you  close  your  eyes, 
\  ressing  the  wood  against  your  face,  you  may 
t  itch  a  glimpse  of  the  salty  guy  manning  the 


oars,  his  ragged  sleeves  flapping  in  the  wind. 
You  see  him  rubbing  the  white  stubble  of  his 
chin  with  a  hand  deeply  furrowed  by  a  hundred 
mullet-blows  and  the  shucking  of  countless 
oysters. 

There  is  an  old  boat  down  on  the  coast  that 
haunts  me.  I  see  it  often  as  I  drive  by,  its  stern 
hidden  by  the  marsh  grass  and  its  bow  pointing 
to  the  sky.  This  boat  lies  maybe  a  thousand 
yards  from  the  nearest  creek,  where  it  has  rested 
on  the  marsh  grass  for  several  years  How  did 
it  get  there?  Was  it  torn  loose  from  its  moorings 
during  some  hurricane?  Did  waves  lap  her 
sides  and  did  the  wind  whip  the  ropes  smartly 
as  she  was  driven?  Who  owned  the  boat  and  how 
did  they  make  out  after  she  was  lost?  I  do  not 
know  the  answers,  only  the  questions. 

To  see  a  grave  with  a  headstone  is  to  see  a 
final  answer  to  some  person's  life.  But  to  see  an 
old  boat,  thrown  upon  the  banks  of  time  and 
wear,  is  not  to  see  an  answer  at  all,  but  a  floating 
sea  of  memories  and  wonder .  .  .  and  I  wonder 
if  maybe  I'm  seeing  a  boat  crossing  the  River 
Styx.  Maybe  that  boat  haunts  me  because  it 
will  be  the  one  that  carries  me  across  when  my 
time  comes.  If  so,  I  hope  I'll  get  to  smell  the 
breezes  of  the  marsh.  As  I  said,  I'm  a 
sucker  for  an  old  boat. 
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Big  Deer  Contest  1 974-75 


The  Georgia  Big  Deer  Contest  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation.  Judging  takes  place 
after  June  1  each  year  to  evaluate  the  deer 
trophies  taken  in  Georgia  during  the  previous 
hunting  season.  Winners  are  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  antler  size  in  two  categories,  Typical  Rack 
and  Nontypical  Rack. 

All  racks  are  measured  by  wildlife  biologists 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  using  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  system  of  measurement.  Any 
hunter  who  kills  a  buck  with  an  unusually  large 
rack  should  take  it  to  the  nearest  Game  Man- 
agement Regional  Field  Office  for  measurement 
after  the  antlers  have  air-dried  for  60  days.  The 
Boone  and  Crockett  system  allows  for  the  mea- 


surement of  all  dimensions  of  the  rack  and  con- 
verts these  dimensions  to  a  point  scale.  It  DOES 
NOT  refer  to  the  number  of  antler  points  or  pro- 
jections on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  attend  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation's  annual  meeting  where 
they  will  be  awarded  prizes  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eration Awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the 
contest  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter  Certificate 
noting  the  hunter's  name,  date  and  place  of 
kill,  and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the 
rules  for  the  Big  Deer  Contest  which  apply  to 
the  1975-76  contest,  and  the  official  measuring 
stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  all 
entrants  call  for  an  appointment  to  measure 
their  trophies. 


RULES 

1.  Minimum  qualifying  sizes:  typical  rack— 150  pts.;  nontypical  rack— 175  pts. 
Measurements  to  be  taken  by  a  verifying  official  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
measurement  system. 

2.  Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  State  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in 
conformity  with  all  state  and  federal  game  laws  and  regulations  may  be 
entered. 

3.  Only  deer  killed  during  the  current  season  will  be  considered  for  the  contest 
prizes. 

4.  Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  mini- 
mum requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a 
rifle  or   shotgun. 

5.  PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you 
want  returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  by  putting  your  name 
on  the  back. 

6.  The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date,   and   to   refuse   any  questionable    application. 

Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted,  the  truth  of  the  statements  must  be  at- 
tested to  before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  the  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace, 
sheriff,  municipal  clerk,  postmaster,  member  of  the  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  conservation   ranger,  etc. 

8.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

9.  Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  acceptable. 

10.     Antlers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points. 

antlers   must  air  dry  for  60  days   before    measurements  can    be   taken.    Each 
applicant  must  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 

all    correspondence    regarding     these    awards    to:     Big     Deer    Contest, 
Georgia    magazine,    270    Washington    St.,    S.W.,    Atlanta,    Georgia 
.loadline  for  entries  is  June  1,  1976. 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 

NORTHWEST 

William  C.  Collins 

Game  Management  Regional  Headquarters 

Route  1 

Armuchee,  Georgia 

(404)232-9711 

NORTHEAST 

James  Scharnagel 

Route  2 

Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 

(404)  532-5303 

CENTRAL 

Richard  Whittington 

Route  3,  Box  7A 

Ft.  Valley,  Georgia  31030 

(912)825-8348 

SOUTH   CENTRAL 

Frank  Parrish 

Route   1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 

(912)  423-2988 

SOUTHWEST 

Oscar  Dewberry 

P.O.  Box  911 

Bainbridge,  Georgia  31717 

(912)436-2481 

COASTAL 

C  V.  Waters 

Sapelo  Island,  Georgia  31327 

(912)485-2231 
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1974/75   CONTEST  WINNERS 

PICAL   RACK:  NONTYPICAL   RACK: 

Don   Harris  of  Cartersville,   Georgia,    165   2/8   pts.  Thomas  H.  Cooper  of  Lilburn,  Georgia,  215  7/8  pts. 

taken  on  November  29,  1974,  in  Putnam  County.  taken  on  November  25,  1975,  in  Putnam  County. 


CONTEST  WINNERS 

NOTE:  The  following  individuals  entered  racks  taken  in  the  1974  season  which 
scored  above  the  minimum  qualifying  score  of  150  pts.  for  typical  racks,  and 
above  175  pts.  for  nontypical  racks.  They  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter's  Cer- 
tificate from  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 


TYPICAL: 

Zeke  Woodall,  Ashburn-160  5/8  pts.,  Nov.  2,  1974, 

Worth  County 
Curt  B.  Jamison,  Ft.  Valley-160  3/8  pts.,  Nov.  27, 

1974,  Crawford  County 
L.    L.    Rowan,    Kennesaw— 159    pts.,    Nov.    2,    1974, 

Monroe  County 
S.  M.  Driskell,  Forsyth-157  3/8  pts.,  Nov.  6,   1974, 

Monroe  County 
Jim  Arnold,  Atlanta-155  7/8  pts., 
Wayne   Saylor,   Sycamore— 155    5   8    pts.,    Nov.    12, 

1974,  Worth  County 
Steve  Wilkins,  Colbert-155  2/8  pts.,  Nov.  22,  1974, 

Oglethorpe  County 
Byron  Wilson,  Dalton-152  7/8  pts.,  Nov.,  1974 
Jim   Beacham,  Conley-151    1/8  pts.,   Nov.   3,    1974 
Ron  L.  Arthur,  Forsyth-150  7/8  pts.,  Jan.   1,   1975, 

Monroe  County 

NONTYPICAL: 

Earl  W.  Williamson,  Columbus-185  7/8  pts.,  Nov.  2, 
1974,  Harris  County 


STATE  RECORDS 

TYPICAL   RACK: 

184  pts.,  Gene  Almand,  Riverdale,  Newton  County, 
November  16,  1966. 

NONTYPICAL   RACK: 

240  5/8  pts.,  John  L.  Hatton,  Macon,  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, November  16,   1973. 

WEIGHT: 

355  lbs.  (dressed  weight),  Boyd  Jones,  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  taken  in  Worth  County  on  November  11, 
1972. 
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Fox  Hunting 


by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 


You  haven't  lived  until  you've  spent  the  better  part 
a  Saturday  morning  riding  around  in  north  Georgia, 
[  [lowing  people  on  horseback  who  are  following 
unds  that  they  hope  are  following  a  fox. 
If  you  think  this  sounds  a  bit  like  the  Keystone  Cops, 
tiu're  right.  The  hilltoppers  (people  following  the 
int  in  cars)  try  to  figure  out  where  the  hunters  are 
;ciing.  The  hunters,  meanwhile,  are  trying  to  figure  out 
'  lich  way  the  hounds  are  going,  and  the  hounds  are 
( ping  to  discover  which  way  the  fox  went.  The  fox  is 
i  s  only  one  who  knows  where  he's  headed,  and  most 
the  time  he's  probably  not  so  sure. 
To  people  who  aren't  great  horse  lovers,  fox  hunting 
i  ly  seem  sort  of  silly:  what's  the  sport  in  sitting  on 
orse  for  three  hours  and  chasing  a  bunch  of  dogs? 
specially  when  you  can't  even  eat  what  the  dogs  catch. 
But  many  sports  seem  pointless  until  you  understand 
[i  m.  What  fun  is  watching  a  football  game,  for 
:.  tance,  unless  you  know  what  a  "first  down"  is? 
^or  most  people,  the  biggest  attraction  of  fox 
J  iting  is  that  it  provides  a  good  excuse  to  ride:  they 
)  l't  ride  to  hunt,  they  hunt  to  ride.  The  hounds  can 
i  'e  as  good  a  run,  and  the  hunt  can  be  every  bit 
exciting,  without  a  kill. 

n  fact,  in  most  cases  a  hunt  is  considered  better  if 
i  re  isn't  a  kill.  The  fox  has  provided  good  sport  for 
:<  pie  and  dogs  alike,  and  if  he  survives  the  hunt,  he  can 
a  1  the  chase  again.  The  more  a  fox  is  hunted,  the 
t  er  quarry  he  is,  because  with  each  hunt — as  he 

ns  more  about  out-running  the  pack — he 
c  Dmes  a  "wilier  ole  fox." 
1  tistorically,  the  fox  was  hunted  as  prey,  and  some 
l|u  ts  still  aim  for  a  kill.  In  areas  where  foxes  are 
alent  and  chicken  farming  is  common,  this  provides 
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a  service  for  area  farmers.  But  these  hunts  seem 
to  be  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

(The  term  "hunt,"  by  the  way,  can  be  used  in  a 
couple  of  different  ways.  It  can  mean  the  fox  hunting 
club,  as  in  "the  hunt  master  rode  in  front  of  the 
hunt,"  or  "the  members  of  the  hunt."  It  also  can  mean 
the  activity  of  hunting,  of  chasing  the  fox,  as  in 
"the  huntsman  commands  the  dogs  during  the  hunt.") 

Because  of  the  spread  of  populated  areas,  fox  hunts 
are  not  as  common  as  they  once  were.  Here  in  Georgia, 
four  hunts  are  recognized  by  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds 
Association  of  America.  (Nationwide  there  are  142.) 

Hunting  seasons  vary  slightly  from  club  to  club, 
but  none  hunt  during  late  spring  and  summer,  since  this 
is  the  breeding  season  for  foxes. 

All  recognized  hunts  follow  a  certain  format  in  their 
organization.  The  master,  who  rides  in  the  front  of 
the  hunt,  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
country  during  hunting  season. 

The  huntsman,  following  the  master,  trains  and  cares 
for  the  hounds,  and  he  commands  them  during  hunts. 
Some  hunts  employ  professional  huntsmen,  while 
in  others  it  is  an  honorary  position. 

The  hounds  follow  the  huntsman,  and  riding  behind 
them  are  members  of  the  hunt  who  have  earned  the 
honor  of  wearing  a  pink  coat.  (These  jackets  are  really 
scarlet  or  red,  but  are  often  called  pink  coats,  because 
the  tailor  who  originally  designed  and  manufactured 
them  was  named  Pink. )  Members  of  the  hunt  must  be 
specifically  authorized  by  the  master  to  wear  the  colors, 
and  in  making  the  selection  he  considers  such  qualities 
as  experience  and  length  of  time  as  a  hunt  member. 

Behind  them  are  members  and  visitors  dressed  in 
black  coats  (those  who  haven't  vet  earned  the  right 
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to  wear  a  pink  coat),  and  behind  them  are  the  juniors, 
or  younger  members  of  the  hunt. 

Each  hunt  has  distinctive  colors  which  its  members 
wear  on  their  collars.  The  colors  differ  from  club  to  club 
and  signify  membership  in  a  particular  hunt. 

Certain  hunt  members  are  also  members  of  the  staff, 
and  they  direct  the  hunt  itself,  as  well  as  taking  care 
of  administrative  duties  like  subscriptions  to  the  club 
and  fund-raising.  Along  with  the  huntsman  and  master, 
other  staff  who  work  the  hunt  are  whippers-in.  They 
usually  flank  the  dogs  and  often  patrol  roads  or 
highways  where  the  hunt  will  cross.  They  also  help 
the  huntsman  in  keeping  the  hounds  fairly  close  together. 

When  the  hunters  gather  before  the  hunt,  members 
and  guests  are  offered  a  stirrup  cup.  Traditionally,  this 
pre-hunt  drink  was  served  at  stirrup  iron  level, 
hence  the  name. 

At  the  start  of  the  hunt,  before  the  hounds  have 
been  cast  (ordered  to  track  a  fox),  they  run  in  a  tightly 
knit  pack,  so  close  that,  theoretically,  a  blanket  could 
be  thrown  over  them  and  cover  the  bunch.  Once  cast, 
they  spread  out  over  a  larger  area. 

The  dogs  track  entirely  by  scent;  sight  doesn't 
influence  them  at  all.  People  following  the  hunt  in  cars 
have  to  turn  off  the  engines  as  soon  as  they  stop  the 
cars,  because  gasoline  fumes  interfere  with  the  hounds' 
ability  to  scent  out  the  fox.  For  the  same  reason  driving 
in  front  of  the  pack  is  strongly  discouraged. 

When  a  hound  picks  up  the  fox's  scent,  he  begins 
baying  or  crying,  and  the  other  dogs  in  the  pack  follow 
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his  lead,  also  baying  as  they  run.  In  hunts  with  as 
many  as  50  to  60  fox  hounds,  this  makes  quite  a  chorus. 

The  dogs  usually  are  spread  out  over  such  a  large 
area  that  voice  commands  are  virtually  useless.  The 
hounds  are  trained  to  respond  to  a  horn,  and  the 
huntsman  uses  certain  patterns  for  certain  commands. 
Casting  hounds,  calling  them  back  together  after  they 
spread  out,  calling  strays  back  to  the  pack — these 
and  more  are  given  on  a  horn. 

When  the  hounds  make  a  kill,  the  carcass  normally 
is  awarded  to  members  of  the  hunt.  In  some  instances, 
this  isn't  done:  if  the  fox  is  too  mutilated,  for  example, 
or  when  he  is  such  a  fine  specimen  that  he  should  be 
mounted.  Or,  when  the  dogs  kill  a  fox  that  is  very  old 
and  has  provided  many  years  of  good  hunting,  the  hunt 
members  may  decide  to  have  him  mounted  for 
sentimental  reasons. 

The  hunt  master  decides  how  to  award  the  fox — 
which  hunter  gets  which  part.  The  most  prestigious 
part  is  the  brush  (tail),  then  the  mask  (face),  and 
then  each  of  the  pads  (feet). 

After  the  hunt,  members  and  guests  return  to  the 
clubhouse,  and  after  washing  down  and  cooling  off  their 
horses,  they  share  in  the  hunt  breakfast.  Originally, 
this  was  provided  by  the  host  for  guests  who  arrived  a 
couple  of  hours  early,  but  in  most  cases  it  now  is  held 
after  the  hunt  and  is  really  a  lunch. 

Besides  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  hunters  to 
discuss  the  morning's  events,  the  breakfast  gathers  all 
members  together  in  one  place.  The  hunt  master  can 
make  announcements  about  upcoming  hunts  or  horse 
races  and  has  an  opportunity  to  discuss  club  business. 
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Part  of  the  hunt  master's  business  is  making 
arrangements  with  local  farmers  to  hunt  on  their  land. 
A  good  hunt  requires  about  10,000  acres,  and  there 
is  no  exchange  of  money  for  use  of  the  land.  All 
arrangements  are  based  on  good  faith  and  mutual 
respect,  so  the  master  sees  to  it  that  any  inadvertent 
damage  is  repaired  immediately. 

Arranging  for  land  to  hunt  on,  taking  proper  care 
of  hounds  and  horses,  keeping  the  club  going,  deciding 
who's  going  to  get  the  fox's  tail  and  who's  only  going 
to  get  the  feet — there's  a  lot  more  to  fox  hunting 
than  getting  dressed  up  to  ride  around  in  the  country 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Just  because  you  may  look  good 
in  red  doesn't  mean  you  have  the  makings  of  a 
fox  hunter.      & 
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With  the  current  upswing  of  inter- 
tit  in  nature,  we  all  would  like  to 
1  now  more  about  our  surroundings 
Eld  the  wildlife  there,  but  most  of 
i  i  think  we  don't  have  the  time  to 
s  )end  learning  about  these  things. 
I  et  we  all  will  stop  to  admire  the 
j  'ight  spring  plumage  of  birds. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  begin 
t  e  study  of  wildlife.  Birds  are  the 
n  ost  conspicuous  form  of  wildlife, 
:  isily  attracted  because  they  rapidly 
«  se  fear  of  man,  and  they  are  a  good 
5  bject  for  study  or  just  plain  enjoy- 
i  ent.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
;;  end  hours  in  the  field  or  make  long 
I  ps  away  from  home.  Birds  can  be 
i  ade  to  come  to  you,  if  they  are  pro- 
|  ied  with  the  basic  necessities  of 
i  e:  food  and  cover. 

The  library  has  a  wealth  of  infor- 
r  ition  about  the  proper  bushes, 
1  rubs,  and  trees  that  birds  use  for 
1  3d,  as  nesting  sites,  and  as  protec- 
i<  n  from  their  enemies.  These  lists 
■i  5  far  too  long  to  be  mentioned 
u  re,  and  few  of  us  have  the  patience 
o  wait  for  these  plants  to  grow  large 
r  Dugh  to  attract  birds.  We  want 
e  ults,  now!  The  simplest  way  to 


do  this  is  to  provide  food  for  the 
birds  with  feeding  stations  or  bird 
feeders. 

Feeding  stations  come  in  many 
different  forms,  from  seeds  tossed  on 
the  ground  to  elaborate,  expensive, 
and  often  "cute"  contraptions  sold 
in  shops  everywhere.  All  these  things 
are  generally  successful,  but  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  simplicity, 
some  of  them  are  just  "too  much." 
The  best  types  of  feeders  are  often 
simple  ones  that  can  be  constructed 
from  readily  available  materials  and 
require  little  skill  to  build.  Most  are 
constructed  of  wood,  but  many  other 
materials  are  often  used. 

Shelf-type  feeders  are  nothing 
more  than  a  very  shallow  box  that  is 
tacked  to  the  window  sill  or  porch 
rail.  This  is  the  simplest  of  all,  and 
often  pie  pans,  cookie  sheets,  and 
flowerpot  saucers  are  used. 

The  feeder  most  often  seen  in 
stores — a  type  that  requires  little 
tending — is  the  hopper  type.  It  con- 
sists of  a  shelf  and  a  device  that  al- 
lows the  seed  to  spill  slowly  onto  the 
shelf  as  the  birds  feed.  Depending 
on  the  amount  of  activity  and  size 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 

of  this  feeder,  the  hopper  will  hold 
about  a  week's  supply  of  seed. 

Suet  feeders  are  usually  small 
racks  or  cages  that  hold  chunks  of 
suet  or  beef  fat,  but  they  can  be 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  with  holes 
drilled  for  the  suet.  Sections  of  tree 
limbs  or  finished  lumber  can  be 
used. 

Other  types  of  feeders  are  con- 
structed of  almost  anything  that  can 
be  made  to  hold  bird  food,  such  as 
baskets,  coconut  shells,  milk  cartons, 
plastic  bottles,  pine  cones,  flower- 
pots, etc.  Although  not  very  decora- 
tive or  attractive,  feeders  in  this 
group  are  easily  constructed  by  chil- 
dren and  are  excellent  projects  for 
the  introduction  to  bird  study. 

WHAT  TO  FEED:  Beginners 
usually  start  with  the  commercially 
available  bird  seed  mixtures  and  find 
that  these  are  quite  successful.  But 
as  time  passes  and  the  bird  feeding 
habit  develops,  you  will  discover 
that  different  species  can  be  attracted 
by  adding  to  the  mixture  such  things 
as  sunflower  seed,  cracked  and  whole 
corn.  Many  discover  that  poultry 
scratch  feed  gives  good  results  and 
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This  milk  jug  feeder  can  be 

made  by  a  child  and  is  a  good  way 

to  interest  him  in  birds. 


3A  inch  holes  in  a  4x4  will  hold 
peanut  butter  or  suet.  Small 
dowels  below  each  hole  are 
convenient  for  the  birds  but  are 
not  necessarx. 


A  small  tree  limb  with  3A  inch 
holes  in  the  proper  places  is 
attractive.  Use  suet  or  peanut 
butter. 


Art  by  Jose  Vinas 


in- 
ill 

TO. 


Construction  details  for  a  simple  shelf  feeder. 
Drain  holes  in  the  box  are  most  important. 
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A  hopper  type  feeder  made 

from  a  coffee  can  and  a  shallow 

ox  is  simple  to  make  and  is  held 

together  by  its  own  weight. 


I .\2s  with  hardware  cloth  make 
an  ideal  holder  for  suet  cakes. 
It  can  be  hung  or  attached  to  a 
tree  to  attract  the  insect  eating 
birds. 


Photos  by  Gib  Johnston 


4  wooden  hopper  feeder  can  be 
)  dlt  with  simple  tools  by  most 
i  yone  or  bought  at  many  stores. 


A  store  bought  hopper  type  feeder  is  the 

most  common  and  costs  from  $3.00  to 

$15.00.  It  is  effective  and  attractive. 


&      v 
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can  be  very  economical  when  bought 
in  bulk.  Dry  dog  food  also  is  good 
but  not  as  cheap.  Each  change  in  the 
food  will  result  in  changes  in  species 
frequenting  the  feeder. 

In  order  to  attract  even  more 
species  (the  feeds  above  only  bring 
in  the  seed  eaters),  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  food  for  the  insectivorous 
birds.  The  best  thing  for  this  is  suet, 
the  fat  that  you  trim  off  a  steak  or 
roast.  Suet  can  be  fed  "as  is"  or 
melted  down,  mixed  with  seed,  fruit, 
oatmeal,  or  nuts,  poured  into  a  shal- 
low pan  to  cool,  then  cut  into  small 
chunks.  Suet  cakes  can  be  stored  for 
long  periods  but  eventually  become 
rancid  (birds  don't  seem  to  mind 
this). 

A  good  substitute  for  suet,  al- 
though not  as  attractive  to  the  in- 
sect-eating birds,  is  peanut  butter. 
Seeds,  fruit,  oatmeal,  nuts,  etc.,  are 
added  to  the  peanut  butter  (crunchy 
is  best),  mixed  into  a  semi-solid 
paste,  and  fed  in  suet  feeders.  This 
mixture  can  be  stored  in  a  coffee  can 
and  will  last  indefinitely. 


The  Cedar  Waxwing  is  a  common 
fall  visitor  that  can  be  attracted  to  a 
feeder  with  small  bits  of  fruit. 


PLACEMENT    OF    FEEDERS: 

Needless  to  say,  few  people  are  such 
unselfish  bird  lovers  that  they  will 
place  bird  feeders  in  locations  that 
cannot  be  easily  seen.  Since  bird 
study  and  enjoyment  is  the  main 
idea,  feeders  should  be  placed  near 
a  window  of  the  room  where  the 
family  spends  most  of  its  time. 
Favorite  spots  are  usually  near  the 
dining  area  or  patio.  It  is  desirable 
to  place  the  feeder  near  some  ever- 
green   shrubs    or    trees    to   provide 
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The  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  an 
undesirable  bully,  will  take  over  the 
feeder. 

cover  during  the  initial  placement. 
If  your  lot  is  particularly  bare,  place 
the  feeder  near  cover  no  matter  how 
far  away  from  the  house,  and  after 
the  biids  have  discovered  it,  move 
the  feeder  a  few  feet  each  day  toward 
the  site  you  have  chosen. 

Feeding  stations  can  be  effectively 
placed  on  poles,  porch  rails,  or  hung 
from  the  limbs  of  trees.  In  most 
apartments,  a  window  sill  is  the  only 
location  available.  Birds  are  fright- 
ened by  movement  inside  the  house. 


One  of  our  most  exciting  winter 
visitors  is  the  Evening  Grosbeak. 
These  birds  are  not  seen 
every  rear. 


but  they  eventually  become  used  to 
this. 

Care  must  also  be  taken  to  protei  t 
the  feeder  from  cats,  who  quick! 
learn  that  bird  feeders  can  provide  1 
good  meal;  and  from  squirrels,  wh  > 
can  eat  massive  amounts  of  birl 
seed. 

There  are  some  who  condemn  th : 
use  of  feeding  stations.  They  claii  i 
that  the  birds  become  dependent  o  1 
the  food  placed  there  and  lose  the; 
ability  to  find  natural  food.  Possibl ' 
this  is  true  during  the  winter  month: , 
for  some  species  not  normally  foun  I 
in  an  area  will  winter  where  ther  i 
is  a  good  supply  of  food.  In  this  cast , 
once  the  feeding  program  starts 
must  continue,  because  this  group  c  ' 
birds  cannot  cope  with  the  winte ' 
weather. 

This  is  the  season  people  most  en 
joy  feeding  the  birds,  though.  Ther 
is  little  foliage,  so  birds  are  easil 
seen.  They  come  to  the  feeder  read 
ily,  especially  after  rain  or  snow 
And  there  are  those  days  when  it' 
just  too  cold  to  do  much  but  sit  b 
the  fire  and  enjoy  the  birds.         it 
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Anti-Himtin 


A  Wasteful  Issue 


by  Ed  Kozicky  and  John  Madson 


Today's  surge  of  anti-hunting  sen- 
iment  is  nothing  new;  in  one  form 
)r  another,  it  has  existed  in  this 
:ountry  for  a  long  time. 

Reasons  for  anti-hunting  feeling 
lave  varied  over  the  years.  Sport- 
nmting  was  once  regarded  as  the 
die  pursuit  of  such  ne'er-do-wells  as 
*ip  Van  Winkle,  and  the  only  ac- 
:eptable  sporthunters  were  the  well- 
o-do.  By  the  early  1930s,  with  game 
upplies  at  a  low  ebb  and  modern 
onservation  just  getting  underway, 
here  was  widespread  sentiment 
tgainst  hunting  and  it  was  felt  that  it 
vas  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it 


ceased  to  exist  as  a  sport.  However, 
the  Great  Depression  gave  people 
other  things  to  think  about,  and  also 
temporarily  changed  hunting  from  a 
sport  to  a  necessity.  It  put  food  on 
the  table. 

As  the  Depression  eased,  World 
War  II  focused  attention  on  matters 
other  than  hunting.  But  then  came 
Korea  and  Vietnam — long,  bloody 
holding  actions  that  wearied  the 
public  of  killing  and  provided  new 
reasons  for  opposing  recreational 
hunting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  period  after 
World  War   II   saw  a  shift  from   a 


rural  to  an  urban-oriented  society. 
Hunting  is  basically  a  rural  art,  and 
Americans  were  growing  away  from 
their  rural  traditions.  How  many 
people  today  have  ever  helped  their 
fathers  butcher  hogs,  cattle  or  chick- 
ens for  family  use?  As  we  became 
more  urbanized  we  abandoned 
homey  skills  and  the  traditions  of 
those  skills.  To  millions  o\  Amer- 
icans today,  the  rural  art  of  hunting 
is  as  obsolete  as  the  quilting  bee. 

Then  came  the  miracle  age  of 
electronics.  The  outdoors  could  be 
brought  into  the  living  room  through 
a  picture  tube,  and  Disney  film  pro- 
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ductions  lost  little  time  in  doing  so. 
A  vast  Sunday  evening  audience  was 
riveted  to  the  Disney  version  of 
wildlife.  Starting  with  a  proven  for- 
mula for  success — the  humanization 
of  wildlife  with  such  cartoon  charac- 
ters as  Bambi — the  Disney  studios 
went  on  to  depict  Mother  Nature  as 
a  kind  old  grandma  who  provides  a 
peaceful  and  idyllic  existence  for 
her  charges.  Little  mention  was 
made  of  nature's  stern  realities — of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  con- 
stant struggle  for  food  and  cover, 
and  the  rule  of  fang  and  claw. 
Many  viewers  began  to  feel  that  wild 
animals  live  in  perpetual  harmony  in 
enchanted  forests,  a  vision  of  free- 
dom, 'peace  and  beauty  that  was 
missing  from  their  own  lives.  In  their 
new-found  love  of  wildlife— whether 
real  or  imagined — they  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  those  wild  crea- 
tures being  hunted  or  trapped. 

Others,  having  considered  the 
matter  a  little  deeper,  confused  con- 
servation with  preservation.  Since 
they  recognize  wildlife  conservation 
as  something  "good,"  they  feel  that 
killing  wildlife  must  surely  be  "bad." 
They  have  never  quite  understood 
that  wildlife  conservation  and  the 
modern  hunter  are  inseparable,  nor 
that  preservation  is  only  a  minor  ele- 
ment of  conservation. 

We  professional  game  managers 
have  been  partly  at  fault.  During  the 
growing  interest  in  wildlife,  we  gave 
the  public  little  or  nothing  to  do  to 
benefit  wildlife.  We  have  given  them 
no  direct  action  programs  of  their 
own,  and  the  wildlife-loving  public 
has  longed  for  direct  personal  action. 


Consider  the  booming  industry  in 
songbird  feeders  and  foods  during 
the  past  ten  years.  But  this  wasn't 
enough.  Some  people,  denied  a  posi- 
tive role  in  wildlife  conservation,  be- 
gan to  champion  a  negative  cause: 
anti-hunting.  It  is  a  natural  cause  to 
champion  —  spectacular,  righteous, 
and  certainly  inflammatory  and  eas- 
ily understood.  These  same  elements 
were  found  in  the  early  action  taken 
by  sportsmen,  who  attempted  to  in- 
crease game  supplies  with  such  ob- 
vious approaches  as  predator  con- 
trol, game  farms,  and  indiscriminate 
stocking.  Real  progress  wasn't  made 
until  emotional  guesswork  gave  way 
to  professional  game  management, 
and  the  real  problem  emerged:  the 
need  for  adequate  habitat. 

Emotion  is  a  prime  ingredient  in 
any  crusade,  but  if  real  progress  is  to 
be  made,  common  sense  must  prevail 
and  lasting  solutions  must  be  based 
on  facts,  not  emotion.  Anti-hunters 
are  still  in  the  first  stage,  with  dema- 
gogues playing  on  emotion  and  prej- 
udice in  an  effort  to  gain  a  following. 
For  example,  Cleveland  Amory, 
whose  most  notable  contribution  has 
been  advocation  of  a  "Hunt  the 
Hunters  Hunt  Club" — the  main 
ground  rule  of  which  is  not  to  shoot 
a  hunter  within  the  city  limits.  Can 
such  sick  humor  lead  to  reasonable 
solutions  of  social  problems?  Cer- 
tainly not — it  only  adds  fuel  to  the 
emotional  fires  on  both  sides.  Yet, 
this  self-styled  "conservation  expert" 
has  found  an  opportune  time  to  sell 
books  and  exploit  TV  talk  shows 
even  though  he  has  no  real  field  ex- 
perience of  any  kind,  nor  any  back- 
ground in  resource  management. 
Such  a  person  angers  the  dedicated 
hunter,  and  widens  the  gulf  of  mis- 
understanding between  the  hunter 
and  the  non-hunting  nature  lover. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  greatest 
gap  between  hunter  and  anti-hunter 
exists  at  the  lowest  levels  of  outdoor 
experience,  knowledge  and  percep- 
tion. The  greater  the  lack  of  real 
outdoor  mileage  and  perception,  the 
greater  this  gap  between  hunter  and 
anti-hunter. 

The  gap  narrows  as  outdoor  expe- 
rience and  understanding  of  nature 


increase,  and  the  deeply  involved 
hunter  and  the  deeply  involved  nat- 
uralist may  merge  until  they  are  in- 
distinguishable. As  he  matures,  the 
ideal  sportsman  is  a  balanced  blend 
of  hunter,  naturalist,  and  conserva- 
tionist. He's  a  man  with  many 
polished  outdoor  skills  and  abilities, 
one  whose  affection  and  knowledge 
of  nature  are  matched  by  his  efforts 
to  conserve  it.  The  same  can  be  true 
of  the  non-hunting  outdoorsman.  We 
know  skilled  and  experienced  nat- 
uralists who  have  never  hunted,  but 
none  of  these  are  vociferous  anti- 
hunters. 

Still,    such    people    are   likely   to< 
wonder  why  men  hunt  at  all.  Many 
hunters  wonder,  too. 

Some  of  the  best  answers  have 
come  from  the  eminent  Spanish  phi- 
losopher, Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset. 
who  was  intrigued  by  hunting  as  a 
basic  human  pursuit  that  is  as  pro- 
found as  it  is  universal.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, he  felt  that  the  needs  of 
living  men  are  shaped  by  a  pre- 
history that  is  still  urgent  within 
them;  he  believed  that  essential  hu- 
man nature  is  inseparable  from  the 
hunting  and  killing  of  animals,  and 
that  from  this  come  the  most  ad- 
vanced aspects  of  human  behavior. 

If  we  really  try  to  understand  our 
urge  to  hunt  animals,  we  will  find 
issues  in  favor  of  it.  Among  these. 
Scnor  Ortega  y  Gasset  believed,  is 
the  fact  that  hunting  is  one  of  the 
pure  forms  of  human  happiness.  It  is 
a  diversion  in  the  most  exact  sense — 
a  recapitulation  of  our  racial  youth, 
a  return  to  fundamentals  that  we  in- 
stinctively feel  are  free,  basic  and 
right.  For  99  percent  of  our  racial 
life  we  have  been  hunters,  and  the 
little  time  frame  in  which  we  now 
exist  seeks  to  deny  us  the  freedom  in 
environment  that  made  us  what  we 
are.  No  wonder  we  would  rather 
hunt  pheasants  than  shuffle  papers 
in  the  office. 

One  of  the  great  points  in  favor  of 
hunting  is  that  it's  a  classic  exercise 
in  freedom.  For  many  men,  it  is  the 
truest,  most  personal  exercise  in 
freedom  that  is  available  today — and 
we  support  wildlife  populations  not 
just  so  we  will  have  something  to 
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ill,  but  in  order  to  have  a  reason 
3  hunt.  As  Ortega  puts  it:  "One 
oes  not  hunt  in  order  to  kill;  on 
I  le  contrary,  one  kills  in  order  to 
I  ave  hunted."  Put  another  way,  we 
;  o  not  hunt  for  the  joy  of  killing,  but 
br  the  joy  of  living. 

Our  critics  piously  tell  us  that  it  is 
ot  necessary  to  kill  to  enjoy  wildlife. 
( >f  course  it  isn't.  Genuine  hunters 
\  now  that  as  well  as  any  man — and 
:  ?rtainly  better  than  most.  We're 
[  equently  told  that  the  camera  is 
i  greater  challenge  than  the  gun, 
:  id  that  wildlife  photography  is  a 
:  ;manding  pursuit  that's  worth  all 
:  le  study  and  effort  that  you  can  give 
.  But  although  wildlife  photography 
:  a  special  end  in  itself,  it  is  not 
p  anting  in  the  real  sense,  and  can 
i;ver  be.  Ortega  y  Gasset  believed 
1  at  "camera  hunting"  for  wildlife, 
i  its  most  offensive  form,  "repre- 
ss nts  the  maximum  tradition  of  af- 
|  cted  piety" — and  suggested  that 
f  ildlife  photography  relates  to  hunt- 
i  g  as  platonic  love  relates  to  the 
•  al  thing.  Each  has  special  values, 
J  it  neither  can  be  wholly  substituted 
Vr  the  other. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for 
l  mting — even  though  many  of  us 
I  iuld  have  a  full  life  without  ever 
c  lling  another  animal,  and  find  plen- 
]  to  do  outdoors  without  shooting 
i  id  killing.  But  without  hunting,  the 
I  It  would  go  out  of  autumn  and  life 
\  xild  take  on  a  passive  tameness. 

We  are  told  that  man  is  ethical 
)  ly  when  he  does  not  kill,  and  that 
v !  should  curb  our  instincts  in  the 
'•i  use  of  reason  and  humanity,  and 
t  )p  killing  animals.  Yet,  all  of  us 
:  ow  that  it  is  the  carefully  reasoned 
"1  umanizing"  of  our  planet  that  is 
l<  ing  the  most  deadly  damage  to 
I  Idlife.  Genuine  hunting,  done 
'1  lically,  is  based  on  giving  ad- 
'i  ntage  to  the  animal  in  many  ways. 
I  rmanization  of  our  natural  world, 
n  the  other  hand,  tends  to  ultimate- 
y  disadvantage  everything  that  is 
if  t  human.  The  real  hunter,  seeking 
i  edom  in  a  return  to  Nature  as  it 
e  illy  is,  does  far  less  damage  to 
*|  dlife  than  the  modern  man  who 
e  :ks  to  bend  nature  to  his  own 
it  ;ds. 


The  moral  question  of  hunting  or 
not  hunting  is  locked  in  an  impasse. 
The  anti-hunter  cannot  understand 
how  someone  can  love  and  kill  game 
at  the  same  time,  nor  why  anyone 
would  enjoy  hunting.  It  is  a  paradox 
beyond  his  comprehension,  and  the 
hunter  is  rarely  able  to  explain  his 
actions  in  a  lucid  and  rational  way. 
Each  extreme  involves  personal 
emotions  that  are  difficult  to  convey 
to  the  other.  But  while  the  modern 
sporthunter  may  be  unable  to  ex- 
plain his  actions  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  anti-hunter,  should  it  really 
be  necessary  to  do  so?  The  prime 
consideration  should  never  be 
whether  it  is  morally  "right"  or 
"wrong"  to  kill  animals,  but  whether 
or  not  the  act  of  hunting  jeopardizes 
the  existence  of  the  hunted  species. 
And  with  that  consideration,  the  act 
of  modern  sporthunting  is  not 
"wrong." 

From  early  history,  the  hunter 
concerned  himself  with  welfare  of 
game,  and  developed  certain  tradi- 
tions, laws  and  ethics  that  govern 
the  taking  of  game.  It  is  the  hunter 
who  willingly  spends  money  in  the 
form  of  licenses  and  special  taxes 
to  support  game  management.  It  was 
a  hunter  who  saw  the  need  for  bio- 
logical facts  and  principles  by  which 
to  manage  game — Aldo  Leopold.  It 
was  a  hunter  who  promoted  ways  to 
finance  the  biological  research 
needed  to  manage  game — "Ding" 
Darling. 

In  his  brilliant  book  "Game  Man- 
agement," Aldo  Leopold  wrote 

Hunting  for  sport  is  an  im- 
provement over  hunting  for  food, 
in  that  there  has  been  added  to 
the  test  of  skill  an  ethical  code, 
which  the  hunter  formulates  for 
himself,  and  must  live  up  to  with- 
out the  moral  support  of  bystand- 
ers. That  the  code  of  one  hunter 
is  more  advanced  than  that  of  an- 
other is  merely  proof  that  the 
process  of  sublimation,  in  this  as 
in  other  atavisms,  is  still  advanc- 
ing. 

The  hope  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  all  these  instincts  will 
be  'outgrown.'  This  attitude  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  re- 


sulting vacuum  will  fill  up  with 
something,  and  not  necessarily 
something  better.  It  somehow 
overlooks  the  biological  basis  of 
human  nature — the  difference  be- 
tween historical  and  evolutionary 
time  scales.  We  can  refine  our 
manner  of  exercising  the  hunting 
instinct,  but  we  shall  do  well  to 
persist  as  a  species  at  the  end  of 
the  time  it  would  take  to  outgrow 
it. 

Since  modern  game  management 
has  been  established,  with  hunting 
based  on  biological  surpluses  of 
wildlife,  no  game  species  in  North 
America  has  been  severely  depleted 
by  sporthunting  and  many  species 
have  been  brought  from  scarcity  to 
abundance — antelope,  wild  turkey, 
deer,  elk,  and  others.  Revenues  from 
sporthunting  have  also  helped  pre- 
serve wildlife  habitat  for  the  benefit 
of  not  only  game,  but  for  many  non- 
game  wildlife  species. 

The  current  wave  of  anti-hunting 
emotion  will  eventually  spend  itself, 
only  to  be  renewed  by  future  zealots. 
It's  a  pity  that  there  is  always  a  fac- 
tion seeking  to  force  its  morality  on 
another.  If  one  doesn't  like  hunting, 
then  one  should  not  hunt.  But  at- 
tempts to  impose  personal  anti-hunt- 
ing attitudes  on  others  can  only  lead 
to  bitter  controversy  and  recrimina- 
tion in  which  neither  side  really  wins 
and  wildlife  is  almost  certain  to  lose. 
The  time  and  effort  spent  in  this  con- 
flict of  hunter  vs.  anti-hunter  would 
be  far  better  spent  in  furthering  posi- 
tive conservation  efforts.  Our  great- 
est objection  to  the  anti-hunting 
movement  does  not  lie  in  any  threat 
to  sporthunting,  but  in  the  wasted 
time  and  effort  that  it  entails. 

Wildlife's  greatest  problem  today 
is  not  controlled  hunting,  but  uncon- 
trolled use  of  environment.  With  an 
expanding  world  population  and  our 
commitments  to  feed  other  nations, 
with  our  problems  of  balance  of 
trade  and  imported  energy  and 
trends  to  monoculture  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  what  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources? The  developers,  drainers, 
channelizers,  polluters,  dam-build- 
ers, and  agri-businessmen  are  busy, 
and  wildlife  gets  many  promises  but 
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few  benefits.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  problems  eon  fronting  wildlife.  On 
midwestern  and  southern  Hood- 
plains,  hardwood  forests  are  being 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  $12  soy- 
beans. The  Cache  River  drainage  in 
northeastern  Arkansas  is  a  grim  ex- 
ample of  this — and  the  main  de- 
fender of  that  irreplaceable  water- 
fowl habitat  is  Dr.  Rex  Hancock  of 
Stuttgart,  who  happens  to  be  a  duck 
hunter.  The  Garrison  Diversion 
Project  in  North  Dakota  is  another 
example,  as  is  the  South's  pine  forest 
monoculture  that  has  been  labelled 
"The  Third  Forest."  All  over  the 
United  States,  quality  wildlife  habitat 
is  being  drained,  cut,  tamed,  stripped, 
and  re-shaped  to  make  more  money. 
The  need  for  hunter  and  non-hunter 
to  work  together  was  never  more 
important — and  the  chance  to  do  so 
has  never  been  better. 

One  of  the  commonest  complaints 
of  the  virulent  anti-hunter  is  that 
wildlife  conservation  is  in  the  grip 
of  hunting  interests  and  that  the  non- 
hunter  has  no  voice  in  wildlife  man- 
agement. And  here  again,  we  are 
wasting  our  potential. 

The  environmental  1970s  have 
brought  the  cream  of  American 
youth  into  colleges  and  universities 
to  pursue  studies  in  natural  re- 
sources. They  come  with  a  dedica- 
tion that  augers  well  for  our  coun- 
try's future.  The  sad  fact  of  life,  how- 
ever, is  that  most  public  resource 
agencies,  universities,  and  private 
efforts  are  already  well-staffed  with 
resource  specialists.  What  is  needed 
is  new  money  to  take  advantage  of 
this  dedication  and  academic  excel- 
lence. The  skilled  manpower  is  avail- 
able, and  the  time  is  ripe  for  im- 
portant new  management  programs 
—particularly  programs  for  non- 
game  wildlife  species. 

Millions  are  spent  each  year  for 
the  management  of  game  species,  but 
practically  nothing  is  spent  on  the 
"poor  relations"  —  the  non-game 
wildlife.  These  are  no  less  beautiful 
nor  unusual  than  our  game  species, 
nor  less  worthy  of  concern.  We  must 
broaden  wildlife  conservation  to  in- 
clude ail  species  of  wildlife,  and  not 


just  the  favored  few.  Conservation  of 
non-game  wildlife  has  special  mean- 
ing because  it  is  everyday  wildlife; 
it  includes  species  that  are  adaptable 
to  cities  and  suburbs  if  given  half  a 
chance,  and  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  millions  who  never  have  the 
chance  to  spend  time  in  forest,  fields 
and  marshes. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
hunters  to  support  the  management 
of  both  game  and  non-game;  al- 
though they  provide  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  wildlife  conservation,  it  is 
hardly  enough,  and  our  national 
wildlife  is  only  getting  half  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves.  Non-game  wild- 
life management  is  an  ideal  course 
for  non-hunters  who  are  aching  to 
do  something  but  do  not  choose  to 
support  game  species  that  will  be 
hunted. 

There's  no  good  reason  why  ac- 
tion can't  be  taken.  Most  game  man- 
agement and  research  techniques  can 
apply  to  non-game  wildlife,  and 
there  is  a  whole  new  generation  of 
trained,  dedicated  wildlifers  anxious 
to  find  jobs  in  their  chosen  work. 
What  is  needed,  obviously,  is  en- 
abling legislation  and  funding.  In  a 
Winchester- Western  booklet  "A  Law 
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for    Wildlife."    we    have    discus  l 
various  ways  to  fund  non-game  wi 
life  programs. 

Instead  of  wasting  our  efforts 
the  propriety  of  hunting — which 
something  like   the   old   theologi 
debate  over  how  many  angels  c  I 
stand  on   the   head   of  a   pin —  \ 
should  be  working  together  with 
types  of  wildlife  and  joining  fore 
against  the  dcspoilers  of  natural  i 
vironments.  There's  no  better  way 
putting   this   than    by    paraphrasi 
one  of  Aldo  Leopold's  closing  coi 
ments  in  "Game  Management." 

There  is,  in  short,  a  fundamen  \ 
unity  of  purpose  and  method  hi 
tween  hunters  and  anti-hunte:  I 
Their  common  task  of  teaching  t  | 
public  how  to  modify  economic  a  1 
tivities  for  conservation  pur'pos 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
and  difficulty,  than  their  current  dil 
ferences  of  opinion  over  huntin ; 
Unless  and  until  the  common  tastf 
of  wildlife  conservation  is  accon  J 
plished,  the  question  of  hunting  j 
in  the  long  run  irrelevant. 

Reprinted    with    permission    from    An  ' 
Hunting,  A   Wasteful  Issue,  Conservatic  r 
Department  —  Winchester-Western  Di\ 
sion,  Olin-Mathieson  Chemical  Torpor 
lion. 
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I:  you're  interested  in  sorr. :  ;   fishing, 

Bobbj  Brown  State  Park  can  provide  a     '    me 
[base"  for  a  few    lays  on  Clark  Hill  Re 
With  80  campsites  and  2  boat  ramp     die  pari 

■bream  in  die  .ake. 

The  usual  picnic  facilitie    are    st  up  in  the 
~  a  ic  and  the  swimming  pool  i_s  open  every  day 

C-r:r.s    v.-;      ,".r:    -     .'^  ,  -  '  .     .'  .  -  .     .'  .         a'/; 
August  local  churches  sponsc  . .     :n  a 

I  small  chapel  in  the  p  a  • 

B       ^   Bi  vail  take  whatever  p :  you're 

to  need.  The  park  is  literallv  in  the  middle 
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in  World  War  II.  Its  site  is  near  the  dead  tow] 
of  Petersburg,  where  the  Broad  and  Savanna] 
Rivers  intersect.  This  was  a  natural  spot  fc 
trade  to  grow,  and  in  the  early   19th  centur 
Petersburg  was  a  thriving  community.  Tobacc 
and    cotton    warehouses    stored    crops    bein ; 
shipped  up  or  down  the  rivers,  and  large  planta- 
tions grew  up  in  the  area. 

The  foundations  of  the  town  are  visible  nov. 
when  water  in  the  lake  is  low.  Clyde  Webb,  on  i 
of  Bobby  Brown's  regular  campers,  made  man;-, 
trips  to  the  site  collecting  old  bricks.  He  use< 
these  to  build  the  fireplace  in  "Clyde's  Shed,"  ; 
group  shelter  that  several  campers  moved  piec 
by  piece  across  the  lake.  Some  of  the  brick  ' 
are  stamped  with  the  name  "D.  B.  Cade,"  one  o  ' 
the  Petersburg  plantation  owners. 

While  you're  there,  take  time  to  drive  th( 
twelve  miles  to  Nancy  Hart  Park.  This  is  a  ven 
small  park  with  only  a  few  picnic  tables,  bu 
it  contains  a  replica  of  the  cabin  where  Nanq  i 
Hart,  a  Revolutionary  War  hero,  lived. 

When  you  visit  Bobby  Brown  State  Park 
you'll  get  a  couple  of  painless  and  interesting  les 
sons  about  Georgia  history.  And  you  may  ever , 
be  able  to  work  in  some  fishing.  I 
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HE  DUCK   HUNTERS 

[ANDBOOK 

y  Bob  Hinman,  Winchester  Press, 

44  pp.,  $8.95  (hardbound). 

Just  what  everyone  has  been  wait- 
lg  for,  another  "all  you  need  to 
now"  compilation  about  duck  hunt- 
lg.  This  title  was  approached  with 
te  same  degree  of  boredom  that  is 
^served  for  a  careful  study  of  a 
mrth  grade  reader.  It  was  quite  a 
jrprise. 

True  enough,  it  does  attempt  to 
over  the  waterfront  on  the  exceed- 
igly  diverse  sport  of  duck  hunting, 
nd  true,  the  broad  range  of  subject 
tatter  precludes  real  depth  on  any 
ne  aspect,  but  there  the  generaliza- 
on  ends.  The  book  is  really  good. 

Hinman  is  definitely  no  slouch  at 
ther  writing  or  duck  shooting.  The 
riting  is  clear,  concise,  and  very 
:adable.  The  information  is  definitc- 
'  first  rate.  One  gets  the  impression 
lat  Hinman  actually  researched  and 
rote  this  book,  rather  than  synthe- 
zed  several  others. 

The  most  informative  chapters  are 
,  The  Duck  Gun;  8,  Duck  Boats; 
ad  13,  the  Duck  Club.  This  is  not 
•  say  the  advice  on  Blinds  (17). 
•ecoys  (19)  and  Retrievers  (11) 
n't  sound.  It  is. 

If  you  collect  duck  books,  or  you 
"e  just  getting  into  wildfowling,  it 

a  very  good  book. 

AFP 


HOW  TO  COOK  HIS  GOOSE 
(AND  OTHER  WILD  GAME) 
by  Karen  Green  and  Betty  Black, 
Winchester   Press,    185    pp.,    $6.95 
(hardbound). 

For  the  person  who's  not  too  com- 
fortable cooking  wild  game,  this 
cookbook  should  prove  helpful.  It 
begins  with  the  basics  of  game  cook- 
ery, such  as  what  equipment  is 
needed  in  the  kitchen.  It  explains 
how  to  pluck  a  bird  and  how  to  scale 
and  dress  a  fish,  and  how  to  freeze 
these  creatures  once  they're  pre- 
pared. It  even  gives  instructions 
about  carving  game  birds  and  fillet- 
ing fish. 

There  are  recipes  for  upland 
game  birds,  waterfowl,  and  fish. 
Most  are  fairly  simple  and  don't  take 
long  to  prepare,  and  most  use  in- 
gredients that  are  easily  available. 
"Ouail  en  Chex,"  for  example,  calls 
for  a  crust  made  of  crushed  break- 
fast cereal. 

The  nearly  200  recipes  range  from 
very  simple  to  elegant;  from  basic 
poached  fish  to  quail  flambe.  And 
there  are  recipes  for  hors  d'oeuvres, 
dips,  and  luncheon  entrees,  as  well  as 
lor  dinner. 

The  book  does  get  a  little  tire- 
some, though.  It's  written  only  for 
the  woman  with  a  hunting  husband 
and  fails  to  consider  that  a  man 
might  want  to  do  some  of  the  cook- 
ing. And  the  chapter  titles  arc  too 
"cutesy":  Kitchen  Ammunition  de- 
scribes cooking  utensils;  A  Feather 
in  Your  Cap  contains  recipes  for  up- 
land game  birds  and  waterfowl;  and 
Rising  to  the  Bait  is,  obviously, 
about  preparing  fish. 

On  the  whole,  though,  this  is  a 
good  cookbook.  Anyone  who  plans 
to  cook  wild  game  would  do  well  to 
have  this  on  the  bookshelf. 

RNM 


THIS  LAND  I   HAVE  LOVED 
by    Robert    C.    Balfour,    Jr.,    Rose 
Printing  Co.,  132  pp.,  $15.00  (hard- 
bound). 

Two  points  are  clearly  evident 
throughout  this  book:  that  the  au- 
thor sincerely  loves  southwest  Geor- 
gia and  that  he  is  not  in  the  least 
abashed  by  saying  so.  The  book  is 
set  in  the  Thomasville  area,  but  real- 
ly covers  from  Albany  to  (and 
across)  the  Florida  line.  It  seems 
that  in  Balfour's  long  life,  he  has 
trekked  this  expanse  of  country  al- 
most continuously  in  search  of  game, 
fish,  and  personal  tranquility. 

Although  most  of  the  incidents 
and  anecdotes  concern  hunting  or 
fishing,  the  book  continually  strives 
to  convey  a  good  husbandman's  feel- 
ing for  the  land  which  nourished  him. 

The  writing  style  is  simple  narra- 
tive and  somewhat  antiquated.  Con- 
stantly, interesting  asides  are  thrust 
haphazardly  into  main  lines  of 
thought.  The  prose  is  a  bit  stilted 
and  almost  every  character  in  every 
scenario  is  painstakingly  identified; 
all  of  which  will  seem  tedious  and 
boring  to  the  modern  reader  accus- 
tomed to  concise  and  faster-paced 
fare.  In  a  curious  way,  however, 
these  idiosyncrasies  contribute  to  the 
tone  of  the  book  and  are  supportive 
of  its  overall  message. 

Balfour  is  not  an  accomplished 
writer,  nor  is  his  book  a  finely  honed 
masterpiece.  It  does  make  a  quaintly 
eloquent  statement  about  a  land  and 
a  people  the  author  trulv  loves. 

AFP 
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DEER  SEASONS 


T  E  N         N 


GAME  ZONES 

OF 

GEORGIA 


Hunters  may  take  only  legal  buck 
(visible  antlers  above  hairline)  unles 
otherwise  specified;  maximum  limit  wi 
be  two  deer  per  hunter  per  year. 

Hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  illegal  unles 
otherwise  specified. 

Hunting  seasons  on  lands  within  wild 
life  management  areas,  state  or  federa 
wildlife  refuges,  and  military  reservation 
do  not  coincide  with  general  regulation 
unless  so  stated.  (See  special  regulations. 

STATEWIDE  ARCHERY 

Either-Sex,  Sept.  27-Oct.  25.  Theseasoi 
closes  Oct.  14  in  Game  Zone  VI. 

FIREARMS 

GAME  ZONE  I 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-22,  and  Dec.  26 
Jan.  1.  Closed  counties:  Catoosa,  Cobb 
DeKalb,  Fulton,  Murray  Co.  west  o 
U.S.  411,  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 


-29,    and  Dec.  It 


Taylor 
Wilkin 

1   in  the 
Clarke. 


GAME  ZONE  II 

Buck    Only,    Nov. 
Jan  1 . 

Either-Sex.  Nov.  20-22,  and  Dec.  30 
Jan.  1  in  the  following  counties:  Baldwin 
Butts,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Glascock 
Hancock,  Harris,  Henry,  Jasper,  Jones 
Lamar,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Monroe,  Mc 
Duffie,  Newton,  Peach,  Putnam,  Schley 
Spalding,  Talbot,  Taliaferro, 
Twiggs,  Upson,  Warren,  Wilkes, 
son. 

Either-Sex,  Nov.  22  and  Jan. 
following  counties:  Bleckley, 
Coweta,  Elbert,  Greene,  Heard,  Houston. 
Meriwether,  Morgan,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe. 
Pike,  Rockdale,  Troup,  and  Walton. 

Closed     Counties:     Bibb    and    Clavton 


GAME  ZONE  III 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1,  only  in 
Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dougherty. 
Early,  Grady,  and  Thomas  counties. 

Dog  hunting,  Dec.  13-Jan.  1.  in  Mit- 
chell, Seminole,  and  Terrell  counties. 

Dog  hunting,  Dec.  8-Jan.  1,  only  in 
Marion.  Stewart,    and    Webster   counties. 

Either-Sex,  Nov.  8-19,  in  Baker,  Cal- 
houn, Dougherty,  and  Thomas  counties. 
Dogs    may  be  used  in  all  these  counties. 
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Either-Sex,    Dec.    1-6, 

Jo  dogs  permitted. 
Either-Sex,    Jan.    2-3, 
lo  dogs  permitted. 


in    Stewart    Co. 
in     Early    Co., 


LAME  ZONE  IV 

Bue,  Only,  Nov.  1-29,  and  Dec.  26- 
1  in.  1.  (except  Johnson,  Treutlen  and 
1  odge  Co.) 

Buck  Only,   Nov.    1-1 1,  in  Truetlen  Co. 

Buck  Only,   Nov.    1-29,  in  Johnson  Co. 

Buck  Oniy,  Nov.  1-29,  in  that  portion 
. '  Dodge  Co.  lying  west  of  Ga.  230 
nd  north  of  U.S.  280.   and   that  portion 

ing  south  of  U.  S.  280  and  west  of 
;  a.  117  southwest  of  Rhine,  Ga. 

Closed  counties:  Crisp 

Dog  Hunting,  Dec.  1-Jan.  1  in  that 
:  >rtion  of  Johnson  Co.  lying  east  of 
I  wy.  15.  Still  hunting  is  also  allowed 
j  iring  this  period. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  27-29  in  that  por- 
:  )n  of  Dodge  Co.  lying  west  of  Ga.  230 
i  d  north  of  U.S.  280. 


CAME  ZONE  V 

Buck  Only,  First  season,  Nov.  1-29, 
aid  second  season,  Dec.  26-Jan  1.  (E.x- 
c  ptions  to  second  season:  Worth  and 
C  olquitt  and  those  counties  and  portions 
c  counties  whose  normal  season  closes 
J  n.  1). 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1  only  in 
t  e  following  counties:  Clinch  (except  that 
f  >rtion  lying  west  of  the  DuPond-Haylow 
[3.  Rd.'and  south  of  U.S.  84,  and  ex- 
c  pt  that  portion  lying  northwest  of  U.S. 
2.1);  Echols  Co.  east  of  U.S.  129  and 
s  uth  of  Hwy.  187;  Lanier  Co.  north  of 
S  'aboard  Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of 
t  e  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of  U.S. 
2  1.  Hunting  without  dogs  is  also  allowed. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  22-29,  in  that  por- 
t  )n  of  Atkinson  Co.  lying  south  of  the 
S  'aboard   Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of 

1  .S.  221;  and  that  portion  of  Berrien 
C  }.  lying  east  of  U.S.  129.  and  south 
c  Alapaha  River,  and  north  of  Ga.  76, 
aid  west  of  Ga.  135.  Hunting  without 
d  >gs  is  also  allowed. 

Dog  hunting,    Nov.    7-8  and   Nov.  28- 

2  ,  in  Colquitt  Co. 

j '  Ware  County,  Nov.  1-29,  and  Dec. 
2  -Jan  1,  Except  that  portion  lying  north 
jo  U.S.  82.  Bag  limit  2  bucks'.  Hunting 
p  th  dogs  allowed. 

Either-Sex,    Nov.  28-29,   in  Worth  Co. 
ogs  are  not  permitted. 
Closed  counties:  Bacon. 


C4MEZONE  VI 

Dog  hunting,  Oct.  15-Jan.  1,  in  all 
b  unties  except  on  Little  St.  Simons  Is- 
8  id  and  portions  of  Pierce  and  Wayne. 
,  Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-29,  only  in  that 
p  rtion  of  Toombs  Co.  lying  south  of 
C  1.  107  and  Ga.  56. 

Either-Sex.  Jan.  2-3  in  Burke,  Effing- 
Pi  m,    Emanuel.    Jefferson.  Jenkins,  Scre- 


ven, and  Washington  Co.  Dogs  not  per- 
mitted. 

Either-Sex,  Oct.  15-Fcb.  21  on  Little 
St.  Simons  Island.  Fallow  deer  of  either 
sex    may    be   taken.   Dogs  not  permitted. 

Closed  counties:  that  portion  of  Pierce 
lying  west  of  U.S.  82  and  southwest 
of  Pleasant  Hill  Church  Rd.;  and  that 
portion  of  Wayne  Co.  lying  west  of  Jesup 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  169  and  the 
south  by  U.S.  82. 


SMALL  GAME 

FOX— No  closed  season,  statewide;  No 
bag  limit.  Electronic  calls  may  not  be  used. 

BOBCAT-Sept.  15-Feb.  28.  statewide; 
No  bag  limit.  Electronic  calls  may  not  be 
used. 

GROUSE-Oct.  I8-Feb.  28  statewide;  bag 
limit  3  daily. 

OPOSSUM -Oct.  18-Feb.  28,  in  Game 
Zones  I  &  IA,  no  bag  limit.  No  closed 
season  in  Game  Zones  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
and  VI,  no  bag  limit. 

QUAIL-Nov.  20-Feb.  28,  statewide;  daily 

bag  limit  12.  (Possession  36) 

RABBIT-Nov.  20-Feb.  28,  statewide; 
daily  bag  limit  10. 

RACCOON-Oct.  18-Feb.  28  in  Game 
Zones  I  and  IA;  daily  bag  limit  1.  No 
closed  season  in  Game  Zones  II,  III, 
IV,  V  and  VI,  no  bag  limit. 

SQUIRRFL-Sept.  15-Feb.  28  in  Game 
Zones  I  and  IA;  bag  limit  10.  Oct.  15- 
Feb.  28  in  Game  Zones  II,  III,  IV,  V 
and  VI,  bag  limit  10. 

TURKLY-Nov.  20-Jan.  1,  in  Decatur, 
Baker,  Thomas,  and  Grady  Co.  bag  limit 
2  gobblers  (maximum  limit  per  person 
per  year). 


WATERFOWL  SEASON 

DUCKS:  Nov.  19  through  Dec.  3.  1975 
Dec.  17,  1975.  through  Jan.  20,  1976 
Shooting   hours  begin  at   noon,  Nov.    19 
and  Dec.   17,  respectively.  All  other  days 
during  the  season  —  Vi  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset. 
5  daily:  10  in  possession 
Wood  ducks  —  2  daily,  4  in  possession 
Black  ducks —  1  daily.  2  in  possession 
Season  closed  on  Canvasbacks.  Redheads 
and  Canada  Geese 

EXTRA  SCAUP  LIMIT:  In  addition  to 
regular  duck  bag,  an  extra  2  daily  and  4 
in  possession  may  be  taken  throughout 
the  season  east  (seaward)  of  Intracoastal 
Waterway  in  Chatham.  Bryan.  Liberty. 
Mcintosh.  Glynn  and  Camden  Counties. 
EXTRA  BLUE-WINGED  TEAL  LIMIT: 
For  nine  (9)  consecutive  days,  Nov.  19 
through  Nov.  27,  1975,  2  daily  and  4  in 
possession  in  addition  to  the  regular  duck 
bai:. 


COOTS:  Nov.  19  through  Dec.  3,  1975 
Dec.    17.    1975,  through  Jan.   20,    1976 
15  daily:  30  in  possession 

GALLINULES:  Nov.  19  through  Jan.  20. 
1976 

15  daily;  30  in  possession 
MERGANSERS:   Nov.    19  through    Dec. 
3.  1975 

Dec.   17  through  Jan.  20,   1976 
5  daily:  10  in  possession 
Except    Hooded    Merganser —  I    daily:   2 
in  possession 

SEA     DUCKS:     (Scoters.     Eiders,     Old 
Squaws) 

Nov.  19  through  Jan.  20,  1976 
7  daily;  14  in  possession 
Singly  or  in  the  aggregate 
SNOW  GEESE:  (Including  Blue  Geese) 
Dec.  22  through  Jan.  20.  1976 
2  daily:  4  in  possession 
ATLANTIC    BRANT:    Dec,    22   through 
Jan.  20.  1976 
4  daily:  8  in  possession 
Shooting  hours  on  Nov.   19  and  Dec.   17, 
1975.  for  all  ducks,  coots,  mergansers  and 
gallinules    shall    be    from    12    noon    until 
sunset,    local    tunc.    All    other    shooting 
hours  shall  be  fiom   '2    hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset  dailv. 


MIGRATORY   BIRDS 

RAILS:  (Marsh  Hen) 
Sept.  6  through  Nov.  14.  1975 
King  and  Chipper  15  daily;  30  in  posses- 
sion 

Sora  and  Virginia  25  daily:  25  in  posses- 
sion 

SNIPE:  Nov.  20  through  Jan.  23.  1976 
8  daily:  16  in  possession 
WOODCOCK:  Nov.  20  -  Jan.  23.  1976 
5  daily;  10  in  possession 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 


Some  love  us  .  . . 

Despite  a  life-long  love  affair  with 
my  beautiful  native  state,  I  could 
never  come  up  with  a  really  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  comment,  "but 
remember,  Georgia  was  settled  with 
prisoners"  until  the  current,  especial- 
ly outstanding  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine. Bill  Morehead's  classic  com- 
ment of  "they  were  mostly  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  being  poor — but  they 
were  not  guilty  of  being  unskilled" 
will  be  ammunition  to  shoot  down 
the  snipers  at  our  priceless  Georgia 
heritage. 

The  magazine  is  always  a  great 
source  of  joy  and  pride  to  our  fam- 
ily and  we  look  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  anticipation  to  each  issue. 
When  can  we  expect  some  of  Liz 
Carmichael  Jones'  paintings?  Her 
,  work  is  truly  superb.  I  would  like 
so  much  to  see  some  of  her  paintings 
in  person  but  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  have  them  in  the  magazine  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  others 
to  enjoy  and  admire. 

Thank  you  for  doing  our  State 
proud. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Baxter 
Lumpkin,  GA 

and  some  don't .  . . 

I  am  a  charter  subscriber  and 
liked  this  magazine  far,  far  better 
before  the  format  was  changed  sev- 
eral years  back — new  format  has 
never  equalled  in  content  the  origi- 
nal even  though  the  photography  is 
superior. 

Henry  T.  Wingate 
Atlanta,  GA 

1  like  the  old  fishing  and  hunting 
format  much  better!  You  have 
changed  an  informative  sportsman's 
publication  to  a  "Scenic  South"  type 
booklet  for  Georgia.  All  of  your  sub- 
scribers that  I  know  are  fishermen 
and  hunters  who  depend  on  your 
publication.  Like  me,  they  subscribe 
to  stay  informed  so  that  they  might 
setter    njoy  and  legally  pursue  their 
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outdoor  activities.  Please  give  us  the 
information  we  need. 

Charles  L.  Crumbley 

While  it  is  true  that  OIG  now  carries 
articles  on  many  natural  resource 
topics  other  than  hunting  and  fishing, 
it  was  never  our  intention  to  aban- 
don hunters  and  fishermen.  Geor- 
gia's sportsmen  are  very  important 
to  us.  We  will  continue  to  plan  and 
use  feature  articles  which  we  hope 
are  important  to  sportsmen. 

Rut,  OIG  makes  a  nice  gift . . . 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
find  myself  on  your  mailing  list.  My 
son,  head  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment, Armstrong  College,  Savannah, 
Georgia,  sees  that  Santa  Claus  keeps 
the  publications  coming  my  way. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  writing  to  you  re- 
garding Outdoors  in  Georgia,  but  it 
took  the  current  issue — August — to 
bring  my  urge  to  the  sticking  point. 

This  August  issue  is  a  honey.  It 
starts  right  out  on  page  1 , — The 
Revolution — by  the  publisher,  David 
Cranshaw.  An  excellent  article  that 
promises  mighty  interesting  material 
in  future  issues.  There  is  so  much  of 
intense  historical  interest  to  tell 
about  the  early  days  in  Georgia.  And 
to  bring  the  story  right  up  to  date — 
all  of  the  200  years — should  be 
most  promising. 

And  then— "SHARKS!"  What  a 
beautiful  article.  And  also,  excellent 
photography.  Personally,  I  am  not 
a  bug  on  insects — but  I  am  sure  that 
many  folks  are  interested.  Here 
again,  fine  photography  is  the  result 
of  patience.  Then,  the  Sand  and  the 
Sea  and  the  Sky  is  a  good  section 
filled  with  action.  And  anyone  not 
interested  in  harvesting  oysters  must 
not  like  to  eat  them.  All  of  us  oyster 
lovers  not  aware  of  just  how  the  crop 
is  gathered  should  start  reading  right 
now. 

Personally,  I  am  an  ardent  duck 
hunter  and  take  the  art  of  fishing  in 
stride,  so  those  articles  are  good.  But 
— -"The  Revolution" — with  Georgia 
so  saturated  with  history — you've 
got  a  winner. 

Myron  Worthington,  Sr. 
Rockford,  111. 


A  friend  gave  us  a  gift  subscrip 
tion  to  your  magazine  a  few  month  j 
ago.  Each  month  since  that  time  wll 
have  enjoyed  the  beautiful  photog  j 
raphy  and  informative  articles  abou 
our  great  state. 

Your  article  on  "Ellicott's  Rock 
was  so  interesting  we  took  a  side  tri]  j 
there  while  on  vacation.  The  scener  j 
was  beautiful;  however,  that  is  . 
loooooonnnngggg  walk  for  amateurs 
Now  that  we're  home  and  our  fee 
have  recovered,  we  are  glad  we  tool 
the  hike. 

We  just  wanted  you  to  know  wi- 
appreciate  reading  articles  which  tel 
us  about  our  state's  resources,  beau 
ty,  and  history. 

The  Wayne  Williams  Famih 
Metter.  GA 


Cardinals  in  Winter 
by  Ron  Jenkins 

Reproductions  of  the  origina 
"Decorator  Series"  painting,  "Cardi 
nals  in  Winter,"  shown  on  the  back 
cover,  are  now  on  sale  by  the  Na-. 
tional  Wildlife  Art  Exchange  foi 
the  benefit  of  St.  Louis  Children'; 
Hospital. 

Prints  of  the  painting,  which  is 
owned  by  the  St.  Louis  Footbal 
Cardinals,  are  available  for  the  price 
of  $23.50.  The  St.  Louis  Footbal 
Cardinals  have  designated  St.  Louis 
Children's  Hospital  as  the  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  to  help  fulfill  the 
medical  needs  of  children  in  the  St' 
Louis  area.  Children's  Hospital  will 
receive  $9  from  each  print  sold,  and 
$3.50  of  the  total  cost  is  for  handling 
and  mailing. 

The  print  is  1 6  by  20  inches  and  is 
printed  on  1 00  per  cent  rag  water- 
marked paper.  Each  print  in  the 
limited  editions  is  numbered  and  is 
signed  by  the  artist. 

The  prints  are  available  by  mail 
order  only  through  the  National 
Wildlife  Art  Exchange,  Inc.  The 
limited  editions  may  be  ordered  at 
$23.50  per  print  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Art  Exchange,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Drawer  3385.  Vero  Beach.  Florida 
32960.  Please  make  checks  payable 
to:  NWAE/St.  Louis  Children's 
Hospital. 
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The  Invaders,  our  unwanted  wildlife.  Gib  Johnston  examines  several 
alien  wildlife  species  and  their  invasion  of  this  country;  "wildlife  acci- 
dents" which  have  proved  very  costly. 

The  Sound  of  Beagles.  A  frosty  morning,  and  the  merry  yip  of  beagles 
pushing  a  cottontail  are  among  the  many  pleasant  elements  of  a 
traditional  rabbit  hunt  described  by  Joe  Cullens. 

Yesterday's  Blocks.  Years  ago,  skilled  artisans  crafted  their  own  duck 
decoys,  and  did  them  well.  A  collection  of  antique,  hand-carved 
"blocks,"  photographed  by  Bob  Busby,  shows  why  they  are  regarded 
today  as  objects  of  art. 

Dangerous  Dan  McGirth.  A  renegade  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
McGirth  fought  for,  and  was  feared  by,  both  sides  in  the  American 
Revolution.  Bill  Morehead  profiles  this  extraordinary  individual  in 
the  December  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 


Seasons  (greetings  to  you  and  your 
family  from  K~)utdoors  in  (^eorgta.  Vi/hy 
not  give  our  wonderful  world  to  some  of 
your  friends?  Use  our  convenient  mailer 
today.  rJLel  the  gift  of  y^Jutdoors  in  C^eorgta 
be  your  way  of  saying  1 1  terry  L^hnst- 
tnas     this  year. 
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Georgia's  native  waterfowl 

WOOD  DUCKS 


by  Jim  Odom 


Reigning  undisputed  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  birds  in  the  world,  the 
wood  duck,  Aix  sponsa,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  the  summer  duck,  is  a 
favorite  of  hunters,  photographers, 
naturalists,  and  artists.  Whatever  the 
reason  he  is  sought,  this  bird  pro- 
vides no  easy  opportunities  for  man 
to  come  close  to  him.  His  habitat, 
consisting  of  woodland  swamps,  puts 
him  out  of  the  way  of  most  human 
activities.  In  fact,  most  wood  duck 
sightings  are  the  result  of  predawn 
wading  through  swampy  areas  or  an 
entirely  accidental  encounter. 

Several  methods  of  finding  new 
wood  duck  habitat  can  be  used.  To 
find  a  likely  area,  a  topographic 
map  is  a  handy  tool.  Marked  on  the 
map  are  roads,  creeks,  and  swampy 
areas.  (Maps  can  be  ordered  by 
writing  the  Washington  Distribution 
Section,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
1200  South  Eads  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22202.  Ask  for  a  quadrangle 
map  order  form  and  an  index  to 
topographic  maps  for  Georgia. ) 


Local  residents  are  usually  happy 
to  point  out  swampy  areas.  Since 
wood  duck  habitat  is  not  under  cul- 
tivation, farmers  often  consider  it 
useless  land,  and  frequently  grant  the 
sportsman  permission  to  hunt  there. 

Another  method  of  finding  wood 
ducks  involves  locating  railroad 
tracks  which  run  through  the  area 
under  consideration.  Railroad  tracks 
are  often  built  through  swampy 
places,  across  creeks  and  rivers,  and 
through  lowlands.  Walking  down  the 
tracks  may  provide  entry  to  wood 
duck  habitat  that  is  otherwise  very 
remote. 

To  start,  the  sportsman  has  to  lo- 
cate some  tracks.  Again  the  topo- 
graphical map,  local  residents,  or 
just  plain  scouting  around  are  good 
methods.  When  using  railroad  tracks, 
however,  the  hunter  should  be  con- 
stantly alert  for  trains.  And  since 
many  of  the  suitable  hunting  spots 
are  near  trestles,  he  should  be  es- 
pecially careful  when  crossing  them. 

Anyone  who  uses  the  topographic 


map  will  save  himself  many  miles 
of  unproductive  walking  once  a 
good  track  is  located.  He  should 
begin  the  trek  with  a  foreknowledge 
of  some  marshy  areas  along  the 
track.  However,  much  walking  will 
still  be  required;  but  this  effort  is 
many  times  easier  than  covering  the 
same  distance  through  the  woods. 

Anything  should  be  expected  when 
walking  down  the  tracks.  Seasonally 
wet  areas  not  shown  on  the  map 
will  sometimes  be  found.  As  any 
likely  looking  duck  habitat  appears, 
it  is  wise  to  move  slowly  and  care- 
fully. If  wood  ducks  are  present,  they 
arc  capable  of  detecting  movements 
and  sounds  some  distance  away.  It's 
a  good  bet  that  if  ducks  are  using 
the  place  when  it  is  scouted,  they 
will  be  using  it  later. 

Once  an  ideal  spot  is  located,  per- 
mission to  use  it  must  be  secured 
from  the  property  owner.  If  the 
area  is  within  the  railroad  right-of- 
way,  the  local  offices  oi  the  railroad 
company  must  be  contacted.   Even 
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if  the  hunting  is  to  be  done  off  the 
right-of-way,  permission  is  still 
needed  to  cross  it. 

The  owner  of  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty also  must  be  contacted  for  per- 
mission to  hunt  on  his  land.  Finding 
him  can  sometimes  be  a  problem,  but 
several  methods  are  available  to  do 
this.  First,  identifying  marks  of  the 
landowner  should  be  sought.  For 
example,  the  paper  companies  usual- 
ly mark  their  boundaries  with  signs, 
tree  paint,  and  concrete  monu- 
ments. Georgia  Kraft  and  St.  Regis 
often  grant  hunting  permission  from 
their  regional  offices. 

Finally,  if  no  indication  of  owner- 
ship is  located,  a  trip  to  the  county 
courthouse  may  bring  results.  If  the 
hunter  can  determine  where  the  land 
is  located  on  the  county  plats,  the 
clerk  can  look  up  the  property 
owner.  A  courtesy  call  on  the  owner 
may  result  in  permission  to  hunt 
there. 

Once  the  preliminaries  of  finding 
a  location  and  securing  permission 
to  hunt  are  completed,  the  hunter 
needs  to  visit  the  area  during  the 
same  time  of  day  he  will  be  hunting. 
A  predawn  trip  will  give  him  valu- 
able insight  into  exactly  where  the 
ducks  come  in,  their  flight  paths,  and 
the  best  location  for  a  blind. 

An  initial  place  of  concealment 
might  have  been  selected  when  the 
hunter  first  encountered  the  place. 
Using  this  cover  on  the  return  trip 
will  help  insure  that  some  ducks  are 
seen.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
selecting  the  location  for  a  perma- 
nent blind.  It  should  be  constructed 
with  no  trees  or  other  interference 
in  the  front.  Finally,  the  blind  must 
be  within  range  of  where  the  ducks 
will  likely  land  or  pass.  Also,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  landscape  might 
spook  the  ducks,  causing  them  to 
veer  off  and  avoid  the  blind  entirely. 
Therefore,  the  materials  for  the  blind 
should  be  natural  ones,  selected  from 
the  area. 

A  duck  blind  need  not  be  an  elab- 
orate construction,  but  it  should 
thoroughly  hide  the  hunter  on  all 
sides,  especially  from  the  top.  Reeds 
and    bushes    stuck    in    the    ground 


in  front,  some  camouflage  netting 
and  camouflage  makeup  like  bow- 
hunters  use  will  enable  a  hunter  to 
conceal  himself  adequately.  Possibly 
more  important  than  complete  con- 
cealment is  the  ability  to  remain  per- 
fectly motionless  as  the  ducks  come 
within  range.  The  more  active  and 
fidgety  the  hunter,  the  more  conceal- 
ment he  needs. 

Much  has  been  written  on  blind 
construction.    Good    books    on    the 
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subject  should  be  available  in  any 
public  library. 

On  opening  day  of  the  season, 
enter  the  blind  fully  prepared  and 
equipped  for  the  job.  To  bring  down 
wood  ducks  in  such  a  situation,  sev- 
eral loads  and  gauges  of  shotgun 
can  be  used.  The  shooting  is  fairly 
close  range  so  a  modified  choke  is 
preferable  to  a  full. 

It  is  said  that  wood  ducks  do  not 
decoy    readily.    While    this   may    or 
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may  not  be  true,  decoys  really  are 
not  necessary  for  this  type  of  shoot- 
ing. The  ducks  are  going  to  be  com- 
ing in  anyway,  looking  for  a  place 
to  lay  up  for  the  day.  However,  re- 
trieving downed  ducks  might  require 
some  special  preparation. 

If  the  pond  is  completely  wadable, 
chest  waders  will  aid  the  hunter  in 
retrieving  the  ducks  he  knocks  down. 
However,  wood  duck  ponds  can  be 
boggy  in  places,  and  require  great 
care  in  negotiating  them  by  foot.  In 
addition,  a  crippled  duck  can  be  very 
elusive  among  the  reeds  or  other 
foliage.  For  the  sake  of  preserving 
more  game,  a  retrieving  dog  is  a 
good  hunting  partner.  The  Labrador 
retriever  is  a  willing  friend,  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  iciest  water  to  cap- 
ture a  downed  duck.  The  thrill  af- 
forded a  hunter  by  watching  his  well- 
trained  dog  work  is  worth  the  time, 
trouble,  and  money  it  takes  to  ac- 


quire such  a  dog.  The  dog  should  be 
responsive  enough  to  remain  still  and 
alert  in  the  blind. 

For  the  hunter  especially,  with  his 
bag  limits  on  certain  species  of 
ducks,  the  positive  identification  of 
ducks  is  essential.  Sometimes  other 
species  of  waterfowl  will  use  the 
same  area  as  the  wood  duck — mal- 
lards, widgeons,  and  teal,  for  exam- 
ple. Therefore,  the  hunter  must  pay 
attention  to  the  mixed-bag  limits, 
which  can  be  a  bonus. 

To  help  in  identifying,  the  pam- 
phlet, "Ducks  at  a  Distance,"  can  be 
ordered  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  price  list  is  free  and  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  In  addition,  other  helpful 
duck  identification  guides  can  be 
bought  at  bookstores  or  checked  out 
from  the  library. 


The  wood  duck  especially  is  easily 
recognized  in  the  wild.  His  distinc- 
tive large  head,  short  neck,  and 
slicked-back  crest  along  with  his 
colorful  markings  make  him  stand 
out  among  waterfowl.  His  startling 
call,  once  heard,  is  rarely  forgotten 
by  the  sportsman.  Often  the  call  will 
be  heard  before  the  wood  duck 
comes  into  sight. 

Of  the  many  types  of  sportsmen 
that  pursue  this  resplendent 
fowl,  each  can  take  home  his  own 
treasure.  A  brace  of  wood  ducks 
will  grace  any  table.  A  taxidermist 
can  turn  the  skin  into  a  work  of  art. 
Exciting  photographs  can  bring  back 
pleasant  memories  and  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  photographer,  and 
wildlife  paintings  are  increasingly 
popular  in  Georgia  homes  and  of- 
fices. Whatever  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing the  wood  duck,  this  bird  offers  ad- 
venture, satisfaction,  and  excitement. 
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Henry  Ford,  well  known  as  an  auto  magnate,  isn't 
usually  associated  with  the  Civil  War.  But  because  of 
his  interest  in  this  period  of  history,  one  of  Georgia's 
finest  examples  of  earthwork  fortifications  was  preserved. 

Fort  McAllister,  about  26  miles  south  of  Savannah, 
had  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  time  Ford  purchased 
it.  Weeds  and  grass  blanketed  its  parapets,  and  trees 
were  entrenched  on  its  bombproofs.  Like  the  proverbial 
old  soldier,  the  fort  was  fading  away,  until  Ford  took 
charge  of  its  restoration.  He  rebuilt  the  walls  of  marsh 
mud  and  sand,  renovated  the  hospital  area,  and  restored 
the  hot  shot  oven  (where  soldiers  heated  the  shot  to  be 
fired  at  wooden  boats).  Today  Fort  McAllister  looks  al- 
most exactly  as  it  did  in  the  1860s. 

The  fort,  overlooking  the  Ogeechee  River,  was  one  of 
several  built  to  guard  the  four  waterways  that  led  into 


A  J  0-inch  Colwnbiad  stands  between 
earthworks  at  the  restored  fort.  This  type  of 
cannon  was  common  to  coastal 
fortifications  during  the  Civil  War. 


Savannah.  Fort  McAllister  also  protected  rice  and  cot- 
ton plantations  bordering  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  Railroad  bridge  that  lay  four  miles  above 
the  fortifications. 

But  its  importance  didn't  lie  in  what  it  defended. 
Although  Savannah  had  been  strategic  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war — the  city  was  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  ports 
in  the  South — its  value  lessened  considerably  after  the 
1862  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  This  fort  had  protected 
Savannah's  port,  and  once  the  port  was  blocked  from 
the  sea,  the  city  was  no  longer  a  southern  supply  center. 

Fort  McAllister's  value  lay  in  its  construction.  It  was 
built  of  the  very  cheapest  materials:  timber,  sand,  earth, 
and  mud.  And  it  couldn't  even  begin  to  compete,  in 
beauty  or  in  cost,  with  grandiose  brick  or  rock  forts  like 
Pulaski. 

Pulaski  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  it 
was  designed  for  beauty  as  well  as  defense.  The  North- 
ern engineers  who  built  it  thought  it  was  impregnable, 
and  indeed  it  was — against  the  cannon  of  its  time.  The 
spherical  shot  fired  from  smoothbore  guns  was  easily 
deflected    bv    the    masonry    walls.    As    the    Civil    War 
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Above,  forerunners  of  bunkers  used  in 
modern  warfare,  the  earthen  bomb- 
proofs  absorbed  high  velocity  shells 
without  sustaining  significant  damage. 


Right,  underground  passages  now  house 
a  projectile  display,  while  a  diorama 
depicts  the  successful  Union  assault  on 
the  fort. 


Far  right,  outnumbered  by  elements  of 
Sherman's  Union  forces,  Ft.  McAllis- 
ter's Confederate  garrison  fought  in 
vain.  The  fort  was  overrun  and  fell  after 
15  minutes  of  hand-to-hand  figliting  on 
the  earthworks. 
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progressed,  projectiles  designed  for  newer  rifled  cannon 
traveled  faster  and  farther,  and  gave  greater  penetra- 
tion on  their  target.  These  could  not  be  deflected  as 
easily,  and  the  brick  was  too  brittle  to  offer  proper 
resistance. 

So  Fort  Pulaski  fell  after  only  30  hours  of  bombard- 
ment. Fort  McAllister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attacked 
nine  different  times  and  each  time  successfully  withstood 
the  assault.  The  secret  of  its  success  lay  in  its  lowly 
construction.  The  marsh  mud  and  sand  walls  absorbed 
the  impact  of  the  shells;  resistance  was  by  absorption 
instead  of  attempted  deflection.  And  any  damage  could 
be  repaired  quickly:  the  soldiers  had  only  to  shovel  the 
earth  back  into  place  and  remount  the  guns. 

Ironically,  Fort  McAllister  helped  the  North  as  much 
as  the  South,  because  it  provided  their  troops  with  a 
testing  ground  for  new  ironclad  vessels.  The  well-known 
battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  had  demon- 
strated the  value  of  these  ships,  and  the  Northern  army 
began  building  more  of  them.  The  first  one  completed 
was  the  USS  Montauk,  whose  revolving  turret  housed 
an  11 -inch  Dahlgren  gun  and  a  15-inch  gun.  The 
Montauk  attacked  Fort  McAllister  in  January  of  1863 
but  did  little  damage  to  the  fortifications.  The  ship  itself 
also  was  only  slightly  damaged;  fifteen  direct  hits  scored 


by  Confederate  gunners  barely  dented  its  armor. 

In  March  three  more  ironclads  participated  in  an 
attack  on  the  fort,  with  the  same  results. 

Even  though  the  ships  sustained  little  damage,  one 
serious  problem  was  discovered  during  the  fighting.  The 
bolts  that  held  the  plating  were  of  poor  quality  metal, 
and  the  impact  of  shots  striking  the  outside  of  the  turret 
caused  part  of  the  bolts  to  fly  off  and  ricochet  from  wall 
to  wall.  This  flying  metal  presented  a  much  greater 
danger  to  the  crew  than  did  the  Confederate  shelling. 

Fort  McAllister  was  well  prepared  to  withstand  naval 
attacks,  but  it  hadn't  been  built  to  fend  off  land  ad- 
vances. Most  of  its  heavy  weapons  faced  the  river,  and 
its  soldiers  were  experienced  in  shelling  ships,  not  in 
hand-to-hand  combat.  When  General  William  Sher- 
man's forces  attacked  the  fort  in  1864,  there  was  little 
its  defenders  could  do.  And  their  problems  multiplied 
when  Sherman's  troops  captured  a  Confederate  picket 
who  revealed  the  location  of  mines  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  woods  surrounding  the  fort. 

The  fall  of  Fort  McAllister  marked  the  end  of  Sher- 
man's "March  to  the  Sea,"  and  the  end  of  his  campaign 
in  Georgia.  The  fort  and  its  troops  had  done  their  part 
to  defend  the  state,  but  the  Confederacy  had  lost  its  last 
stronghold  on  Georgia's  coast.  (§) 
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like  a  fire.  I  like  the  searching  warmth  of  a  glowing  ancient 
fireplace.  I  like  the  pungent  odors  of  a  hunter's  fire,  set  carefully  on 
some  lane  in  backcountry  Georgia,  with  its  smoke 
disappearing  into  a  black  November  night  and  reaching  unseen  for  the 
full  moon. 

I  like  a  fire  in  my  fireplace  at  home.  It  can  keep  you  company — 
can  even  help  keep  you  sane — on  those  nights  when  your 
sins  come  around  to  call,  one  by  one. 

Civilization  in  all  its  wonder  has  never  devised  a  better  way  to  greet 
the  dawn  than  by  making  a  fire — it's  one  of  the  most  human 
rituals  we  have.  When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  add  it  all  up,  I'll 
probably  be  a  candidate  for  that  "big  fireplace  in  the  sky  (or 
wherever)."  But  I  hope  it'll  be  after  an  outside  breakfast 
cooked  on  glowing  coals  in  the  face  of  a  chilly  morn. 

I  like  fireplaces,  too.  When  you  think  about  it,  most  of  our 
environmental  troubles  in  this  country  began  at  about  the  time 
houses  started  being  built  without  fireplaces.  Alienation  of  modern  man 
from  his  environment,  for  me,  is  underlined  by  houses  all  over  the 
country  with  their  fireplaces  cemented  over,  replaced  by 
central  heating  or  ugly  boxes  that  reek  of  not-so-natural  gas.  The 
culmination  of  it  all  has  come  recently  with  phoney  fireplaces  holding 
phoney  logs  giving  off  phoney  warmth  for  plastic  people  in 
no-deposit-no-return  homes.  No  wonder  some  whole  families  grow 
up  without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  real  life  can  be  like. 

I'd  like  to  help  those  people  by  telling  them  a  real  fireplace  is  a 
different  matter.  No  theater,  no  TV,  no  circus  and  no  magician  can 
hope  to  have  the  same  effect  on  a  small  child — or  the  whole 
family — as  does  a  fireplace. 

A  fireplace  is  for  roasting  chestnuts  (Chinese  now,  American 
yesterday),  popping  popcorn,  drying  boots  and  listening  to  tales  of 
days  gone  by.  A  fireplace  is  for  those  deliciously  special  nights  when 
snowflakes  scatter  themselves  on  the  Southern  countryside. 

A  fireplace  is  for  turning  out  the  lights  and  pretending  you  are 
Abraham  Lincoln  reading  by  firelight.  With  poker  in  hand,  a  fireplace 

*WHERE    I    GREW    UP   THE    FIREPLACE   WAS   CALLED    THE    "FAR"    PLACE.    I    LIKE 
TO  THINK   IT  WAS  CALLED  THAT  BECAUSE   IT  COULD   EASILY   CARRY   YOU 
TO   THAT   DREAMY   FAR   PLACE   YOU   WANTED   TO   GO. 
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is  for  conducting  a  miniature  fireworks  display  by  jabbing 

at  black  gum  logs  to  produce  purple  sparks  ( red  oak  gives  blue 

sparks,  hickory  red  ones,  and  so  on). 

A  fireplace  is  company.  Not  for  company  but  company. 
It  is  a  truth  that  a  person,  bereft  of  other  humans,  can — with  a  fire 
in  a  fireplace — never  be  quite  alone.  Maybe  it  has  to  do  with 
something  buried  in  the  mists  of  our  early  history. 

A  fireplace  can  bring  you  peace.  It  can  lead  you  down  the 
pathways  in  the  back  of  your  mind  to  the  green  valley.  Watching  the 
flames  weave  themselves  around  shadows  you  can  never  quite  make 
out,  you  find  yourself  transformed  for  a  minute  into  the 
person  you  should  be. 

A  house  heated  only  with  fireplaces  is  what  educators  call  a 
"learning  experience."  Each  morning  the  house  tells  you  that  if  you 
don't  hit  the  floor  and  make  a  fire,  you're  going  to  be  colder 
than  a  well-digger's  bucket.  The  wood  pile  tells  you  that  if  you  don't  cut 
wood  you're  going  to  suffer. 

These  lessons  are  taught  and  re-taught  every  day,  and  pretty 
soon  the  learner  begins  to  understand  that  he — and  only  he — is 
responsible  for  his  comfort.  It  also  tells  him  that  he  can  do  the  job.  I 
think  these  lessons — learned  in  the  city  or  in  a  rural  farm 
house — just  naturally  developed  people  who  were  independent  and  took 
care  of  themselves. 

Maybe  there  is  a  better  place  to  end  a  hard  day's  hunt  than  a  rosy 
warm  fireplace — but  I  haven't  found  it.  They  say  that,  with  the 
energy  crisis,  those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  have  fireplaces  in  our  homes 
may  have  to  rely  on  them  for  heat  as  well  as  company.  It  wouldn't 
be  too  hard  to  take — it  would  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
my  upbringing. 

There's  a  poem  I  read  in  Gene  Hill's  book,  A  Hunter's  Fireside 
Book,  that  just  about  sums  up  the  way  some  feel  about 
fires,  firewood  and  fireplaces: 

Beechwood  fires  are  bright  and  clear 

If  the  logs  are  kept  a  year. 

Chestnut's  only  good,  they  say. 

If  for  long  it's  laid  away. 

Birch  and  fir  logs  burn  too  fast, 

Blaze  up  bright  and  do  not  last. 

Elm  wood  burns  like  a  churchyard  mold; 

Even  the  very  flames  are  cold. 

Poplar  gives  off  a  bitter  smoke, 

Fills  your  eyes  and  makes  you  choke. 

Apple  wood  will  scent  your  room 

With  an  incense  like  perfume. 

Oak  and  maple,  if  dry  and  old, 

Keep  away  the  winter  cold. 

But  ash  wood  wet  and  ash  wood  dry 

A  king  shall  warm  his  slippers  by. 
If  we  have  to  go  back  to  warming  our  homes  with  firewood,  that 
poem  will  come  in  handy.  And  so  will  our  axes,  saws,  pickup 
trucks  and  our  memories  of  Christmases  past.         <§) 
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By  Joe  Cullens 

Photography  by 
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The  cutting  chill  of  a  wintry  morning  has  ebbed  to 
the  dull  ache  of  sub-freezing  cold  as  a  waiting 
storm  etches  the  sky  with  grey,  icy  tracks.  But  the 
stillness  that  grips  the  broomsaged  landscape  like  the 
iron  grasp  of  a  feeding  hawk  suddenly  is  broken 
by  the  shuffling  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  stubby  paws 
and  the  snuffling  of  six  well-tuned  black  noses 
searching  for  an  elusive  cottontail. 

Anxious  beagles  criss-cross  the  brushy  field  in 
ambling,  circular  fashion  till  one  of  them  picks 
up  a  trace  of  that  tell-tale  odor — rabbit! 
With  a  baleful  yelp  signaling  the  others  in  the  pack,  he's 
quickly  surrounded  by  the  other  dogs  as  the  pace 
quickens  and  the  yelps  increase  in  number  and  pitch. 

A  few  yards  ahead,  the  sage  is  scattered  by 
a  rabbit  on  the  run.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  the  fleeing 
cottontail,  a  rabbit  hunter  begins  to  coax  the  dogs 
in  the  right  direction  with  a  series  of  high-pitched  calls 
which  ring  across  the  field  and  attract  the  other 
hunters  in  the  group. 
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After  setting  the  dogs  "on  trail,"  the  hunters 
relax  and  listen  while  the  dogs  do  their  work. 
"They've  turned  him"  brings  the  group  to  attention, 
and  they  begin  to  separate  and  ready  themselves. 
The  rabbit  still  has  the  advantage,  though,  for  he  streaks 
past  a  hunter  in  bounding,  zig-zag  evasion  and 
disappears  into  the  thick  brush  near  the 
head  of  the  field. 

The  dogs  are  puzzled  by  the  rabbit's  typical  trick 
of  doubling  back  on  his  own  trail.  A  few  more 
maniacal  yelps  and  they  are  on  the  scent  again.  This 
time  it's  to  no  avail,  though,  for  the  rabbit  has  found  a 
hole  and  disappeared.  The  aimless  barking 
of  the  defeated  hounds  is  little  consolation  to  the 
hunters,  who  vow  soon  to  return  to  that  lair 
and  flush  its  resident  for  another  chase. 

The  chase  is  really  what  rabbit  hunting  is  all  about: 
the  air  of  excitement  pervading  a  rabbit  hunt  can  be 
equalled  by  no  other  dog-hunting  experience. 
Sure,  there  is  that  heart-stopping  excitement  when 
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the  air  explodes  with  a  flushed  quail  covey,  or 
in  the  "treed"  howl  from  a  good  coon  hound.  But  these 
can  little  compare  to  the  urgent  desire  to  solve 
the  mystery  in  the  wily  cottontail's  whereabouts. 

After  all,  when  a  bird  dog  is  on  point,  or  a 
coon  dog  hollers  "treed,"  you  know  the  game  is  right 
in  front  of  him,  either  up  a  tree  or  a  few  yards  ahead  in 
the  grass  or  brush.  With  rabbits  it's  a  bit  different. 
A  rabbit  can  jump  just  about  anywhere,  and  usually 
does,  in  full  flight  from  that  bunch  of  sniffing  noses  and 
discordant  yelps.  Though  the  cottontail  is  fairly  easy 
game — a  reasonably  accurate  shot  will  score  a 
clean  kill — he  has  the  element  of  surprise  in  his  favor 
and  seems  to  be  uncannily  adept  at  taking  advantage 
of  the  confusion  of  the  moment. 

Rabbits  are  noted  for  their  tactics  of  evasion. 
As  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  stories  of  Brer  Rabbit, 
briar  patches  often  become  their  "laughing  place."  The 
rabbit's  ability  to  head  out  in  one  direction  and 
wind  up  back  in  the  same  place  a  few  minutes  later 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  beagle's  existence  since  the 
whole  thing  began  sometime  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

For  hundreds  of  years  hunting  was  primarily 
a  pastime  for  the  nobility,  and  the  forerunner 
of  modern-day  rabbit  hunting  was  hare  hunting  in 
Europe.  The  hare  hunts  of  those  days  were  a  far  cry 
from  the  free-running  outings  of  today. 

The  European  hare  can  be  compared  best  to  the 
American   jack   rabbit.   Hares   are   generally 
larger,  with  much  longer  ears  and  hind  legs,  than 
rabbits.  Biologically,  hares  belong  to  the  genus 
Lepus,  while  the  cottontail  belongs  to  Sylvilagus.  Hares 
tend  to  range  wider  than  rabbits  and  are  considerably 
faster.  A  rabbit  will  usually  seek  a  hiding  place, 
while  a  hare  may  continue  the  chase  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

Beagles  are  the  hunting  dogs  most  commonly 
associated  with  rabbit  hunting,  and  are  generally  used 
in  packs  of  four- or  more.  The  origin  of  the  breed 
is  uncertain,  though  they  probably  are  descendants 
of  the  larger  harrier  hounds,  common  in  the 
hare  hunts  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Beagles  were  quite  popular  in  England  during 
Elizabethan  times,  though  the  literature  of  that 
period  indicates  that  they  were  used  strictly  for  hare 
hunting.  Their  small  stature  and  keen  nosing 

ilmost  dictates  such  a  restriction,  since  beagles 
itially  work  close  to  the  ground. 
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The  little  dogs  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
amazement  with  their  almost  precognitive  sense  of 
smell.  Unlike  other  hunting  breeds  who  sniff 
the  ground  intermittently,  the  beagle  keeps  his  nose 
to  the  ground  almost  constantly,  only  lifting  his 
head  occasionally  to  sound  a  call  for  rabbit  "found." 

Rabbit  hunters?  Now  that's  a  different  story 
entirely.  There  are  still  the  classic  hare  hunts 
on  horseback,  but  American   rabbit  hunting  has 
developed  into  a  sport  all  its  own.  There  is  a 
dedicated  air  of  disorganization,  at  times  bordering  on 
chaos,  with  dogs  barking  and  howling  and  hunters 
doing  the  same. 

The  cottontail  is  a  truly  different  quarry,  and 
a  worthy  one  at  that.  Bounding  out  of  a  separate 
exit  hole,  "ol'  fuzzy  tail"  turns  a  hunter's  eyes  toward 
a  marshy  branch,  and  the  hollering,  whooping  bunch  of 
madmen  on  the  loose  sets  the  dogs  to  nosing  again. 

Down  the  branch,  an  excited  yip  turns  to 
a  jubilant  wail  as  the  dogs  once  again  are  on  track. 
This  time  they'll  not  be  fooled  by  the  rabbit's 
quick  moves.  The  hunters  space  themselves  as  the  dogs 
turn  the  prey.  A  jump,  a  turn,  a  twist,  and  a  snap 
of  brush  keys  a  hunter  to  direction,  and  moments 
later  a  shot  fractures  the  air.  The  chase  is  ended,  yet 
there  is  a  sense  of  togetherness  pervading  the  hunt  that 
must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  Hunters  regroup 
and  unite  with  the  dogs  in  common  purpose  to  find 
yet  another  chase  to  enjoy.        <§) 
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The 
Invaders 


Our  Unwanted 

Wildlife 


Starlings  are  almost  universally 

despised  because  of  the  damage  they 

do  to  buildings,  statues,  and 

because  of  their  greedy  domination 

of  bird  feeders. 


By  Gib  Johnston 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


Consider  for  a  moment  the  most 
prolific  wild  birds  in  Georgia,  the 
starling,  the  pigeon,  the  English 
sparrow,  and  the  cattle  egret.  They 
have  one  thing  in  common — they  are 
all  introduced  species  (commonly 
called  exotics).  One  was  introduced 
natura'ly,  one  by  accident,  and  two 
as  the  result  of  well  meaning  but 
poorly  planned  experiments. 

Most  of  the  "experiments"  which 
introduced  these  pest  species  can 
hardly  be  called  experiments  at  all, 
for  there  was  none  of  the  objectivity 
necessary  for  good  scientific  control. 
The  desired  results  were  decided  on, 
and  action  taken,  with  no  thought  of 
consequences. 


Experiment,  by  definition,  is  "t< 
try,"  and  most  introductions  o 
exotic  species  fall  under  this  mean 
ing.  A  deeper  meaning  is  "an  opera 
tion  carried  out  under  carefully  con 
trolled  conditions  to  establish  o 
prove  a  hypothesis."  From  the  con 
sequences  of  some  "planned"  intro 
ductions,  it  is  obvious  that  ther 
should  be  more  control  and  less  o 
the  "let's  try  it  and  see  if  it  works 
attitude.  Most  problem  plants  an< 
animals  in  Georgia  are  introduce 
species. 

Over  the  years  experimental  im 
portation  and  stocking  of  wildlif 
species  have  been  carried  out  fo 
various  reasons  by  a  variety  of  in 
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terested  people:  misguided  bird 
lovers,  upland  game  hunters,  people 
who  always  think  that  "if  it's  foreign, 
it's  better",  and  alas,  by  conservation 
officials.  Luckily,  most  of  these  at- 
teivpts  met  failure,  but  some  did  suc- 
ceed. Histoi7  shows  that  44  non- 
native  species  of  birds  have  been 
intentionally  released  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  knows  how  many 
caged  birds  escaped  or  were  liber- 
ated by  individuals  who  kept  no 
records. 

The  most  "successful"  introduc- 
tions that  have  grown  into  the 
"monster"  class  are  starlings,  house 
(English)  sparrows,  and  pigeons. 

The  starling,  Sturnus  vulgaris,  was 
introduced  in  New  York  City  in 
1890-1891  by  a  wealthy  bird  lover 
who  thought  America  needed  all 
species  of  birds  mentioned  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  Although  5 
previous  attempts  to  introduce  the 
starling  had  failed,  the  80  pairs  of 
birds  released  in  Central  Park  began 
a  flock  that  60  years  later  was  breed- 
ing from  coast  to  coast. 

The  "English"  sparrow — properly 
the  House  sparrow — Passer  domesti- 


cus,  was  released  in  Brooklyn  and 
Portland  in  1853-1854.  It  was  so 
successful  that  it  became  common 
in  the  Mississippi  River  valley  in 
only  30  years,  and  today  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation. 

Columba  livia,  the  common  pi- 
geon, was  brought  to  America  from 
Europe  as  a  domestic  fowl,  along 
with  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  etc. 
Pigeon  houses  were  part  of  every 
settlement,  and  squab  was  and  is  a 
delicious  treat.  Pigeons  usually 
weren't  caged,  so  small  groups  and 
individuals  easily  became  wild  and 
used  buildings  for  nesting  sites  (not 
unlike  the  cliffs  and  shallow  caves  in 
their  native  Syria).  These  birds  now 
crowd  towns  and  farmyards  nation- 
wide. 

Think  back  to  aircraft  accidents 
caused  by  birds  in  the  propellers  or 
jet  engines.  Such  birds  are  seldom 
identified  but  are  usually  starlings 
which  congregate  near  the  runways 
of  our  airports.  They  become  mon- 
sters that  pull  planes  from  the  sky. 

House  sparrows  and  pigeons  have 
been  identified  as  carriers  of  viral 
encephalitis,  a  killer  of  horses  and 


people.  And  pigeons,  through  the 
filth  of  their  nesting  sites,  can  infect 
humans  with  histoplasmosis  and 
blastomycosis,  killer  fungus  diseases 
that  are  difficult  to  combat.  These 
two  introduced  monsters  can  strike 
people  down  without  the  slightest 
physical  contact. 

The  communal  nesting  and  roost- 
ing habits  of  these  three  birds  cause 
millions  of  dollars  of  destruction  to 
stored  grains  (by  fecal  contamina- 
tion); deface  public  and  private 
buildings;  and  are  extremely  irritat- 
ing to  the  driver  who  parks  beneath 
the  wrong  tree. 

Another  bird  that  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  group  is  the  cattle 
egret,  Bubulcus  ibis,  except  that  in- 
troduction to  North  America  was 
made  without  man's  help,  and  they 
present  no  known  filth  or  disease 
problems.  These  birds  were  first  seen 
in  Florida  in  1942  and  were  seen  in 
Georgia  in  1950.  By  1961  this  Afri- 
can egret  outnumbered  our  native 
egrets. 

Game  birds  have  received  atten- 
tion in  experimental  stocking  at- 
tempts   since    colonial    days.    More 


House  Sparrow  or  English  Sparrow- 
was  imported  to  control  insects 
but  now  has  become  a  very 
common  pest. 
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than  30  non-native  species  have 
been  freed,  but  as  with  non-game 
birds,  only  3  have  been  more  than 
mildly  successful,  and  none  benefit 
the  average  Georgia  sportsman. 
Those  that  have  been  successful  oc- 
cupied ecological  niches  different 
from  those  of  similar  native  species. 
The  Chinese  ringneck  pheasant,  the 
Hungarian  grey  partridge,  and  the 
Chukar  partridge  abound  in  northern 
and  western  areas  of  our  country. 

But  what  of  Georgia?  What  has 
been  tried?  Records  of  attempts  are 
sketchy,  as  unsuccessful  experiments 
have  a  way  of  being  much  less  easy 
to  recall  than  successful  ones.  Of  the 
game  birds  introduced  to  Georgia  in 
the  last  100  years,  only  one.  the 
Chachalaca,  is  now  established;  it  is 
represented  by  a  very  small  colony 
on  one  of  our  coastal  islands. 

Some  other  stocking  attempts  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  Hungarian  partridge,  Per- 
dix  perdix;  this  bird  did  not  sur- 
vive. 

2.  The  Ringneck  pheasant,  P/ui- 
siatius  colchicus;  attempts  by  the 


state  prior  to  World  War  I  proved 
fruitless.  Additional  attempts  in 
recent  years  resulted  in  stocking 
only  for  temporary  hunting. 

3.  Migratory  quail,  Coturnix  cot- 
urnix;  these  birds  were  imported 
from  Italy  in  1875-1881.  Some 
shipments  were  of  good,  healthy 
birds.  They  bred  with  limited  suc- 
cess for  a  few  years,  but  due  to 
migratory  habits,  most  vanished 
southeastward  over  the  sea. 

4.  Guinea  fowl,  Numida  galeata; 
approximately  40-50  were  intro- 
duced on  Jekyll  Island  about 
1 890,  "apparently  without  per- 
manent results." 

5.  Curassow,  Cra.x  rubra;  this 
species  was  an  attempt  by  the 
U.S.  Biological  Survey  in  1923  on 
Sapelo  Island  with  nine  birds  from 
Mexico.  They  seemed  to  with- 
stand the  colder  Georgia  winters 
fairly  well,  but  only  two  remained 
by  1926,  and  these  birds  probably 
did  not  survive  much  longer. 

6.  Ocellated  turkey,  Agriocharis 
ocellata;  five  Guatemalan  birds 
were   released   on   Sapelo   Island 


and  died  within  two  weeks  due  to 
the  weather. 

7.  Tinamou,  Tinamus  robustus; 
these  15  Guatemalan  birds  were 
introduced  on  Sapelo  Island  in 
1923.  None  of  these  birds  bred 
or  survived  past  1926.  Two  other 
species  of  Tinamou  from  Argen- 
tina were  investigated  in  1966,  but 
never  released. 

8.  Chachalaca,  Orudis  vetula;  in 
1923  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey 
introduced  42  Chachalacas  from 
the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 
They  nested  in  1924  and  soon 
scattered  over  Sapelo  Island  and 
neighboring  Blackbeard  Island. 
These  birds  now  are  definitely 
established  on  Sapelo  but  for  some 
reason  did  not  persist  on  Black- 
beard  Island. 

9.  Chukar,  Alectoris  graeca;  this 
species  was  possibly  introduced, 
but  climatic  conditions  in  Georgia 
were  against  the  survival  of  this 
desert  species. 

10.  Jungle  fowl,  Gallus  gallus; 
released  in  1963-1965,  these  birds 
were  more  successful  and  some 


Pigeon  or  Rock  Dove  was 
imported  as  domestic  fowl  by  the 
early  settlers.  Flocks  seen  now 
are  descendants  of  those  birds. 
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If  you  have  heard  about  some 
exotic  "wonder  bird"  that  you  feel 
would  be  an  asset  for  your  farm, 
consider  these  questions: 

What  does  it  eat?  What  are  its 
nesting/breeding  habits?  Will  it 
cross  breed  with  any  native  species? 
Will  it  have  detrimental  effects  on 
man's  crops  or  livestock?  Will  it  in- 
troduce diseases  to  native  or  domes- 
tic species?  Will  it  become  a  pest? 
Will  it  compete  adversely  with  na- 
tive species?  What  biological  niche 
will  it  occupy?  What  native  species 
occupies  that  niche  now?  Will  it  have 
natural  enemies  or  become  a  preda- 
tor of  native  species? 

Georgia  now  has  bobwhite  quail, 
ruffed  grouse,  turkey,  mourning 
dove,  woodcock  and  marsh  hens, 
among  the  finest  game  species  to  be 
found.  No  introduced  species  can 
offer  the  quality  of  sport  or  the 
esthetic  beauty  exceeding  that  avail- 
able in  our  native  wildlife.  tie) 


Cattle  Egret:  This  common  egret 
from  Africa  is  an  example  of  natural 
introduction.  First  seen  in  the 
mid-forties  this  is  now  one  of  the 
most  common  egrets. 


still  survive,  though  not  in  hunt- 
able  numbers.  Hope  exists  that 
this  bird,  which  looks  like  a  ban- 
tam chicken,  will  one  day  provide 
sport  for  middle  and  south  Geor- 
gia hunters. 

Laws  prevent  introduction  or  im- 
portation of  exotic  species  without 
a  permit  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Many  exotics 
are  already  around  and  might  be 
casually  released  by  the  unknowing. 


V- 
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Outdoorsman's 

Quiz 


by  Lt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


All  non-residents  must  have  a  license  to  hunt  with- 
in the  state,  unless  .  .  . 

a.  They  are  under   1 6  years  of  age  and  hunting 
small  game. 

b.  They  are  over  65  years  of  age. 

c.  They  are  hunting  on  lands  owned  by  them  or  a 
member  of  their  immediate  family. 

Shooting  hours  for  migratory  waterfowl  during  the 
open  season  are  from  .  .  . 

a.  Sunrise  to  sunset. 

b.  One  hour  before  sunrise  until  dark. 

c.  One  half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset. 

d.  6:00  a.m.  until  6:00  p.m. 

Hunters  less  than   16  years  of  age,  when  hunting 
waterfowl  .  .  . 

a.  Do  not  need  a  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Stamp 
(duck  stamp). 

b.  Need  an  honorary  duck  stamp  issued  by  the 
state. 

c.  Must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

Persons   hunting   waterfowl    on    their   own   prop- 
erty .  .  . 

a.  Must  have  a  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Stamp,  but 
no  state  license  is  required. 

b.  Must  have  all  appropriate  licenses  and  stamps. 

c.  Must  have  an  honorary  state  hunting  license  and 
a  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Stamp. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 


Ducks  may  not  be  hunted  over  . 

a.  Flooded  standing  crops. 

b.  Bait. 

c.  Public  road  right-of-ways. 

d.  B  and  C  only. 


The  bag  limit  for  wood  duck  is  . 

a.  2. 

b.  3. 


7.  Migratory  waterfowl  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  may 
not  be  hunted  with  a  shotgun  .  .  . 

a.  Of  less  than  full  choke. 

b.  Larger  than  10  gauge. 

c.  Larger  than  12  gauge. 

d.  With  a  barrel  shorter  than  26  inches. 

8.  Game  animals,  including  deer,  may  be  hunted  from 
a  boat,  providing  .  .  . 

a.  It  is  anchored. 

b.  It  is  not  moving  under  mechanical  power  (in- 
cluding sail  power). 

c.  There  are  no  more  than  two  hunters  per  boat. 

d.  The  boat  is  under  16  ft.  in  length. 

9.  Ducks  may  not  be  hunted  with  .  .  . 

a.  Live  decoys. 

b.  Electronic  calls. 

c.  Rifles. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

10.    Rabbits  may  be  trapped,  during  the  open  season, 
with  rabbit  boxes  on  a  person's  own  property  .  .  . 

a.  If  the  boxes  are  tagged  with  the  owner's  name 
and  address. 

b.  If  the  person  has  a  trapper's  license. 

c.  Only  if  he  has  officially  reported  crop  damage. 

d.  If  not  more  than  5  traps  (boxes)  are  used. 
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JOHN  MUIR'S  LONGEST  WALK 
by  John  Earl,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1 23 

I  pp.,  $30.00. 

When  John  Earl  walked  in  my  of- 

'  fice  the  other  day  and  handed  me 
a  copy  of  his  new  book,  I  was  taken 
aback.  First,  authors  don't  usually 
walk  in  our  office — we  usually  get 
our  review  books  by  mail — and  sec- 
ond, I  didn't  know  we  had  a  home- 
grown photographer  of  this  caliber 
around.  I  don't  mean  to  slight  our 
state  or  its  talent,  but  looking 
through  Earl's  book  I  saw  photo- 
graphs which  would  do  justice  to 
any  photographer  of  anytime  and 
anywhere. 

I  had  known  John  Muir  had 
walked  from  Kentucky  to  Florida, 
and  had  written  a  book  about  it, 
A  Thousand  Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf. 

i  But  I  didn't  know  that  Earl  had  re- 

!  traced  Muir's  steps  and  captured 
with  his  camera  the  pristine  beauty 
that  still  is  wild  Georgia. 

As  I  have  said,  John  Earl   is  a 

1  Georgia  boy.  A  professional  musi- 
cian for  twenty  years,  Earl  became 
involved  in  environmental  issues.  In 
1969,  he  made  a  courageous  deci- 
sion. He  changed  careers,  became  a 
full-time  photographer,  and  concen- 
trated his  work  on  nature  and  con- 
servation. In  talking  with  John,  1 
found  he  was  an  artist,  using  the 
camera  as  his  medium.  "I  don't 
know  much  about  the  technology  of 
photography,  nor  do  I  want  to.  All 
I  know  is  that  there  are  scenes  and 
moods  in  nature  that  I  try  to  cap- 
ture." 

Muir  was  a  scientist,  and  his  walk 
through  the  southeast  was  that  of  a 
scientist.  The  eloquence  of  his  writ- 
ing is  often  caught  between  sen- 
tences, and  not  within  them.  It  is 
important  that  an  artist  retraced  his 
steps,  capturing  the  impressions  of 
the  spirit  of  nature  that  Muir  had 
described. 

photo  by  James  Earl 


Earl's  book  is  outsized,  and  I  like 
to  think  it  is  that  way  because  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  photographs  and 
not  because  it  is  the  normal  treat- 
ment of  a  "photographic/art  book." 
The  photographs  arc  interspersed 
between  passages  of  Muir's  writings, 
and  the  interplay  between  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  artist  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  scientist  brings  one  closer 
to  a  real  impression  of  the  southern 
landscape  than  any  other  treatment 
I  can  think  of. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
book  will  grace  any  table  anywhere. 
Muir's  writings  need  no  defense,  and 
John  Earl's  photographs  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  What  is 
equally  important  is  that  the  printing 
and  the  color  reproduction  of  the 
volume  are  equal  to  the  input  of  Earl 
and  Muir. 

The  book  costs  $30.00,  which  is 
expensive,  but  my  feeling  is  that  it 
will  become  a  classic.  It  is  a  superb 
gift  for  special  friends  and  loved 
ones.  After  all,  you  would  lay  out 
that  much  money  for  a  mediocre 
kitchen  gadget.  This  book  will  be 
around  for  many,  many  years  to 
come  .  .  .  and  there  is  a  return  on 
your  investment  each  time  it  is 
opened. 

BM 


FROGS  AND  TOADS 
OF  THE  WORLD 
by  Hilda   Simon,   J.   B.    Lippincott 
Company,    124    pp.,    $6.9?    (hard- 
bound). 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  about 
this  book  that  was  said  about  Mrs. 
Simon's  recent  work  on  orchids:  it 
may  not  be  the  final  word  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  a  basic,  funda- 
mental introduction  to  it. 

Hilda  Simon  answers  some  of 
the  questions  about  frogs  and  toads 
that  most  people  probably  were 
never  interested  enough  to  ask.  She 
points  out,  for  example,  that  there 
is  ample  distinction  between  frogs 
and  toads;  that  warts  don't  sprout 
on  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  the 
creatures;  and  that  these  amphibians 
can  help  the  gardener  control  plant- 
eating  pests  and  help  nature  control 
disease-carrying  insects. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  this  book  deals  with  the  author's 
description  of  the  creatures'  unusual 
breeding  habits.  In  most  cases,  frogs 
and  toads  lay  an  inordinately  large 
number  of  eggs  (one  species  lays 
over  30,000  a  year).  While  preda- 
tors have  a  field  day  with  them,  a 
sufficient  number  survive  to  con- 
tinue the  species. 

With  others,  however,  a  rather 
sophisticated  system  of  brood  care 
exists.  Some  adult  toads,  for  exam- 
ple, carry  eggs  on  their  backs  until 
they  hatch.  Others  carry  the  eggs 
in  their  mouths  until  complete  met- 
amorphosis occurs;  and  others  use 
pouches  on  their  backs. 

A  highlight  of  the  book  is  the 
author's  colorful  illustrations.  These 
lend  much  to  the  descriptions,  which 
of  themselves  are  quite  vivid. 

DC 


POCKET  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
CACTI 

by  Edgar  and  Brian  Lamb,  Macmil- 
lan  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  217  pages,  $5.95  (hard- 
bound). 

It  seems  rather  strange  to  be  read- 
ing a  book  about  a  rare  plant  form 
(for  Georgia)  written  by  a  couple 
of  Englishmen,  but  for  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  plants,  this  is 
a  very  complete  and  concise  refer- 
ence on  growing  and  caring  for  cacti 
and  succulents. 

Designed  for  the  novice,  this  book 
contains  good  clear  instructions  on 
every  phase  of  cultivation.  There  are 
chapters  on  soils,  watering,  fertiliz- 
ing, propagation  and  grafting,  dis- 
eases, and  an  excellent  calendar  in- 
dicating what  to  do  and  when  for 
the  entire  year,  for  the  cactus  grower. 

The  small  notation  on  the  dust 
cover  of  this  book,  "Cacti  in  color," 
will  probably  rank  high  in  the  under- 
statements of  the  year,  for  there  are 
326  of  the  most  spectacular  color 
photographs  of  cacti  in  bloom  that 
you  will  ever  see.  If  the  photographic 
skill  of  the  authors  is  an  indication 
(if  their  expertise  in  horticulture, 
many  people  will  be  growing  cacti 
with  this  excellent  book  close  at 
hand  for  guidance. 

JGJ 
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FORSYTH 


By  Dick  Davis 


A  new  hunting  area  has  been 
opened  in  the  heart  of  middle  Geor- 
gia's famed  deer  county.  The  Rum 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 
has  been  established  in  Monroe 
County  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion in  cooperation  with  the  Georgia 
Power  Company. 

The  4,000-acre  area,  including 
two  parcels  of  land  under  long- 
term  lease  from  Georgia  Power,  is 
now  open  for  hunting  of  game  during 
legal  seasons.  The  management  area 


is  adjoined  by  a  power  company 
construction  site,  and  hunting  is 
prohibited  here. 

One  portion  of  the  Rum  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  borders 
U.S.  Highway  23/Ga.  Highway  87 
on  the  east  and  Ga.  Highway  18  on 
the  south. 

The  other  portion  is  located  along 
both  sides  of  Holly  Grove  Road  and 
is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Colvin 
Road  and  on  the  west  by  Ebenezer 
Road. 

Rum  Creek  traverses  both  por- 
tions of  the  wildlife  management 
area. 
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Some  wildlife  species  which  are 
found  on  the  Rum  Creek  Manage- 
ment Area  include  deer,  quail,  rab- 
bit, squirrel,  fox,  raccoon,  opossum, 
bobcat,  mink,  muskrat,  woodcock, 
dove,  and  skunk. 

All  boundaries  of  both  areas  in 
which  hunting  is  permitted  arc 
marked  with  Wildlife  Management 
Area  signs  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division.  Privately-owned  land  bor- 
ders both  portions  of  the  manage- 
ment area,  and  hunters  should  make 
sure  that  they  are  on  land  included 
in  the  management  area. 

From  Forsyth,  one  portion  of  the 


Rum  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  can  be  reached  by  proceeding 
east  on  Ga.  Highway  1 8  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  junction  with  Ga.  87. 
The  other  portion  can  be  reached 
from  Forsyth  by  Juliette  Road;  go 
north  approximately  4  miles  to  the 
junction  with  Holly  Grove  Road  and 
turn  east. 

From  Macon  the  larger  portion  of 
the  area  can  be  reached  by  proceed- 
ing north  on  U.S.  23/Ga.  87  and 
turning  west  on  Ga.  1  8. 

No  area  permit  is  required  for 
hunting  on  the  Rum  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  no  check-in 


or  check-out  is  required,  but  appro- 
priate state  hunting  licenses  are 
necessary. 

Jack  Crockford,  Director  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division,  said,  "We 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  cooperate 
with  the  Georgia  Power  Company  in 
establishing  and  operating  this  new 
hunting  area  in  the  middle  of  what 
are  often  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive game  areas  in  the  state.  This  is 
another  example  of  industry  and 
state  government  working  together 
to  provide  increased  recreation  and 
sports  opportunities  for  the  people 
of  Georgia."         S" 
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DEER  SEASONS 


Hunters  may  take  only  legal  bucks 
(visible  antlers  above  hairline)  unless 
otherwise  specified;  maximum  limit  will 
be  two  deer  per  hunter  per  year. 

Hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  illegal  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

Hunting  seasons  on  lands  within  wild- 
life management  areas,  state  or  federal 
wildlife  refuges,  and  military  reservations 
do  not  coincide  with  general  regulations 
unless  so  stated.  (See  special  regulations.) 

STATEWIDE  ARCHERY 

Either-Sex,  Sept.  27-Oct.  25.  The  season 
closes  Oct.  14  in  Game  Zone  VI. 

FIREARMS 

GAME  ZONE  I 

Buck    Only,    Nov.    1-22,    and  Dec.  26-  ■ 
Jan.    1.  Closed  counties:   Catoosa,  Cobb, 
DeKalb,    Fulton,     Murray    Co.    west    of 
U.S.  411,  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 


1-29.    and  Dec.  26- 


Tavlor, 
Wilkin- 


GAME  ZONE  II 

Buck    Only,    Nov 
Jan  1. 

Either-Sex,  Nov.  20-22,  and  Dec.  30- 
Jan.  1  in  the  following  counties:  Baldwin, 
Butts,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Glascock, 
Hancock,  Harris,  Henry,  Jasper,  Jones, 
Lamar,  Lincoln,  Macon.  Monroe,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Newton,  Peach,  Putnam,  Schley, 
Spalding,  Talbot,  Taliaferro. 
Twiggs,  Upson,  Warren,  Wilkes, 
son. 

Either-Sex,  Nov.  22  and  Jan.  1  in  the 
following  counties:  Bleckley,  Clarke, 
Coweta,  Elbert,  Greene,  Heard,  Houston, 
Meriwether,  Morgan,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe, 
Pike,  Rockdale,  Troup,  and  Walton. 

Closed     Counties:     Bibb    and    Clayton 


GAME  ZONE  III 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1,  only  in 
Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur.  Dougherty, 
Early,  Grady,  and  Thomas  counties. 

Dog  hunting,  Dec.  13-Jan.  1,  in  Mit- 
chell, Seminole,  and  Terrell  counties. 

Dog  hunting,  Dec.  8-Jan.  1,  only  in 
Marion,  Stewart,    and    Webster   counties. 

Either-Sex,  Nov.  8-19.  in  Baker,  Cal- 
houn, Dougherty,  and  Thomas  counties. 
Dogs    mav  be  used   in  all  these  counties. 
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Either-Sex,  Dec.  1-6,  in  Stewart  Co. 
No  dogs  permitted. 

Either-Sex,  Jan.  2-3,  in  Early  Co., 
No  dogs  permitted. 


GAME  ZONE  IV 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-29,  and  Dec.  26- 
Jan.  1,  (except  Johnson,  Treutlen  and 
Dodge  Co.) 

Buck  Only,   Nov.    1-11,  in  Truetlen  Co. 

Buck  Only,   Nov.    1-29.  in  Johnson  Co. 

Buck  Only,   Nov.    1-29,   in  that  portion 

of    Dodge    Co.    lying    west    of   Ga.    230 

and  north  of  U.S.  280,   and  that  portion 

lying    south    of    U.    S.    280    and    west    of 

(  Ga.  117  southwest  of  Rhine,  Ga. 

Closed  counties:  Crisp 

Dog  Hunting,  Dec.  1-Jan.  1  in  that 
portion  of  Johnson  Co.  lying  east  of 
1  Hwy.  15.  Still  hunting  is  also  allowed 
during  this  period. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  27-29  in  that  por- 
tion of  Dodge  Co.  lying  west  of  Ga.  230 
and  north  of  U.S.  280. 


GAME  ZONE  V 

Buck  Only,  First  season,  Nov.  1-29, 
and  second  season,  Dec.  26-Jan  1.  (Ex- 
ceptions to  second  season:  Worth  and 
Colquitt  and  those  counties  and  portions 
of  counties  whose  normal  season  closes 
Jan.  1). 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1  only  in 
the  following  counties:  Clinch  (except  that 
portion  lying  west  of  the  DuPond-Haylow 
Co.  Rd.  and  south  of  U.S.  84,  and  ex- 
cept that  portion  lying  northwest  of  U.S. 
221);  Echols  Co.  east  of  U.S.  129  and 
south  of  Hwy.  187;  Lanier  Co.  north  of 
Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of 
the  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of  U.S. 
221.  Hunting  without  dogs  is  also  allowed. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  22-29,  in  that  por- 
tion of  Atkinson  Co.  lying  south  of  the 
Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of 
U.S.  221;  and  that  portion  of  Berrien 
Co.  lying  east  of  U.S.  129,  and  south 
of  Alapaha  River,  and  north  of  Ga.  76, 
and  west  of  Ga.  135.  Hunting  without 
dogs  is  also  allowed. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  7-8  and  Nov.  28- 
29,  in  Colquitt  Co. 

Ware  County,  Nov.  1-29,  and  Dec. 
26-Jan  1,  Except  that  portion  lying  north 
of  U.S.  82.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting 
with  dogs  allowed. 

Either-Sex,    Nov.  28-29,   in  Worth  Co. 
Dogs  are  not  permitted. 
Closed  counties:  Bacon. 


GAME  ZONE  VI 

Dog  hunting,  Oct.  15-Jan.  1,  in  all 
counties  except  on  Little  St.  Simons  Is- 
land  and  portions  of  Pierce  and  Wayne. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-29,  only  in  that 
portion  of  Toombs  Co.  lying  south  of 
Ga.  107  and  Ga.  56. 

Either-Sex,  Jan.  2-3  in  Burke,  Effing- 
ham,   Emanuel,    Jefferson,  Jenkins,  Scre- 


ven, and  Washington  Co.  Dogs  not  per- 
mitted. 

Either-Sex,  Oct.  15-Feb.  21  on  Little 
St.  Simons  Island.  Fallow  deer  of  either 
sex    may    be   taken.   Dogs  not  permitted. 

Closed  counties:  that  portion  of  Pierce 
lying  west  of  U.S.  82  and  southwest 
of  Pleasant  Hill  Church  Rd.;  and  that 
portion  of  Wayne  Co.  lying  west  of  Jesup 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  169  and  the 
south  by  U.S.  82. 


SMALL  GAME 

FOX— No  closed  season,  statewide;  No 
bag  limit.  Electronic  calls  may  not  be  used. 

BOBCAT-Sept.  15-Feb.  28,  statewide; 
No  bag  limit.  Electronic  calls  may  not  be 
used. 

GROUSE-Oct.  18-Feb.  28  statewide;  bag 
limit  3  daily. 

OPOSSUM-Oct.  18-Feb.  28,  in  Game 
Zones  I  &  IA,  no  bag  limit.  No  closed 
season  in  Game  Zones  II,  III,  IV,  V. 
and  VI,  no  bag  limit. 

QUAIL-Nov.  20-Feb.  28,  statewide;  daily 
bag  limit  12,  (Possession  36) 

RABBIT-Nov.  20-Feb.  28,  statewide; 
daily  bag  limit  10. 

RACCOON-Oct.  18-Feb.  28  in  Game 
Zones  I  and  IA;  daily  bag  limit  1.  No 
closed  season  in  Game  Zones  II,  III, 
IV,  V  and  VI,  no  bag  limit. 

SQUIRREL-Sept.  15-Feb.  28  in  Game 
Zones  I  and  IA;  bag  limit  10.  Oct.  15- 
Feb.  28  in  Game  Zones  II,  III,  IV,  V 
and  VI,  bag  limit  10. 

TURKEY-Nov.  20-Jan.  1,  in  Decatur, 
Baker,  Thomas,  and  Grady  Co.  bag  limit 
2  gobblers  (maximum  limit  per  person 
per  year). 


WATERFOWL   SEASON 

DUCKS:  Nov.  19  through  Dec.  3,  1975 
Dec.  17,  1975.  through  Jan.  20,  1976 
Shooting  hours  begin  at   noon,  Nov.    19 
and  Dec.   17,  respectively.  All  other  days 
during  the  season  —  !  2  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset. 
5  daily;  10  in  possession 
Wood  ducks  —  2  daily.  4  in  possession 
Black  ducks —  1  daily,  2  in  possession 
Season  closed  on  Canvasbacks,  Redheads 
and  Canada  Geese 

EXTRA  SCAUP  LIMIT:  In  addition  to 
regular  duck  bag,  an  extra  2  daily  and  4 
in  possession  may  be  taken  throughout 
the  season  east  (seaward)  of  Intracoastal 
Waterway  in  Chatham.  Bryan.  Liberty, 
Mcintosh.  Glynn  and  Camden  Counties. 
EXTRA  BLUE-WINGED  TEAL  LIMIT: 
For  nine  (9)  consecutive  days,  Nov.  19 
through  Nov.  27,  1975,  2  daily  and  4  in 
possession  in  addition  to  the  regular  duck 
bag. 


COOTS:  Nov.  19  through  Dec.  3,  1975 
Dec.   17.   1975,  through  Jan.  20,    1976 
15  daily;  30  in  possession 
GALLINULES:  Nov.  19  through  Jan.  20. 
1976 

15  daily:  30  in  possession 
MERGANSERS:   Nov.    19  through   Dec. 
3,  1975 

Dec.  17  through  Jan.  20.  1976 
5  daily;  10  in  possession 
Except    Hooded   Merganser — I    daily:   2 
in  possession 

SEA     DUCKS:     (Scoters.     Eiders.     Old 
Squaws) 

Nov.  19  through  Jan.  20,  1976 
7  daily;  14  in  possession 
Singly  or  in  the  aggregate 
SNOW  GEESE:  (Including  Blue  Geese) 
Dec.  22  through  Jan.  20,  1976 
2  daily:  4  in  possession 
ATLANTIC    BRANT:    Dec.   22   through 
Jan.  20.  1976 
4  daily;  8  in  possession 
Shooting  hours  on  Nov.  19  and  Dec.  17. 
1975,  for  all  ducks,  coots,  mergansers  and 
gallinules   shall    be    from    12    noon    until 
sunset,    local    time.    All    other    shooting 
hours  shall  be  from  Vi  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset  daily. 


MIGRATORY   BIRDS 

RAILS:  (Marsh  Hen) 
Sept.  6  through  Nov.  14,  1975 
King  and  Clapper  15  daily;  30  in  posses- 
sion 

Sora  and  Virginia  25  daily;  25  in  posses- 
sion 

SNIPE:  Nov.  20  through  Jan.  23,  1976 
8  daily;  16  in  possession 
WOODCOCK:  Nov.  20  -  Jan.  23.  1976 
5  daily:  10  in  possession 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 

Someone  out  there  is  reading.  .  . 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  you  for  a  twofold 
purpose.  First  to  express  my  com- 
pliments and  satisfaction  for  an  ex- 
cellent magazine,  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia. It  is  one  of  the  finest  sporting 
magazines  I  receive  at  my  home  and 
I  get  great  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
reading  it.  You  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  your  format  which  has 
something  for  all  types  of  sports- 
men. I  have  no  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. Please  keep  up  the  good 
work.  My  children  do  not  read  very 
much,  but  they  certainly  enjoy  the 
fine  photography,  especially  when 
they  can  see  places  they  have  visited 
while  camping  or  traveling  around 
the  state. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Sgt. 
Farrell  Barton  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division  and  Mr.  Ron  Little 
of  the  Game  Management  Division 
for  the  most  excellent  program  they 
presented  recently  at  Berry  College. 
The  program  was  entitled  "Deer 
Lore"  and  it  was  enjoyed  by  every- 
one in  attendance.  To  be  such  a 
rainy  and  terrible  night,  I  feel  the 
turnout  was  not  disappointing.  The 
program  made  us  forget  the  weather. 
Anyone  who  feels  that  "the  men  in 
green"  are  always  out  to  get  you 
should  have  been  at  that  program. 
It  was  not  designed  to  tell  us  sports- 
men what  we  were  going  to  be  "in 
trouble"  about,  but  to  inform  us 
how  we  could  be  better  sportsmen 
and  get  more  game.  I  never  really 
completely  understood  until  that 
night  what  game  management  was 
all  about  and  why  controlled  hunt- 
ing was  desired  and  needed.  These 
two  men,  Sgt.  Barton  and  Mr.  Lit- 
tle, should  be  heard  by  every 
sportsman  in  this  state.  Again,  my 
compliments  to  them. 

The  love  that  I  have  for  the  great 

outdoors  is  something  that  no  one 

ike  away  from  me,  and  to  be 

:reat  outdoors  is 

ing  true  free- 


doms that  we  have.  I  want  to  thank 
your  department  for  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  preserve 
this  freedom  and  this  joy. 

Kenneth  E.  Conner 

Rome,  GA 

butterflies .  .  . 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
copy  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  maga- 
zine with  the  excellent  article  on 
butterflies.  I  feel  that  articles,  such 
as  you  have  written,  are  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  efforts  in  the 
conservation  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Paul  A.  Opler 
U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior 
Office  of  Endangered  Species 
and  International  Activities 

old  guns .  .  . 

Your  perceptive  treatment  of  the 
reasons  for  blackpowder  hunting  was 
only  outdone  by  the  excellent  pho- 
tographs by  Bob  Busby.  I'm  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  pictures  be- 
cause I  recognize  in  them  the  beau- 
tiful craftsmanship  (and  person)  of 
Jack  Crockford,  a  man  I  much  ad- 
mire. Perhaps  someday  your  staff 
could  put  the  spotlight  a  little  more 
directly  on  him.  In  my  opinion,  he 
is  one  of  our  State's  most  valuable 
natural  resources. 
Jim  Gilbert 
St.  Simons  Island,  GA 

and  Just  a  Dog  was  much  more .  .  . 

My  husband  and  I  are  true  Daw- 
son County  sportsmen.  We  have 
both  read  many  sportsmen  books, 
but  as  we  are  in  our  mid-20s  we 
had  never  read  the  letter  you  pub- 
lished in  OIG  (October  1975,  Vol. 
4,  No.  10)  about  "Just  a  Dog."  I 
have  a  Brittany  Spaniel  female,  9 
years  old;  she  is  as  much  our  fam- 
ily as  anyone  could  be.  Like  Mr. 
Ford  says,  "We've  hunted  a  lot  of 
thickets  together."  The  dog  in  the 
sketch  has  eyes  like  our  Spankie,  so 
this  beautiful,  true  love  and  hurt  for 
the  setter  lost  to  Mr.  Ford  has 
moved  us  to  the  point  that  second 
and  third  looks  will  be  made  before 
my  husband  or  I  put  a  sight  on 
anything,  bird,  squirrel,  deer,  or 
even  snake. 

Wc  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Mr.  Corey  Ford  and  his  writ- 


ing. Since  we  will  always  remember 
the  eyes  that  have  the  brown  of 
October  in  them,  in  our  dog.  as  well 
as  his. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  a  second 

thought   about   extreme   caution.    I 

hope  it  will  give  the  same  to  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dockery 

Dawsonville,  GA 

This  is  in  regard  to  the  article 
"Just  a  Dog"  in  the  October  edition 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  This  article 
was  of  interest  to  me  because  my 
husband  and  I  are  particularly  sen- 
sitive and  humane  people  and  be- 
cause our  last  name  is  Coggins. 

My  complaint  is  this:  when  Mr. 
Ford  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.  Sher- 
wood Coggins  it  should  have  been 
personal  and  sent  directly  to  him. 
I  can  understand  the  hurt  and  anger 
Mr.  Ford  must  have  felt  against 
Mr.  Coggins  for  shooting  on  his 
property  without  permission  and  for 
shooting  his  setter.  But  when  this 
letter  was  published,  the  name  and 
address  of  Mr.  Coggins  should  have 
been  either  changed  or  deleted  be- 
cause it  reflects  on  others  whose 
name  is  Coggins. 

My  husband  and  I  are  very  hu- 
mane persons  and  hope  to  raise  our 
children  as  such.  We  do  not  know 
this  Sherwood  Coggins  who  lives  or 
lived  in  Georgia  34  years  ago  nor 
whether  he  was/is  a  humane  person. 
My  husband  and  I  are  offended  thai 
our  name  was  reflected  in  such  a 
story  and  hope  that  34  years  from 
now  our  children's  name  is  not  re- 
flected in  this  manner  of  inhumanity.  I 
Lucy  Coggins 
R.  Allen  Coggins 

By  way  of  correction,  please  note 
that  all  actions  described  in  this  story  I 
took  place  in  or  around  Freedom  I 
New  Hampshire,  not  in  Georgia. 

We  did  not  intend  to  defame  at 
persons  named  Coggins,  all  deei  I 
hunters,  or  even  those  unfortunate  I 
individuals  who  have  been  involvec  I ! 
in  hunting  accidents.  We  republishec  I 
"Just  a  Dog"  by  Corey  Ford  for  twe  I 
purposes:  to  advocate  safe  hunting  I 
and  to  present  an  eloquent  and  mov-  I 
ing  statement  by  one  of  America'.  | 
most  gifted  outdoor  writers.  Wi 
think  "Just  a  Dog"  accomplishec 
both. 


Outdoors  ir>  Georgia 


Corpip£  Next  Moijtlj... 


Under  the  Gold.  A  historical  review  of  Georgia's  state  capitol  building. 

Netmakers  of  the  Coast.  Jingle  Davis  takes  a  look  at  an  ancient  craft 
which  has  been  practiced  since  man  began  harvesting  the  bounty  of  the 
sea. 

Oasis.  In  all  the  years  of  black  history  in  America  there  has  been  but  one 
repository  of  this  rich  cultural  heritage,  the  church.  Bob  Lee  takes  a  look 
at  a  part  of  that  culture  and  the  institution  that  has  held  it  in  trust. 

To  Have  More  Quail.  Ron  Simpson,  wildlife  biologist,  makes  some 
specific  recommendations  to  land  owners  for  increasing  their  quail 
populations.  January  is  not  too  early  to  implement  some  of  these 
suggestions. 


Season  s  (greetings  to  you  and  your 
family  from  (Outdoors  in  i^eorgia.  Why 
not  give  our  wonderful  world  to  some  of 
your  friends?  LLse  our  convenient  mailer 
today.  JLet  the  gift  of  (Outdoors  in  Q,eorgia 
he  your  way  of  saying  1 1  terry  L^hrist- 
mas     this  year. 
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